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CEYLON BRANCH, 


BUDDHISM CIIARIYA PIT AKA. 

By The Rev D. J. Gogebly. 

[The discourses of Buddha are contaiued in five large 
divisions called in Pili “Nikiyo,” and in Sinhalese “Sangi 
the fifth of these, called “ Kudugot Sangi,” comprises 15 books, 
one of which is the Cbariyi Pitaka, or a collection of preceding 
states of existence. The book is composed in Fdli verse, and 
the legends it contains are brief accounts of events more largely 
developed in the book called Jdtaka, which latter book is also 
contained in the Kudugot Sangi. The tales in this small 
volume have all a reference to the desire supposed to have 
been felt by Gautama, in previous states oi existence, to 
become a Buddha, and some of the means he used to accomplish 
his object. These means are divided into ten sections called 
Pdramitd, and each of these, being subdivided into three other 
sections, makes the whole number thirty. Only a part of 
these means are contained in this work. The portion now 
presented to the Society contains the Pdramitd of Almsgiving; 
the remainder will be given on a future occasion, with such 
observations as may be necessary for its elucidation. The 
book is also called Buddhapaddna, or sections of Buddha’s 
previous existences.] 

The whole of my proceedings during four asapkhya and one 
hundred thousand kalpas has been for the purpose of becoming 
a Buddha. 

Omitting my conduct in various births during past kalpas, 
I will declare my proceedings daring the present kalpa: listen 
to me! 

At one time I was a hermit named Akitti, and having entered 
a large forest, a wilderness without inhabitants, I dwelt there. 

A 
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The king of the gods (Sakra) being moved by the effulgence 
of my austerities, assumiug the form of a mendicant Brahmin, 
approached me to obtain food. 

Seeing him standing at the door of my residence, I put into 
his dish the greens I had brought from the forest, which were 
unmixed with oil or salt. 

Giving him these, I entered my pansala, and without seeking 
for other food I placed my bowl in an inverted position. 

A second and a third time he came, and 1 thrice gave him 
{what 1 had collected) with an nushaken and imperturbed mind. 

My body was not emaciated in consequence of that (abstinence 
from food), but I spent the time in mental enjoyment. 

Had I met with one worthy of receiving alms thronghont a 
whole mouth, or two months, I would have given these eminent 
alms with an unshaken and imperturbed mind. 

I did not give these alms hoping to receive thereby honor or 
profit, but I performed the actions hoping to become thereby a 
Buddha. 

End of AKitti Tapata. 


Afterwards I was a Brahmin named Sankha, and, intending 
to pass over the ocean, 1 went to the port. 

I there saw one who had subjected his passions coming on the 
high road from the desert, walking on the hard and parched 
ground. 

Seeing him coming on the road I thus thought: 

* Here is a field for obtaining merit by any person desirous of 
virtue. 

‘ The husbandman at a suitable season perceives a field, but 
if he neglect to sow it with seed, he obtains no profit from it. 

<So I, being desirous of merit, perceive a field for its attainment, 
of pre-eminent excellence: if I do not perform an act of 
kindness I shall derive no merit therefrom. 
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‘ As the Minister, desinnis of beijig steward of the royal 
Jiousehold, will lose his office if he neglect to supply the necessary 
provisions and wealth: 

‘ So I, desirous of being eminently meritorious, shall be 
deprived of merit, if, seeing this holy man, I do not present him 
w'ith offerings.’ 

Thus thinking, I took off my sandals, and worshipping hia 
feet, I presented him with my sandals and umbrella. 

Thus I gave him alms, received thereby happiness a hundred¬ 
fold, and continued to fill up the measure of my liberality. 

End of the Brahmin Sankha. 

Afterwards I was Daunnjaya, king of the great city of Inda- 
putta, exercising the ten regal virtues. 

Some Brahmins came to me from Kdlinga, and requested me 
to give them my noble, valuable, state elephant. 

They said, “ We have no rain in our country and there is a 
great famine; give us your noble elei>hant, which is as a dark 
mountain of antimony.” 

When supplicants approached me it was not becoming that 
I should reject their request, and break my rule of liberality- 
I therefore gave them my large elephant. 

Taking the elephant by the trunk, and from a golden vessel 
pouring water on the hands of the Brahmins, I gave the 
elephant. 

When I thus gave the elephant my councillors enquired, 
“ Why do you give your noble elephant to beggars ? 

“ If you give your valuable state elephant, able to ensure 
victory in war, what will you do with your kingdom ? ” 

(I replied) “ I would even give my kingdom : I would give 
my own body: my desire is to become Buddha, and on that 
account I give the elephant alms.” 

End of Bananjnycu 
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At one time I was the powerful universal emperor, lord of the 
earth, named Sndassano, residing in the city named Kusawatti. 

I caused proclamation to be made there thrice a day in various 
places: ‘ Who wishes for any thing? Who desires any thing ? 
That property shall be given him.’ 

‘ Who is hungry ? Who is thirsty ? Who requires garlands, 
cosmetics, or various coloured garments to cover his nakedness?’ 

‘ Who requires bowls or umbrellas, or beautiful soft slippers ? 
I will give them.’ Tlius, evening and morning, I caused 
proclamation to be made in various places. 

I had storehouses in many hundred places, and gave to 
applicants whether they came by day or by night. 

Whatever they wished for they obtained, and went away with 
their hands full. Thus, daring the whole of my life, I continued 
to give eminent alms. 

I did not give things to which I had an aversion, or things 
which 1 had not stored up, bnt I gave os a sick man to obtain 
a cure. I did not for base purposes give alms to supplicants, 
but with a pure and sincere desire to become Buddha. 

End of Sudasaano, 


At another time I was the Brahmin Qdvinda, the spiritual 
guide of seven monarchs, honored by sovereigns. 

Whatever I received from those seven monarchs I gave in 
alms, as from an inexhaustible ocean. 

I did not give things to which I had an aversion, or things 
which I lightly prizedj but I gave valuable gifts with a desire 
to become Buddha. 

End of Govinda, 


Afterwards I was Nimi, the learned and virtuous king of the 
famed city MithiM. 

There I caused storehouses to be erected at the four cardinal 
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points, and continued to give alms to beasts, birds, men and 
women. 

I continued without intermission to give valuable alms, as 
garments, couches, meat, drink, and condiments. 

As the servant who attends on his master for gain endeavours 
by thought, word, and deed, to gain the good will of his 
employer: 

So in every birth I endeavoured to supply food and alms to 
persons, being desirous of becoming a Buddha. 

End of Nimi. 

Afterwards I was prince Chanda, son of the king of 
Puppiwatti. 

Being delivered from death, and with fear escaping from the 
sacrificial enclosure, I gave alms largely. 

I ate not, I drank not, I took no refreshment, even if it were 
for five or six days, unless I had given alms to some holy man. 

Like as a merchant who, having collected his goods, takes 
them to the place where he can obtain large profits: 

Thus the giving to others of yonr meal is highly advantageons. 
To give to others therefore is proper : it will produce a hundred 
fold. 

Knowing this, I gave alms from birth to birth. I continued 
without intermission to give alms, that I might become a 
Buddha. 

End of Chanda Kumdra. 

I was Sivi, king of the city of Arittha; and sitting in my 
magnificent palace I thus thought: 

There is no kind of alms among men which I have not given ; 
if any one should even beg from me my eyes, I would give them 
without hesitation. 

Sakra, the sovereign of the gods, knew my thoughts, and 
sitting amidst bis attendant gods, he thus spoke: 
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“The King Sivi, possessing super-human power, sitting iuhis 
magoificeut palace, and meditating on the various kinds of alms, 
does not i)erceive one that he has not given. 

“ I will ascertain what his thoughts are; wait here a moment 
until I know his mind.” 

Having assumed the form of a trembling, hoary-headed, 
wrinkled, decayed, and emaciated blind man, he approached 
the king. 

He having assumed this form, elevating his left and his right 
arms, with clasped hands raised to his head, he spake these 
words: 

“ Great and just sovereign, the author of your kingdom’s 
prosperity, the fame of your almsgiving has ascended up to 
gods and men; I have a petition. 

“ I am become blind of both eyes: give me one of your eyes, 
and retain the other for your own use.” 

When I had heard these words, with a mind excited by joyful 
emotions, I thus addressed the trembling supplicant; 

“ Thou who host come soliciting the gift of an eye hast come 
knowing my thoughts while I was in the palace. 

“ My desires are accomplished, my wish is fulfilled, I shall 
this day give a supplicant such alms as I never gave before. 

“Come here, Slwaka: arise, be not unskilful, be not negligent; 
pluck out both my eyes and give to the beggar.” 

My obedient slave Slwaka being thus addressed, plucked out 
my eyes like the kernels of a palm tree, and gave them to the 
beggar. 

In purposing to give, in giving, and after having given the 
alms, I had no other design than that of becoming a Buddha. 

Not that I had an aversion to my two eyes : my body was 
not disagreeable to me: but my desire was to become a Buddha, 
and therefore I gave my eyes. 

£/i(i of Uus itonj of Kino Sivi. 
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My mother Pusati, the daughter of a king, was in a previous 
birth the queen of Sakra. 

He, the king of the gods, seeing that the term of her life hod 
ended, said : “ I will give you ten gifts. What ten gifts, my 
friend, do you desire ? ” 

The goddess hearing these words, replied to Sakra: “ What 
fault have 1 been guilty of ? Have I become displeasing to 
you ? "Why do you drive me from my lovely residence, as with 
an earth-shaking wind ?” 

When she had thus spoken, Sakra replied: “ You have been 
guilty of no crime, neither are you displeasing to me. 

“ It is only this, the term of your existence here draws to a 
close. Accept therefore the ten excellent gifts I offer yon.” 

Pusati then accepted with joyful ness the ten gifts, including 
me, presented by Sakra. 

Pusati, ceasing to exist there, was born of a regal family, 
and became united to king Sanjaya, of the city of Jdtnttaram. 

When I was conceived in the womb of my beloved mother, 
by ray glory she became constantly attached to almsgiving. 

Freely she gave to the poor, to the sick, to the old, to 
mendicants, to travellers, to men and women, to Somanas, to 
Brahmins, to those of subdued passions. 

Pusati, having carried me in her womb ten months, passing 
through the city, brought me forth iu the midst of the Wesaa 
street. 

I did not receive the name either of my father or my mother, 
but having been born in the Wessa street, I was called 
Wessantara. 

When I wa.s a child eight years of age, I sat in my palace and 
thonght of giving alms. 

I thonght, ‘ Should any one request from me my heart, my 
eyes, my flesh, my blood, or my body, I will give them to him.’ 

When I had formed this firm resolution, the solid earth, mount 
Mtiru, and the trees of the forest were shaken. 
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In half a month, on the Up<5satha of the fall 15th day of the 
moon, I mouuted my elephant Paudara, and went forth to give 
alms. 

Brahmins from K&lioga came to me and requested me to give 
them PancUra, my valuable state elephant. 

They said: “ Prom want of rain there is a great famine in 
our land; give us your large elephant, your excellent elephant 
altogether white.” 

I thought, ‘ My mind delights in almsgiving; with an unshaken 
determination I will give what these Brahmins ask, I will hide 
nothing.’ 

When these supplicants approached me, it not being proper 
that I should repulse them, or break my determination to 
bestow alms, I gave them my large elephant. 

Taking the elephant by the trnnk, I poured water from a 
golden chalice upon the hands of the Brahmins, and gave them 
the elephant 

When I had thus given the excellent and perfectly white 
elephant, the earth, mount M4ru, and the trees of the forest 
shook. 

The inhabitants of Siwi being displeased at my giving the 
elephant, assembled together and banished me from their land, 
saying, “ Go to the Wayka monntain.” 

Being thus driven away by them, I still remained firm and 
nnshaken, and begged permission to be allowed once more to 
give alms. 

The inhabitants of Siwi granted my one request, and I 
accordingly published my intention by beat of drum, and gave 
excellent alms. 

Although the fear-inspiring sound ascended that I was 
banished on account of excessive almsgiving, still I gave alms. 

Having bestowed the chief gifts, as elephants, horses, chariots, 
male and female slaves, oxen and wealth, I departed from the 
city. 
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Having departed from the city, when I turned round to look 
at it, the earth, mount Mdru, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Arriving at the junction of the four great roads, I gave 
away the carriage in which we four persons came, and taking 
Maddiddwi aside, I privately said to her : 

“ Maddi, do you take Kaphajind, she is the younger and 
light; I will carry Jdli, her brother, who is older and heavy.” 

Then Maddi took Kauhsjind, who was like the flower of the 
lotus, and I took the royal child Jdli, who was like a heap of 
gold. 

Thus we four high-horn and delicate princes, travellingthrough 
difficult paths, proceeded towards the mountain Wapka. 

When we met any ]>er8on, or any one overtook us, we en¬ 
quired, “ Which is the roatl to the mountain Wayka ? ” 

They, beholding us with compassion, said “ You have much 
suffering to endure : distant is the mountain Wa^jka.” 

When in the forest the children saw a tree laden with fruits, 
they cried to obtain some. 

The lofty and wide-spreading tree, perceiving the weeping 
children, of itself bowed down its branches for the children to 
approach. 

The exquisitely beautiful Maddi, seeing this wonderful and 
miraculous event, thus joyfully expressed her admiration : 

“Assuredly this is the most wonderful event everseeu in the 
world : by the splendid virtue of Wessantara the tree of itself 
bows down.” 

The Yakklia, out of compassion to the children, shortened the 
path, so that the day after our departure we arrived at the 
country called Chdtiya, 

Here 60,000 princes resided, our maternal uncles, who with 
clasped hands on their foreheads met us weeping. 

Here renminiug, we conversed with the inhabitants of Cli4tiya 
aud with their familie.s, and departing thence we arrived at the 
mountain Wa^ka. 


B 
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The king of the gods (Sakra) called the powerful Wissa- 
kamma (the architect of the gods) and said, “Erect a well-built 
dwelling, a commodious and pleasant pansala." 

The powerful Wissakamma, obeying the commands of Sakra, 
erected a well-built dwelling, a commodious and pleasant 
pansala. 

We four persons having arrived at the quiet and peaceful 
forest, dwelt there by the mountain. 

I, Maddi D4wi, and the two children Jdli and Eai>hajin&, 
consoling each other, lived in that residence. 

As the children did not go out, I was not alone in the dwelling. 
Maddi brought herbs from the forest and supported us. 

While I resided in the forest a beggar came to me and 
requested me to give him my two children J41i and Kanhajind. 

When I saw the beggar approach my heart rejoiced, and taking 
my two children I gave them to the Brahmin. 

When I gave my own children to the Brahmin Jhtaka, then 
the earth, mount M4rn, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Again, the god Sakra descended and, assumiug the form of 
a Brahmin, requested from me my chaste and virtuous wife, 
Maddi Dewi. 

Taking Maddi by the hand and filling the Brahman’s hand 
with water, with a cheerful miud I gave Maddi to him. 

When I gave Maddi, the gods of the sky rejoiced, the earth 
also, mouut Mdru, and the trees of the forest shook. 

When I gave my childreu Jitli aiul Ktuihiyinu, and also my 
chaste wife Maddi, I tliought of nothing else but of becoming 
a Buddha. 

Not that my two children or Maddi Ddwi were disagreeable 
to me, liut, desiring to become Buddha, I gave that which was 
dear to me. ' 

Afterwards, when my father and mother came to the great 
forest sorrowfully and with tears enquiring after my will, with 
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modesty and reverence I approached them : then also the eartli, 
mount Mem, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Then departing with my relations from the great forest, I 
entered the delightful city of Jetuttara, that chief of cities. 

Then the seven kinds of jewels were rained from heaven and 
the clouds poured down water ; the earth also, Maha Mdru, and 
the trees of the forest shook. 

The insensible earth, unconscious of joy or sorrow, was thus 
seven times shaken by the power of my almsgiving. 

End of Wessantara, 


At another time I was a hare, a walker in the forest, eating 
grass, leaves, branches and fruits, injurious to none. 

A monkey, a jackal, a water hen, and I were associates, meeting 
together morning and evening. 

I instructed them in good works, saying “ Depart from de¬ 
grading vice, and perform that which is good.” 

On the Updsatha day, seeing the full moon, I said: 

“ To-day is the Updsatha day. Prepare alms and give to 
worthy persons : having given alms, spend the day in tran¬ 
quillity. ” 

They, approving my advice, prepared alms according to their 
ability, and sought a person worthy of receiving them. 

Sitting down I thought: 

‘It is proper to give alms to holy men. Should I meet such 
an one, what have I to give him ? 

‘ 1 have no sesamnm, grain, maize, rice, nor ghee. I live on 
grass, and gretss I cannot give. 

‘Should any holy man come to me seeking food, he shall not 
go away empty : I will give him my own body.’ 

Sakra, knowing my thoughts, assumed the form of a 
Brahmin seeking alms, and came to the place where I was 
sitting. When I saw him, I rejoiced and said: 
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“ It is a happy circumstance that yon have come to me for 
food.” 

“ I shall to-day give that in alms to you which 1 never gave 
before. 

“ You are a holy man and therefore should not injure others. 
Come, collect some sticks and kindle a fire; I will cook myself, 
and thou shalt eat that which is cooked.” 

He replied, “It is good!” and cheerfully collecting wood, he 
raised a great heap, and reduced it to a bed of burning charcoal. 

When the great heap was shining with heat, I leaped up and 
fell into the midst of the fiame. 

Thus, as any one entering into cold water rejoices when the 
burning heat of his body is assuaged : 

So I, entering into the blazing fire, felt my whole body at 
ease, as though I had leaped into cold water. 

I thus gave my whole body to the Brahmin ; my skin, my 
flesh, my tendons, my bones, my heart, to the Brahmin. 

End of the tale of the Hare. 
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THE LAWS OF THE BUDDHIST PRIESTHOOD. 


By The Rev D. J. Gogebly. 

[In the first paper concerning Buddhism, which I had the honor 
of reading before this Society, in May, 1845, it is stated that 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists are divided into three great 
sections, called the Winaya, the Sdtra, and the Abhidharma 
Pi^as ; the two latter elucidating the doctrines of Gautama, 
and the first one containing the laws and regulations fur the 

f overnment of the Priests, together with occasional doctrinal 
iscourses. Thebooksondiscipline, forming theWinaya Pitoka, 
are five : the first and second containing the criminal ciHle,the 
third and fourth the ecclesiastical and civil code, and the fifth 
is a recapitulation of the whole in a kind of catechetical form. 

My present object is to rive a translation of the precepts 
contained in the ecclesiastics! code, in the order in which they 
are recorded, together with so much of the text as may be 
necessary to explain the connection between the precepts. 

The two books containing the ecclesiastical code are named 
Mahd Waggo and Chfila Waggo; the former one will occupy 
onr attention first. 

In the paper read in May, 1845, the beginning of the Mahd 
Waggo is translated, and the account is bronght up to the time 
when Gautama converted the five associated ascetics who had 
been his companions daring the six years he spent in austere 
penances, hoping thereby to attain to the dignity of a supreme 
Buddha. We resume the subject at this period.] 

The five ascetics having received Gautama as their teacher, 
and perceiving the correctness of his doctrine, requested to be 
admitted priests under his government, both as respected 
doctrine and discipline. He acceded to their request, saying: 

“ Approach, Bhikkhus I Clearly is thedoctrine declared! Walk 
in the path of purity, by which all sorrow may be terminated.” 

In his first discourse, Buddha had taught his disciples that 
existence and suffering are inseparably connected :—that the 
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perpetuation of existence results from either a continued desire 
to live after death, or from a desire to terminate upon death the 
existence of a living entity or soul:—that the only means by 
which a termination both of sorrow and existence may be secured 
is to be entirely free from all desire to existing objects, and to 
existence itself: and that this freedom from desire can only be 
attained by a life of unspotted purity. 

But now tliat they have received him as their teacher, he 
farther instructs them that there is no existing thing with 
which they can identify themselves, or say “ This is I: this 
constitutes my soul.” He speaks of the body, of the perceptions, 
sensations, and reasonings, and also of the consciousness ; and 
of each severally he says: “ The wise and learned disciple will by 
his wisdom perceive these are not mine ; they do not constitute 
me; these are not to me a soul.” This doctrine is fully developed 
in other discourses, in which he denies the existence of a living 
entity called a soul: life, with all its emotions, are merely 
sequences; they have thus continued by an uninterrupted series, 
the commencement of which cannot be traced up to the present 
moment; they are never for two consecutive moments the same, 
but form one perpetual system of mutation. He concludes his 
discourse by saying, that the wise and learned disciple, by 
perceiving these truths, ceases to have satisfaction either in 
things corporeal or mental: being no longer satisfied with them, 
he ceases to be attached to them ; ceasing to be attached to 
them, he becomes free ; being free, he obtains the knowledge 
that he is freed (from all attachments); his births become 
terminated; his path of parity is perfected ; his necessary work 
is completed ; aud he knows, that for the accomplishment of 
that object ( freedom from future existence) nothing more 
remains to be done. Upon hearing this discourse, the five 
priests were greatly edified, aud their minds became so liberated 
from desire, that it never again was experienced by them. 

This freedom from desire ( and the perfect parity necessarily 
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connected with it) constitutes the state of a Rabat. Super¬ 
natural wisdom and super-human power result from these: 
but he who receives the doctrine of Buddha, and is thus free, 
is a Rabat. “There were now,” says the autlior, “six Rahats 
in the world.” 

The next accession to the priesthood was from the family of 
a wealthy nobleman of Benares. His son Yaso became disgusted 
with the sensualities with which he was surrounded, and, filled 
with uneasy emotions, he left his house at night and repaired 
to Buddha at Isipatana, a retreat near the city. Buddha 
calmed his mind with his conversation, and the young noble¬ 
man was convinced of the truth of his doctrine. The mother 
of Yaso, missing her son, alarmed her husband, who, sending out 
moxmted servants to seek him in every direction, repaired 
himself to Isipatana, where he also became converted to the 
faith of Gautama, and consented to the desire of his son to 
become a priest. The whole family followed the example of 
the nobleman, and embraced the new religion. 

There were four youug men of ^loble birth, the friends of Yaso, 
living in Benares. They, hearing that Yaso had forsaken secular 
hfe, shaved his head and beard, put on the yellow robe, and 
become a priest of Buddha, were induced to follow his example. 
Fifty young men also, who were the friends of Yaso in the 
provinces, were persuaded by him to become his companions; 
and os they all becume Rahats, the Buddhist community consisted 
of 61 priests, all of whom had attaiued the ])erlection of virtue. 

Buddha then called his priests together and directed them 
to travel into the provinces, to disseminate his doctrines, that 
from a feeling of compassion they might promote the profit 
and happiness of gods and men. He added “ Go singly, priests, 
not two to one place, and preach this doctrine which isexcelleat 
in its commencement, excellent in its continuance, and excellent 
in its termination, which is replete with instruction and clearly 
expressed : thus make known the perfect and pure path of the 
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priesthood.” He at the same time expressed his own intention 
of going to a village near Uruw61i, to preach his doctrines. 

The priests, in obedience to the directions they had received, 
travelled into the provinces, and made many converts. 

Of these, several desired admission into the priesthood, and 
as Oautama had hitherto reserved to himself the right of 
admitting candidates, they brought the applicants to Bnddba 
that they might be admitted to the priesthood, and obtain 
Upasampadd. 

The first of these, “ Pabb^jji,” is the retiring from secular 
life for religious purposes, and applies to the whole body, whether 
novices or ordained priests. The latter, “ Uposampadu, ” is the 
state of full admission to the priesthood, being derived from 
the verb “upasampt^’ati,” (o attain. 

Buddha, perceiving that this mode of proceeding was fatiguing 
both to the priests and to the candidates, determined to confer 
ai)on the priests the right of admitting candidates into the 
priesthood. For this par])<j8e he called them together, and 
delivered the first of his precepts respecting Ordination. These 
are in the form of iwrmission, commencing with “AnuidnAmi ” 
-“I permit.” 

Having assembled the priests, he said : — 

“ 1. I now allow yon, priests, to ordain to the priesthood and 
a<lmiL to Upasampadil, in any part of the provinces in which 
you may be. And in this manner, priests, shall ye make priests, 
and admit to Upasampadd. First, having caused the head and 
beard to be shaven and a yellow garment to be put on, make 
(the candidate) remove his upper garmeut from one shonlder, 
worship the feet of priests, and [lit., sit on his heels] kneel 
down. Let him then lift up his joined bands, and say. I take 
refnge in Buddha, I take refuge in Dhamma fhis doctrine), I 
take refuge in the Sjujglia (the priesthootl). A second time I 


* Or, “I go Ibr aid i" e9^.^.OT£jdj8. 
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take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in Dhamuia, I take refuge 
in the Sapgha. A third time 1 take refuge in Buddha, I take 
refuge in Dhamma, I take refuge in the Sa?gha. I permit, 
priests, admission to the priesthood and to Upasampadd by 
this thrice taking refuge.” 

Buddha, having exhorted the new priests to seek by medi¬ 
tation and effort the deliveiance he had himself obtained, left 
Bendres and went to Urnwdld. During his jonrney he con¬ 
verted 50 young men who were friends, and admitted them to 
the priesthood; and sometime after his arrival in Uruwdld, 
he succeeded, after i>erforraing many miracles, in converting 
J 1000 Jatilas, or ascetics with clotted hair, who were worshippers 

j of Agni, the god of fire. These being men of renown, their 

I conversion produced a great impression. 

He left Uruwdld accompanied by the 1000 Jatilas whom he 
had ordained priests, and, going first to Gayasisan, at length 
arrived at Rdjagalia, the metropolis of Magadha, and resided 
in a Ch^tiya (or sacretl grove) near the city 

The king of Magadha, 85niyo Bimbis&ro, having heard of 
his eminence as a teacher, went to the place where Buddha 
was; his (the king’s) retinue consisting of 120,000 Brahmins 
and householders. Buddha preached to this multitude, who 
were all, together with the Sovereign, converted to the new 
religion, and entered the first of the paths leading to Nirw^na. 

After the disconrse was ended the king observed, that when 
he was a youth he had desired five things, and they were then 
accomplished. “ The first,” said he, “ was that 1 might be an 
anointed king: this has been accomplished. The second was, 
May a Rabat, a supreme Buddha, appear in my dominions : 
this also has been accomplished. The other wishes were. May 
I visit that Buddha! May I hear him preach! May I under¬ 
stand his doctrine! The whole of these are now fulfilled. 
Will Bhagawfi, with the priests, take tlieir meal to-morrow at 
my residence.” Buddha having by his silence intimated 
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his acceptance of the invitation, the king departed and had the 
necessary preparations made; and on the morrow Buddha went 
to the palace accompanied by the priests. The king, having 
with his own hand supplied him with food, continued standing 
until tlie meal was ended, when he sat down a short distance 
from Buddha. While thus seated, he thought: ‘ Where can a 
residence be provided for Bbagawd out of the city, but at such 
a distance sis will be convenient for those who desire to resort 
to him for instruction: a retired place, free from noise and 
removed from the commotions and unpleasantness of tire popula¬ 
tion at night?’ He then selected the royal garden at Wiluwana, 
and determined to present it to Buddha and his priests. He 
accordingly took a golden vessel, and pouring water on the 
hands of Buddha said: “ Lord, 1 present the garden of W61uwana 
to Buddha and the priests; accept, Lord, the garden.*’ 

Upon returning from the city, Buddha convened the priests • 
and enacted the following : 

2. “ I permit, priests, (the acceptance of) a garden.” 

The &r4mo or garden is an enclosure of indefinite size, with 
the buildings erected within it. This at Wdluwana must have 
been a park of considerable extent, as it was to accommodate 
several thousand priests. But, although by this precept per¬ 
mission is given to the priesthood to' possess residences and 
the ground or (compound) iu which they are situated, yet it 
cannot justify the holding of fields and other grounds for 
cultivation. 

Following the relation of these circumstances, the conversion 
of Sdriputto and Moggall&no, who were afterwards the chief 
priests of Bnddha, is recorded. 

At that time, a Paribbfijako, named Sanjayo, resided in 
Riljagaha attended by 250 eminent disciples, among whom were 
SAriputto and Moggulldno. Tliey were intimate friends, and 
had engaged that whatever excellence in doctrine the one should 
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ascertain, he should communicate it to the other. The priest 
Assaji in the morning entered Btljagaha with his bowl to collect 
alms. Siripntto saw him and was struck with the sanctity of 
his appearance, and concluded that he must he a man of eminent 
piety. Determining to ascertain to what sect he belonged, who 
was his preceptor, and what doctrines he held, he followed him 
when he left the city, and entering into conversation said: 
“ Friend, your appearance is pleasing, your aspect placid, and 
your complexion clear. Under whose direction are you a priest? 
Who is your preceptor? And what doctrines do you hold? 
The priest replied : “ The Mahd Samana of the S&kya race has 
become a priest, and I am under his direction. Bhagaw^ is 
my preceptor; and I hold the doctrines taught by him.” S&riputto 
further enquired : “ What doctrines does that preceptor teach ? 
What does he declare ?” Assaji replied : “ Friend, I have only 
recently become a priest, and am not able fully to declare his 
doctrine, but I will give you a brief account of it.” “ Friend,” 
said Siriputto, “ be it little or be it much, declare it. Speak 
that which is important, and I shall nnderstand it; speak 
explicitly.” Assaji then spake the following stanza:— 

<5ooSS©3 e?eos:QC3C3eo©o ®«no3o ©aotgo «5docs3®«s>3 

epQD ©tnes© ®o03 iJ3®d5®a)j 0oCO3§ 

‘Whatever things result.from causation, those things and 
their causes are declared by the Tatagato; and whatever of 
them may become extinct, that also the Mahd Samana makes 
known.’ 

Sitriputto at once saw that this was the doctrine he had been 
endeavouring to ascertain. His mind became illuminated, and 
perceiving that whatever is produced must also cease to be, he 
entered the firet of the paths leading to Nirwdna. Meeting 
Moggallano, he related the circumstance, who proposed to join 
Buddha at once. They however determined first to converse 
with their associates; and these agreed to accompany them. 
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They advised their chief, Sanjayo, to take the same step; but 
he declined, and afterwards died of vexation. When Bnddha 
saw them and their associates approaching, he said: “The two 
friends Kolita (Moggalldno) and Upatissa (S^ripntto) are 
coming. These will be my two chief disciples.” (Both of them 
were Brahmins of eminence and were natives of B^jagaha.) 

Sdriputto and Moggalldno then approached Bhagawd, and 
bowing their heads down to his feet, they said : “ Receive us, 
Lord, as priests under the direction of Bhagawd, and allow ns to 
obtain Upa8ampa<Iu.” Buddha replied: “ Approach, priests : 
clearly declared is the doctrine; walk iu the pure path for the 
entire extinction of sorrow.” By these words they received 
Upasampadd. 

At that time spiritual superiors (( 20 dbg)D upajjhd) and 
preceptors ((f90ScO3 dchariyd) had not been appointed ; in 
consequence of which many of the priests, being uninstructed, 
were slovenly iu their dress, solicited alms in an improper 
manner, and were noisy and loud in their conversation. The 
populace were displeased at this, and loudly expressed their 
disapprobation. The modest and grave priests expressed their 
disapprobation of such conduct, and reported the circumstances 
to Buddha, who convened an assembly of the priests, censured 
the offenders, and gave the following precept:— 

S. “ Priests, I permit (or direct) that there shall be spiritnal 
superiors.” 

He then details the relative duties of the superior (upajjhdyo 
COCfeaDoSoSo) and his co-resident priest (saddhiwihdriko 
«S©Q035 ®ss5j). The sui>erior is to regard his co-resident as 
his son, and the co-resident shall regard his superior as a father, 
and they are mutually to respect and honor each other. No 
priest can intrude himself upon another as his spiritual father 
or superior, but must be solicited to undertake the office by the 
priest wishing to become his co-resident. The applicant must 
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come to the priest, remove his robe from one sboalder, worship 
the feet of the priest (i, bow down to the ground before him), 
and then, kneeling down, shall say, with joined and uplifted 
hands, “ Lord, become my spiritual father” (or “ my iipajjhiyo.”) 
If the priest applied to in any way indicates his assent, the 
connection is formed. The co-resident is carefully to perform 
his duty to his superior, which comprises all the duties of a 
personal attendant. He is to rise early in the morning, and 
respectfully to approach his superior, bringing water for him 
to wash, and supplying him with refreshment, if he require it j he 
is to arrange his couch, sweep out his apartment, assist him to 
dress, and, if required, accompany him when he goes out, walking 
respectfully behind him. The superior is to advise and instruct 
his co-resident, and perform to him all the duties of a parent, 
both in sickness and in health. The relative duties are laid 
down in detail by Buddha. 

Some of the co^resident priests refused to perform their 
duty to their upajjhiyo. This being reported to Buddha, he 
decreed:— 

4. “ It is not proper, priests, that a co-resident should not 

perform his duty to his upajjhAyo. He who does not perform 
his duty is guilty of Dukkato” (i. an offence requiring 
confession and absolution.) 

They still remained disobedient, which being related to 
Buddha, he decreed:— 

6. “ 1 permit, priests, that the disobedient shall be sus¬ 
pended (from his position as co-resident). And thus shall he 
be placed under discipline:—The superior may declare by words 
or intimate by signs, ‘ I suspend you:’ or he may say, ‘ Return 
not to this place:’ or ‘ Take away your bowl and robes:’ or, 
‘ I have no need of your services.’ Should any of these forms 
be used, the co-resident is suspended, hut not otherwise.” 

A co-resident priest thus suspended did not seek recon- 
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ciliatioQ. But Buddha decreed 

6. “ I direct, priests, that those who are suspended shall not 
be without seeking forgiveness. He who does not seek forgive¬ 
ness is guilty of Dukkate ” 

Rome upajjh&yo, upon forgiveness being solicited, refused to 
be reconciled. This was reported to Buddha, who decrwd:— 

7. “ I direct, priests, that forgiveness be granted.* 

Notwithstanding this direction, some of the upajjh&yo would 
not forgive; and the co-resident priests being discouraged, left 
the priesthood, or joined themselves to other religions communi¬ 
ties. Upon this Buddha decreed: — 

8. “ It is not proper, priests, to refuse forgiveness when it is 
solicited. He who refuses to forgive is guilty of Dnkkate.” 

Some superiors suspended the obedient, and permitted the 
disobedient to remain free. This being reported to Buddha, he 
decreed:— 

9. “ It is not proper, priests, to suspend those who i>erforra 
their duty. He who does so is guilty of Dnkka^” 

10. “It is improper, priests, not to suspend those who ■ 
neglect their duty. He who does not place such under suspen¬ 
sion, is guilty of Dukkata.” 

On one occasion a Brahmin requested ordination, but the 
priests (to whom he applied) were not willing to grant his 
request; upon which he pined away with grief, lost his colour 
and became very unhappy. Buddha noticed the change in his 
appearance, and enquired respecting the cause. They informed 
him; upon which he askeil, “ Does any priest remember any 
good deed performed by this Brahmin ? ” S&ripntto said that 
he remembered a good act; for that on one .occasion the 


Or : “ Priests, I commnnil to forgire," for the permission or direction is 
slwsjB regsrdod as a conimand when spoken by Buddha. 
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Brabmiu directed food to be put into his bowl. Buddha 
praised Sfiriputto for remembering a kind act, and directed 
him to make the Bmhmin a priest. S&riputto enquired what 
formula he should use in ordaining liim. Upon this Buddha 
called a meetiug of the priests, and said:— 

11. “ Priests, I formerly permitted Upeisampadd to be given 
upon the three-fold repetition of the Sarana. From this time I 
revoke this permission. 1 now direct UpaaampadA to be given 
by, including the announcement a four-fold act* * * § 

And thus shall npa.sampadA be given. A fluent and learned, 
priest shall present the proposition to the Sapgho,t and say: 

‘“Hear me, my Lord the Sapgho; such a person{ seeks 
UpasampadA under such a venerable person.§ If it be a 
convenient time for the Saygho, the Sa^igho will give M. 
UpasampadA under N. as his superior (or upojjhAyoi. This is 
the proposition:— 

“ ‘Hearme, my Lord the Saygho. ThisM.seeks UpasampadA 
under the venerable N. The Saygho gives UpasampadA to M. 
under N. as his superior. If any venerable one consent to M. 
receiving UpasampadA under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent. Jf he do not consent, let him 8]>eak. A second time I 
repeat the same thing:— 

Hear me, my Lord the Sayghii. This M. seeks UpasampadA 
under the venerable N. The Saygho gives UpasampadA to M. 
under N. as his superior. If any venerable one consents to M. 
receiving UpasampadA under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent.' If he do not consent, let him apeak. A third time I 
repeat the same :— 


• 1'hat in, an announcement of the intention, and the question Icing put 
thrice to the assembly, 

t A chapter of the order. 

J For this I shall substitute “ M." 

§ For this I shall snbstitnte “ N." 
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“ ‘ Here me, my Lord the Sapgho. This M. seeks Upasam- 
padd under the venerable N. The Sapgbo gives Upasampadd 
to M. under N. as his superior. If any venerable one consent to 
M. receiving Upasampadd under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent If he do not consent, let him speak. 

“ ‘ Upasampadd is given to M. under N. as his superior. The 
Sajgho consents, and therefore is silent: and thus I receive it.’ ” 

A priest after having received ordiuation acted improperly,. 
The priest remonstrated with him, saying “ Friend, act not thus; 
such conduct is not lawful. He replied: “ I did not request you, 
venerable men, to give me Upasampadd. Why did you give it 
to me uusohcited ? ” They reported the case to Buddha, who 
decreed: 

12. “ It is not proper, priests, to give Upasampadd to those 
who do not solicit it. He who thus gives Upasampadd is guilty 
of Dukka^ 1 direct, priests, that Upasampadd be given upon 
a request (of the candidate). It must, priests, be requested as 
follows 

'‘The person seeking Upasampadd must come to the Sapgho, 
and, removing his robe from oue shoulder, worship the feet of 
the priests; he must then kneel down, and raising his clasped 
hands, say: ‘My Lord the Sapgho, I request Upasampadd. My 
Lord the Saggho, compassionate me, and raise me up.’ * 

“A fluent and learned priest shall then lay the proposal 
before the Saggho, and say: ‘ Hear me, my Lord the Saggho,* 
(kc., using the formula prescribed in the foregoing precept.” 

At that time many persons in Rdjagaha supplied the priests 
with abundance of themost excellent food. A Brahmin noticing 
this, thought: ‘These sons of Sdkyaact in a becoming and virtuous 
manner: they eat good food, and sleep in places defended from 

The comment says, either from a state of vice, or from the lower order 
of a novice. 
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the wind. It will he advantageous, if I become one of that 
priesthood. He accordingly requested, and obtained ordination. 
At length, the supply of food brought to the monastery was 
diminished, and be was directed to take his bowl and collect 
alms: this he declined, saying, that if they gave him food, he 
would remain ; but if not, he would leave the priesthood. 

“ What 1 friend,” said they; “ did you become apriest for the sake 
of your belly?” “Truly I did,” he replied. The virtuous priests, 
being mnch dissatisfied, related the circumstance to Buddha, 
who reproved the oiFender, and decreed: — 

13. “ I direct, priests, that those who give tTpasampadd 
shall declare the four Nissaya (or things incumbent on a priest). 
1st, The priesthood is for the purpose of living upon food 
collected as alms. This is that to which you are to attend as 
long as you live. 2nd, The priesthood is for the purpose of 
wearing garments made of cast-away cloth. This is that to 
which yon are to attend so long as you live. 3rd, Tlie priest¬ 
hood is for the purpose of residing at the foot of a tree. To 
this you are to attend so long as you live. 4th, The priesthood 
is for the purpose of using as medicine the urine of horned 
cattle. To this you are to attend so long as you live. ” 

This appears to have been the original rule for the priest¬ 
hood, but it was soon modified; and now under each head articles 
are arranged, called “ Extras allowed” (Atir6kaldbh6*). The 
four Nissaya, or necessaries, are food, raiment, dwelling, and 
medicine. Under the first, in addition to food collected in 
the alms-bowl, the extras allowed are, food brought to the 
temples for the priests generally ; daily food furnished by 
individual benefactors; food of which they are invited to partake 
at the houses of their disciples and others; food given on certain 
days, on the P6ya days (thedays of the changes of the moon); 
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and on occasional days. These extras in a great measure 
nullify the original rule. 

Under the second, or raiment, in addition to garments made 
of cast-away cloth, or refuse, they are permitted to wear robes 
made of linen, cotton, silk, woollen cloth, hempen cloth, or 
apparently anything which will take a yellow colour. 

Under the head of a dwelling, in addition to living at the 
foot of a tree, they are allowed to dwell in temples, halls 
sqnare honses, terraced buildings, and caves. 

Under the head of medicine, they are allowed, in addition to 
cows’ urine, ghee, butter, oil, honey, and sugar. By these 
“atir^ka lAbho” the ascetic principle is destroyed. 

From the next precept it would appear that these extras were 
only occasional at the commencement of the system. 

A young man solicited admission to the priesthood, and they 
immediately informed him of the four Nissaya. He replied, 
" If as a priest lam to be subject to these rules, lam unwilling 
to enter the priesthood," and went away disgusted. They 
informed Buddha, who ordained— 

14. “ Priests, the Nissaya shall not be previously declared 
to the (applicant for ordination). He who declares them is 
guilty of Dukkata. I direct, priests, that they be declared at 
the time of giving Upasampadd. " 

At one time Upasampadd was given in assemblies where 
only two or three priests were present. This being reported to 
Buddha, he decreed :— 

15. “ Priests,.it is not proper that Upasampadd should be 
given in an assembly of leas than ten priests. Whoever gives 
Upasampadd in a smaller assembly is guilty of Dnkkato. 1 
direct, priests, that Upasampadd be given in an assembly of 
ten priests, or of more than ten. " 

At that time, some priests who had only received Upasampadd 
one or two years assumed the ofiSce of superior (upajjhdya), and 
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received co-rc«ideat priests. This being perceived by Buddha, 
he decreed;— 

16. “ It is not proper, priests, that any one of less than ten 
years’ standing shall give Upasampadi. He who does so is 
guilty of Dnkkata. I direct, priests, Upasampad&to be given 
by those who are of ten years’ standing, or of more than ten 
years. ” 

There were priests of more than ten years’ standing, who 
where neither eloquent nor learned; and when they became 
superiors, it sometimes happened that the subordinate was more 
learned than his spiritual father; and from this many evils arose. 
This being represented to Buddha, he decreed:— ' 

17. “ Priests, it is not proper that one who is incompetent 
and unlearned should give Upasampadd: he who does so is 
guilty of Dukkata; I direct that Upasampadd. shall be given 
by priests competent and learned, who are of ten or more 
years’ standing.” 

Afterwards, as many of the superiors had removed to other 
places, or had left the priesthood, or had died, great disorders 
prevailed among the priests, some of whom became slovenly 
and irregular in their habits. To remedy this Buddha decreed:— 

18. “I direct, priests, that there be preceptors.” 

The dchariyo or teacher stood in the same relationship to the 
antdwdsiko or pupil, that the superior stood in to his co-resident 
priest. The rules belonging to preceptor and pupil are precisely 
the same as those respecting superior aud co-resident; and it is 
not necessary here to repeat them. The receiving a pupil is 
called “ to give (Nissaya or) proximity,” as the pupil was to 
reside with his teacher, unless his presence was required by his" 
upajjhilyo or superior. 

C To be continued.) 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CHILAW AND PUTTAX.AM, NORTH¬ 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 

By a. 0. Brodib, Esq. 

The District of Chilaw and Puttajam forms tbc maritime 
portion of the North-Western Province, and is bounded by the 
Northern Province, Seven Edralds, Western Province, and the 
sea. Its length from North to South is about eighty miles, 
and its breadth is irregular, but averages probably sixteen or 
somewhat less. 

The general appearance is flat, especially along the coasts : 
towards the interior, low undulating ridges and a few isolated 
granite groups are observed. The whole surface, except where 
salt-water marshes occur, or cultivation has been established, 
is covered with dense jangles containing valuable timber trees.- 

DivisioM. 

The District is not physically divided in any way, with this 
exception, that from Kalpidya to Mildamp4 (about fifty miles) 
there runs a narrow, low, sandy peninsula, the northern portion 
of which is termed Akkaraippattn, and which is separated from 
the mainland by the gulf of Ealpitiya, Quiparawa canal, and 
Eadnpiti-oya, successively. From its northern extremity, a 
narrow chain of islands runs towards Mann&r and has doubtless, 
in a previons age, formed a continuation of the peninsula. For 
financial purposes, however, the District is divided into the 
following sections:— 

(1.) Puttalam district. 

(2.) Chilaw District, Northern division. 

(3.) Chilaw District, Southern Division. 

(1.) The first-of these is sub-divided into six pattds 
(Puttajam, Ealpitiya, Akkarai, Pomparippu, Eumtlrawauui, 
and Rajawanni pattus). 
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(2.) The second into twelve (A'nawuluuddwa and Munnas- 
saraiua pattus of Dcmala-pattn, C'liilaw, Demala, Mannas* 
sarauia, and A'nawuIunddwaPattusof Cliilaw-pattn; Kumdra- 
■wanni,Pandita, Perawili, Kuiambd, Rdjawanui, and Kirimetiyd 
Pattfis). 

(3.) The last into four: namely, Ydgam, Meda Paldta, 
O'tara Puldta, and Kama la Pattu. 

Popul ition. 

The entire population, as obtained from the official returns 
of last year, is 38,370. 

It would appear from statements now before me, that the 
number of males exceeds that of females by about eight per 
cent. Tliat this difference really exists is improbable; the 
mistake is caused in part by those feelings, which have hitherto 
made it all but impossible to obtain correct statistical returns 
in Ceylon, (namely, a dread that every census is the prelude to 
increased taxation, and a superstitious dislike to any numbering 
of the people); and in part, because females are regarded in so 
degraded a light, that if care be not taken, they are on such 
occasions altogether omitted. The excellent Ordinance con¬ 
cerning statute labour, which is soon to come into force, will, 
among other advantages, also have this—that it will much 
facilitate the drawing up of correct population returns. 

liivers. 

•There are no navigable rivers in the District. The most 
important are the Kald-oya, Deduru-oya, and Kaddpiti- 
oya. Of these, the two latter are the only ones which are not 
entirely dry during several months of each year; but even this 
pre-eminence is, I think, dneto their channels being so horizontal 
' and so low for some miles above their embouchures, that the 
water of the sea penetrates far inland. During the dry season 
there is consequently little or no current. 

The Kaddpifi-oya,. from Mddamp6 to about two miles 
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north of Cliilaw, at all times contains sea-water, and forms 
a portion of the Colombo-Pnttajam canal. Immediately at 
Midampd an embankment is thrown across the stream for 
the purpose of filling a large tank belonging to the village. 

All the above rivers, taking their rise among the Enrun^gala 
hills far to the east, are liable to sadden floods, even at times 
when the country through which a great portion of their coarse 
runs, is parched by lengthened droughts. On such occasions, 
the chanuels fill up with almost inconceivable rapidity, and the 
stream which might be crossed almost diy, becomes, in the 
course of an hour or two, a wide, deep, swift torrent. It is from 
this circumstance, that the D^ara- 03 'a is termed by the Tamils 
the Mayawan-dru, “ sudden river.” 

Lakes. 

There is no natural fresh-mUer lake; but owing to the 
extensive cultivation of paddy, numberless tanks or reservoirs, 
some of them several miles in circumference, are scattered over 
the country. 

The only saU-wUer lakes are those at which are situated 
the salt-pans of Puttajam, Natchchikalli, Earatlvd, Till(iadi, 
Udaippankarai, &c.; and those which form part of the canal 
from Chilaw to Puttalam. The Gulf of Ealpitiya, which is 
about eighteen miles long, and from two to six broad, may, from 
its land-locked position and its shallowness, be regarded os a 
lake; in fact, such is its usual designation among the European 
descendants. 

Harbours. 

There is only one harbour in the District, namely, Eal- 
l)itiya. It is situated near the opening of the gulf to which it 
gives tlie name. The channel to sea-ward is unfortunately 
tortuous and shallow; small native craft can therefore alone 
avail themselves of it. About four or five miles to the north 
of the town there is, however, a spacious bay, which can be 
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entered by vessels of considerable burden, and in vpbicb, I under¬ 
stand, they can always ride with tolerable safety. It is locally 
known under the name of Dutch Bay. Were a good road 
formed from it to Kalpitiya, it would, I have no doubt, give a 
considerable impulse to trade, by relieving merchants from the 
risk and expense of removing their cargoes to the mainland in 
small boats or canoes. 

The whole of the remaining portion of the sea-coast, either 
in consequence of shoals or from the violence of the constant 
surf, is inaccessible; and owing to the existence of bars, which 
run across the mouths of the Deduru-oya and Chilaw rivers, 
coasting vessels are prevented from making an entrance there. 

Wa/er Commumcatlon. 

There is only one canal in the District, that which connects 
Kalpitiya with Colombo. It wus originally projected and 
partially opened by the Dutch, but was only brought into an 
efficient state about twenty years ago. By means of it a great 
portion of the trade of the District is carried on j boats from 
the Soutliern Province coming up either empty, or with small 
cargoes of furniture, betel leaves, jack fruits, &c., and taking 
away salt, copperah, paddy, Ac., to Negombo and Colombo. 
It is very much to be regretted that of late this canal has 
again fallen into bad order, and during several months of each 
year is laid quite dry at various points. 

That such should at any future period be the case, is, how¬ 
ever, not at all probable ; and it may therefore be confidently 
expected that the trade of the District will rapidly and steadily 
increase. 

Land Communication. 

There are only three high roadi in the District, all of which 
centre at Puttalam; they lead respectively to Colombo, Kurun^ 
gala, and Anurddhapura. 

The first is at present in a state of tolerable repair, and is 
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everywhere passable for vehicles, the requisite bridges having 
been constructed. It is not a road of much importance, as all 
heavy and bulky goods to be conveyed in its direction are, of 
course, taken by water. 

. The second has of late years received considerable attention; 
bridges have been naade, embankments thrown np, Sic. There 
is a great and rapidly increasing traffic along it; many thousand 
pounds’ worth of salt being annually taken up it to the interior. 

The third has os yet been only partially opened, and is not 
available for carts. Large quantities of cotton, paddy, &c., 
are, however, brought down by it to the coasts, and the natives 
living on the borders of this and the Northern Province inform 
me that they derive much advantage from it, even in its present 
imperfect state. 

Climate. 

The climate of the District in its general features resembles 
that of other parts of the Island similarly situated. For further 
details I am unable to refer to any paper except that which I 
had lately the honor to submit to the Society, and deem it 
unnecessary to sta^ more than merely that, from observations 
continued for one year (from 1st August, 1847, to Slst July, 
1848) and registered at 9 a.m., at noon, and at 3 r.M., it 
appears that:— 


The highest temperature remarked was 

91-2.5 Fahr. 

The lowest 

72-00 

The highest mean of any month was in March 

85-796 

Tlie lowest do. do. in December 

78-229 

Average temperature at 9 a.m. 

80-142 

Do. do. ‘ noon 

82-735 

Do. do. 3 p.M. 

82-675 

General mean temperature at Puttajam "... 

79-718 

Extreme range between 9 a.m. and 3 r.M. 

19-25 

That the South-West wind occurred on 

205 days. 


Do. North-East ... ... 73 
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That the number of calm days was ... 34 

Do. do. rainy days... ... 112 

Do. do. days with thunder ... 98 

Thunderstorms at Puttalam ... 21 

Health. 

AU that part of the District which is freely exposed to the 
influence of the sea-breese is on the whole healthy, but towards 
the interior, where lofty forests check all circulation of air, and 
where extensive swamps and neglected tanks give rise to 
noxious miasma, the people are much subject to fever, lingering 
ulcers, and various cutaueous diseases. During the prevalence 
of the N.E. Monsoon, the wind traverses the pestilential 
marshes just mentioned before reaching the maritime parts, 
and gives rise to sickness there. 

Cholera occasionally visits the District, but seems to occur 
only in September and October—that is, immediately preceding 
the commencement of the rain. It is at least possible, that 
the drinking of water from the small pools loaded with decay¬ 
ing vegetable and animal matter may, in some way, be con¬ 
nected with the occurrence of this disease. It is a common 
—and apparently correct—remark, that any decided change of 
weather causes a cessation of the disease. 

In stating that the maritime pattus are healthy, I ought 
to have excepted the village of Kalpitiya, in which the num¬ 
ber of deaths, especially among the females, is truly lamentable. 
This state of things has; so far as I can learn, only existed 
since the town has been surrounded with numerous cocoannt 
topes, which, in combination with narrow winding lanes, 
effectually prevent ventilation, and would very probably be in 
a great measure removed, if one or more straight roads were 
cut runniug East and West from the sea to the gulf. 

Regarding the quantity of rain, moisture in the atmosphere, 
dc., no observations have, so far as I am aware, been made. . 

E 
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The natives nnanimonslj concur in stating, that at one time 
the jungle pattus were much more healthy than at present, 
and account for the change by the existence of numerous tanks, 
then used for irrigation, but now neglected, 

• Geology. 

The geology of the District presents little that is attractive, 
except indeed to those who turn their attention to the minuter 
varications in the older rocks. 

All along the sea-coast there are a series of horizontal beds 
of sandstone, belonging in all probability to the present forma¬ 
tion, and never elevated more than a very few feet above the 
present water level. The rock itself varies in structure, and 
ooutains numerous enclosed shells and coral lines, apparently 
identical with species existing in the neighbouring ocean. 
The shells in many cases retain the enamel, and are in all 
respects as perfect as if they h^ just been washed into the beach. 

At EArativd, fourteen miles to the North of Puttalam, there 
are various strata of calcareous rock, some friable as marl, • 
some highly indurated. These also undoubtedly belong to the, 
present formation. 

The soil of the maritime parts is in general sandy, but 
interspersed with rich alluvial earth, potters’ clay, and fresh 
water marl of recent origin. Towards the interior, where the 
isolated granite rocks previously mentioned appear, large 
deposits of cabook gravel are met with. 

That changes in the relative positions of sea and land have 
occurred here withiu the historic period, seems to be proved by 
the existence of a tradition to the effect, that iu the time of the 
famed Queen Alliarasitni, the Gulf of Ealpitiyahad no opening 
to the Northward, but communicated with the sea by a channel 
running in the line of the present Chilaw Canal; that the 
Queen abovenamed used to proceed from Kudiremalai to the 
Akkaraip-pattu by land; and that a great flood came, buried 
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her palace under the waves, and, bnrsting through a neck of 
land, converted the lake into a galf, which form it still retains. 

Mineralogy. 

Ko gems have been found in this District; and the only ore 
which I have heard of is the bog iron" ore, procured in consider¬ 
able quantities, a few miles to the south of Chilaw, and smelted 
by tlie natives, who have, it appears, uLiderved its reproduction. 

Nitre need at one time to be procured from varions caves. 
One of these 1 visited, and have reason to believe that the salt 
was not formed natnrsdly, but was obtained artificially from 
the dung of countless bats which have their abode in the grotto. 

Salt is procured in large quantities by evaporation of sea¬ 
water, and indeed forms the chief source of public revenue. 
The greater portion of it is obtained by means of artificial pans; 
a few hundred bushels are, however, occasionally spontaneously 
formed near Ealpitiya, during the dry season. 

At Uppukulam, fifteen miles N. W. of Puttajam, the natives 
affirm that a very bitter kind of salt (Epsom?) is to be 
procured. I have not, however, had any opportunity of verify¬ 
ing the statement. 

Springe. 

No medical or thermal springs are known. 

Soil, Agriculture, ^c. 

As previously mentioned, a great portion of the soil in the 
maritime districts is a silicious sand, more or less mixed with 
comminated shells. Where granite rocks exist, a reddish loam 
takes the place of the sand ; and on the margin of rivers and 
lakes a rich black mould, well adapted for the cultivation of 
paddy, is to be met with. In some places a retentive clay 
exists and is used in the manufacture of bricks, Ac. 

The two staple vegetable products of the District are cocoa- 
nuts and paddy. 
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All the cooDtry lying along the sea-coast is occupied by topes 
of cocoanut trees, which flourish in a soil consisting apparently 
of pure sand. The finest plantaticms which I have seen are at 
M4dampe, on the site of the former pepper gardens; but the 
whole eastern side of the Akkaraip-pattu yields good crops, 
which the natives attribute in part to the.existence of thin 
sandstone beds a few feet under the surface of the gronnd. 
Below these strata there is water, and it appears that this, by 
capillary attraction, rises through the ston^ thos keeping the 
roots damp, and at the same time preventing them from being 
constantly immersed in stagnant water. 

The tree seems to flourish best-in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea, and 1 have frequently seen it growing well with its 
roots partially immersed in salt water. Owing t^parently to 
the porousness of the soil, an elevation of a few feet is found, 
to act nearly as prejudicially as a removal to a distance of 
several miles from the coast. The benefits which the cocoanut 
tree bestows on the natives are so well known that it is un¬ 
necessary to particularize them. The oil which is in such 
general use is usually obtained by expression, one end of a bent 
lever being inserted into a large mortar-shaped vessel so as to 
rub against the inner surface, while the other is attached to the 
draught cattle. The cake which is left is called poonac-, it 
contains a large quantity of oil, and is used for fattening 
poultry, cattle, &c. 

There are about 950,000 cocoanut trees in the District; and 
as about 80 are generally placed on an acre, it would appear 
that about 12,000 acres are devoted to this plant, each acre 
being worth a rent of from 20«. to 60s. Each tree yields from 
25 to 70 nuts, though some occasionally are found to give a 
crop six or eight times greater than this; but in those cases 
the nuts are generally small. 

From 1,000 to 1,500 nuts yield on an average a bar of 
copperaJi (the dried kernel), and this yields about 140 see^s 
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or 320 lbs. of oil. The average price of copperah ia from 22*. 
to 30a. and above, per bar; that of oil 2|rf. to Sfrf. per bottle; 
and that of poonac about \d. per lb., and from 8a. to 11a. 

Sd. per bar. One bar of copperah yields about 210 lbs. ‘of 
poonac. 

There are, besides those already enumerated, certain other 
products of the cocoauut tree, which add to the profits of the 
planter. Thus, the leaves split lengthways and then woven 
together by means of the lea^ets, form what are called cadjans, 
of which 100 sell for la. 6rf. or 2a.; or if the cadjans be woven 
into a sort of continuous sheet or mat, called a karisapku 
(twelve cadjans making from four to six karisapkns), a hun¬ 
dred of these are worth 4a. or 4a. Qd. Again, 2.'i0 to 300 nats 
give 1,000 fathoms of coir rope, wortli about 2a. Qd. In fact, 
the uses of this tree are endless. 

As might be expected, the prices of the various products ob¬ 
tained from the cocoauut tree vary extremely in different parts 
of the District. To prevent misnnderstanding, I give separately 
the usual prices at Kalpitiya in the north, and Mddampe in 
the south. At both places the tree flourishes and is cultivated 
to a great extent. 

At Kalpitiya the cocoanuts are worth about £1. 10a. per 
1,000. Poonac from 8a. 9rf. to 11a. 8<f. per bar (onequarter 
of a ton). CJopperah, £1. la. to £2. 3a. per bar. Oil 5rf. to 
5id, per seer. 

About 300,000 cocoanuts are annually exported from Kal¬ 
pitiya, almost the whole quantity going to the Continent of 
India; a few thousands besides are sent over in the husk for' 
planting. From the same port 1,000 bars of copperah go to 
Colombo, 100 to the Northern Province, and 2,000 to the Coast: 
the last-mentioned paying an export doty of 2^ per cent. A 
small quantity of oil is sent to Jaffna, and occasionally a little 
to the Coast. Betum dhonies take about 50,000 cadjans to 
India annually; these pay a duty of 2^ per cent, and are worth 
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at Kalpitiya from 1 a. 6</. to 2«. per 100, bat at the places 
where they are made not more than from l^d. to 9rf. per 100. 

At M4dampe, on the other hand, copperah is worth from 
£1. 2a. 6ci. to £2. 5a. per bar; poonac, |rf. per lb., and oil 
from 2^d. to 3Jrf. per bottle. About 10,000 or 12,000 bars of 
copperah are annnaliy taken to Colombo for sale. 

I ought perhaps to add, that the tree is generally at first 
grown in nurseries, and that it will bear transplanting at a 
considerable age. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the upset Government price 
for land is as high here as in districts of which the capabilities 
have already been ascertained. Capitalists are unwilling to 
give the price demanded, knowing, as they do, that natives are 
in the habit of selling equally good land at rates a half or a 
third lower: and, on the other hand, they are deterred from 
buying the ground from natives, partly on account of the diffi¬ 
culty which they would experience in purchasing large con¬ 
tinuous tracts, and partly from a dread lest their title to the 
land might at a future period be disputed by Government, 
which would most probably occur in numerous cases. 

The native mill, being a very imperfect apparatus, large 
quantities of copperah are annually sent out of the District, 
chiefly to Colombo. It is much to be desired that the oil 
itself should alone be transported; and this cannot be expected 
until some better kind of mill has been introduced. Many 
years ago an Englishman began to construct such an apparatus 
at Kalpitiya; it was made on the plan adopted in Europe, 
where a heavy vertical wheel is forced to move in a circular 
path over the substance to be crushed. 

The cultivation of the cocoanut is extending very rapidly, 
and, as the District affords every facility for water traffic, it 
may be presumed that the number of topes will be increased 
year after year. 

The farming system adopted with regard to this plant is 
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that customary' in many parts of the East. The land-ovmer 
places on the grounds one or more peasant families, who take 
charge of the plants until they are in full bearing—that is, for 
from four to eight years—at the end of which time the tenant 
receives o,ne-half of the trees as bis hire. This gives him, how¬ 
ever, no claim to the land itself. Occasionally, instead of 
making this division, the proprietor dismisses the cultivator, 
after paying him at the rate of a shilling, or a dollar, for each 
tree. It is almost unnecessary to add, that daring the first 
three or four years the plants must he watered daily in dry 
weather. 

I know of no more legitimate source of public revenue than 
a small tax on fruit-bearing- cocoanut trees. \Vhenever this 
has been proposed, the natives have made a great outcry; but 
it is quite notorious, and is indeed freely acknowledged by 
themselves, that no sooner is a man in possession of a small 
cocoanut tope, than he is independent for the rest of his life ; 
he has absolutely nothing to do but to pluck the fruit, eat one 
portion, and sell the remainder. The paddy cultivator has to 
labour during several months to obtain one crop, and even this 
he may lose from unfavourable weather;—he is taxed. On the 
contrary, the cocoanut cultivator has merely to water his trees 
for two or three years, and then he may safely reckon on a 
continuous crop for forty or fifty years, and this without any 
further labour on his part;—he is not taxed. 

In the interior, where the cocoanut does not thrive so well 
as along the coast, the natives turn their attention to the culti¬ 
vation of various grains—in an especial manner to that of paddy. 
Of this plant, a great many varieties are known, which how¬ 
ever, so far as this District is concerned, may be divided into 
two great classes, according to whether they ripen in four 
or in three months. The former being sown from July to ' 
December, yields the Malta harvest (Sbed<5«)Jo3®) in January, 
February, and March. The latter, placed in the ground between 
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April and July, ripens in August or September, giving the 
Tala harvest (oD(J Those kinds of paddy known 

as ifd-vl (SbS), IlanhaXaxyan lufi), Hmaramdla 

are only sown for the Maha harvest. Most, if not 
all of the rest, may be used for either crop. 

The natives here, as elsewhere, make their tanks too shallow, 
the embankments unequal in height throughout, and the par¬ 
tition mounds too numerous. To shew the evil effects of these 
mistakes, and the best means by which they are to be obviated, 
would require more room than can be allowed in this sketch. 

The farm system is that which has been the curse of India 
from time immemorial; and it prevails, I believe, in every part 
of the Island. It is liable to slight modifications, but its 
general features may be thus described. 

No lauded proprietor farms his own ground. Twice annually 
he comes to an agreement with a number of peasants, each of 
whom takes charge of the field allotted to him for that one 
crop.* When the grain has been threshed and the Government 
share deducted, the remainder is divided into four equal 
shares, thus:— 

Proprietor; Cattle; Seed-corn; Cultivator. 

In general, the landlord provides the cattle and seed-corn, 
the peasant feeding the former as long as they are employed 
on the ground. 

In most cases no particular arrangement is made regarding 
the straw. Any one who pleases may take it. In fact, owing 
to the bad system pursued in reaping, one-half or more of it is 
left in the field as stubble. 

Unless either the large proprietors can be induced to farm their 
own lands, or the natives can be induced to combine to some 
extent in all objects for the mutual benefit of the inhabitants 


*Of conrs« it frequently bappent that a peasant cultirates the same field 
during several succeasive years. 
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of each village, and until leases for lengthened periods are 
adopted, the peasant has no eaconragement in endeavour* 
ing to hnprove his farm, and it is utterly hopeless to expect 
any great improvement in this branch of agriculture. 

Such then are some of those circumstances which tend to act 
injuriously on agriculture. There still remains to be noticed 
the train of evils arising from the manner in which the grain 
tax is levied, a system which, however defective it may be, can¬ 
not be easily dispensed with. This subject is, however, one of 
too great importance to be treated of in this abstract. 

Much land being so situated that it cannot be irrigated, is 
reserved for the cultivation of what are called “ fine grains,” 
such as kurakkan, men6ri, sesamum, &c. 

The system pursued is most destructive; the same piece of 
ground being sown only once in five, ten, or fifteen years, and 
the land allowed to become covered with wood in the intervals. 
The ashes of this brushwood form the only manure employed. 
The natural effects of a plan by which each peasant must 
possess a number of separate patches of laud, each large 
enough to give him a sufficient crop for one year, are abundantly 
evident. I have often travelled for days together through 
nothing but chena land—so the clearings are termed—with¬ 
out seeing more than a very few trees of any value as timber. 

Nothing but the introduction of the use of manures can 
check the inherent evils of the system. 

These plants then—the cocoanut, paddy, and fine grains— 
employ the greater portion of the agricultural population; 
others are however cultivated, and of the more important I 
shall give short notices. 

Tobacco is to be met with all over the District; but more atten¬ 
tion is paid to it at and to the south of Ghilaw than elsewhere. 

The system of cultivation is as follows. The ground during 
from six to twelve months is manured by railing off suc¬ 
cessively small portions of the field and using those as cattle 
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folds. There are two seasons for sowing tobacco: that for the 
Mahd harvest is sown in December and January, and cot in 
March and April; that for the Yala harvest is sown in June 
and July, and cut in September. Throughout the greater 
portion of the District the Maha harvest aloue is looked to. 
In the extreme south the Yala is that to which sole attention 
is directed. Two months after sowing, the young plants, which 
have then four or five leaves each, are removed from the 
nursery and planted in rows three feet apart. At intervals 
during three or four months the leaves are successively stripped 
off, dried partly in the sun and partly in sheds, and ultimately 
piled np in a small close room where they heat considerably. 
About ten leaves are obtained from each plant; these are worth 
from Vl,\d. to 4cf., the cost of cultivation being abont 
The large profit thus shown is, however, rather nominal 
than real, as lengthened droughts frequently ruin the crops; 
heavy rain occurring before the leaves are ripe proves equally 
injurious. The price of the leaves varies extremely; the worst 
are not worth more than a few shillings per thousand, the very 
best not less than £6, and sometimes even £7 10s., for the 
same quantity. Those which bring this latter price are 
large, thick, viscous, and both taste and smell very strong. 
Tlie method adopted in drying the produce and in manufactur¬ 
ing it is extremely defective. 

If the land be rented out, the crop is divided thus Land- 
owner, Peasant, Cattle—equal shares. 

The Palmyra palm {Borassus Jiabelli/ormia, Linn.) is found in 
all the maritime portions of the District, but is not much prized. 
It is chiefly used for the purpose of obtaining from it toddy &xidi 
jaggery. The wood of old trees answers admirably for rafters; 
the kernels are cool and pleasant; and from the expressed 
juice of the husk surrounding the nut a kind of paste called 
Punattoo is made. In the Northern parts of the Island this 
substance forms an important article of food. 
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Kitul {Caryota tcrens, Linn.) grows freely towards the 
interior, bat is not much cultivated; the jaggery obtained from 
it is considered superior to all others. 

The Talipot {Corypka umhraculifera, Linn.) is all but un¬ 
known. 

The Areka palm {Areca catechuy Linn.) is very extensively 
cultivated in the southern part of the District. It begins to 
bear about six years after being planted, and produces, on 
an average, 100 nuts annually; these are worth on the spot 
from 2{d. to 4^^. per hundred. The tree is short-lived, 
generally shewing signs of decay after twenty years or so. 
During the supremacy of the Portuguese and Dutch the 
natives at Puttalam were in the habit of paying their taxes 
in “ betel nuts”; these must, however, have been procured 
from other Districts, as it is found that the tree does not 
thrive anywhere near the village. The plants shoot up 
rapidly during the first few years, but then die away suddenly. 
The present produce is unequal to the demand; large quantities 
are consequently brought from the southern parts of the 
Island, where the soil is better adapted to the plant. 

Plantains (ifwsa sapientuniy Linn.) grow abundantly every¬ 
where, but little attention is paid to the selection of good 
varieties. 

Betel creeper (Sip. btdatvela, §0CjDi(3) is found in 
every village, but only towards the south are large gardens 
given up to this plant. 

Pepper was at one time cultivated to a great extent near 
Mddampe, but is now totally neglected, the natives believing 
that if ground be devoted to it alone, the expenses of the culti¬ 
vation would not be covered, and that, if allowed to clamber 
round cocoanut trees, these would be destroyed. 

Coffee grows freely and the fruit is collected by the natives, 
but it is of coarse of little or no value. 

Cinnamon is found abundantly about eight miles to the 
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sonth of Pattalam, and also in other parts of the District; the 
bark used to be collected daring the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, and the villagers still gather small quantities 
of it 

The Bread fruit {Artoearpus incisa, Linn.) and Jack {Arto- 
earpui integrifolvi, Linn.) are much cultivated towards the 
south; the former grows well at Kalpitiya. 

The Sapan wood {Cceaalpina Sappan, Linn.—Sip. paiangi, 
o«r«9) grows in the District, but I am not aware that it is 
collected for sale. 

In some parts of the District Hemp (Ceylon—Sip. hema, 
Crotalaria juncea, Linn.) is raised in considerable 
quantities ; but the absence of pure running streams is a great 
obstacle in the way of the cultivator; it is chiefly employed 
by fishermen. 

Formerly, when the collection of eheya {Oldenlandia 
Linn.,—Sip. st^anmu^) was a Government mono¬ 
poly, large quantities used to be obtained from the sandy 
downs which gird the coast; that growing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Eialpitiya was considered to be of the best 
quality. A peculiar caste of people employ themselves to a 
considerable extent in digging up and drying the root, which 
yields a very brilliant, and I believe permanent red dye. 
About ten or fifteen tons of this article are exported annually 
to the Continent of India. 

It may be proper to mention that at Kalpitiya considerable 
quantities of a kind of seaweed are dried and sent to different 
parts of the Island, where it is usually termed Jaffna moss. 
Graeillaria lichenoides^ Grev. 

The process of preparation consists simply in washing it in 
fresh water and drying it several times in succession; when 
boiled and allowed to cool, it forms a transparent, nearly taste¬ 
less, but, I am told, nourishing jelly. The preparation of the 
plant was first commenced in 1806, at which time the usual 
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price was ^d. per lb.; it has now however fallen to l^d., but 
the process is less carefully conducted than formerly. 

The fruits and vegetables are the same as in other parts of 
the low-country; but no attention whatever being paid to their 
cultivation, the produce of tlie majority is poor and insipid. 
English vegetables have at various times been planted; but 
lettuces, radis/tes, and some kinds of bean are the only ones 
which appear capable of accommodating tliemselves to the 
climate. 

Cotton grows wild over the whole District, and the product 
used to be collected in large quantities. Cloth from English 
looms bos, however, to a great extent, driven the native manu¬ 
facturer out of the market. 

Timber. 

The whole face of the District, with the exception of a narrow 
strip along the sea-coast, being covered with wood, a consider¬ 
able variety of timber trees is to be met with. 

Tlie commonest of these are the following:— 


English. 

Sinhalese. 

Classical. 

Ebony 

... Ealuwara, eD66<5 

... Diospyros Ebenum, Rotz. 

Satinwood 

... Buruta, gdtm 

... Chloroxylon Swietenia, D.C. 

— 

Milla, Sde 

... Vitex altissima, Linn. 

— 

Halmilla, «3d@cfC 

... BerTy& Ammonilla, Rox. 

Ironwood* 

... Palu, 

... Mimusops Iiidica, D.C. 

— 

Godapara, «'«s»S)c}d 

... Dillenia retusa. Than. 

— 

Horn, S'S)3 c5 

Diptercarpus Zeylanicus, Thw. 

Jack 

... Eos, S'csied 

... Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 

Teak 

... Tiikka, s•td^da 

... Tectona grandis, Linn. 


Of these. Jack is never found growing spontaneously, and of 
the Teak there are unfortunately but few specimens left, all 
the plantations of this tree formed in the southern part of the 


The true ircnwood trecia Mt$tua ferrea, L. (Siy. ndgaha, cocses.) 
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District having been cat down without any provision being 
made for a future supply. Some young plants were, however, 
brought up to Puttalam about a year ago, and have hitherto 
grown well. 

From some of the indigenous trees various gums and resins, 
valuable in the Arts and in Medicine, are obtained. 

FisAeries. 

As might be presumed, a large number of persons are en> 
gaged in catching and in caring fish. For the former purpose 
various plans are adopted. The passing cooly or lazy villager 
obtains a savoury addition to his evening meal by cutting ofif 
and gradually emptying small portions of half-dried-up tanks; 
while others attain the same end by pursuing shoals of fish 
along shallow channels, and suddenly dropping over them 
conical-shaped baskets. The quantity of fish caught in this 
way would appear extraordinary to those who have not had 
opportunities of observing that every collection of water, how¬ 
ever small, swarms with life. Those whose means are greater, 
make use of drag nets managed by two persons, which are used 
either in still water or else in the surf which beats against, 
and at short intervals surmounts, the shelves of rocks which 
line the coast 

To catch large fish, hooks and lines, deep sea nets, and 
stake nets are employed. The latter are ingeniously con¬ 
structed of saplings tied side by side, leaving interstices of 
half an inch or more. A fence of these is run out from the 
shore, and terminates in a series of arrow-headed chambers. 
It is in these kraals that the majority of the turtle obtained here 
are caught. Another plan, in constant use among the natives, 
is to run a fence of saplings or nets from each side of a river, 
leaving only a small channel in the centre; in this channel 
they place either a long bag net, or else a series of baskets 
formed on the principle of a mouse trap, the fish entering 
with ease but being unable to effect their escape. Shrimp 
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fishers make use of a fine net worked in such a manner as to 
form a lengthened funnel-shaped figure, to the large circle 
forming the aperture of which small lead weights are attached. 
The net is carried folded over the left arm ; a rotatory motion 
is given to the weighted end, which is ultimately propelled to 
a considerable distance, and in such a manner as to fall on the 
water expanded and with the opening downwards; the lead 
weights immediately sink to the bottom and enclose within the 
circle the fish which happen to he on the spot. 

Large quantities of fish are dried, salted, and despatched to 
the interior; the process is, however, carried out in the most 
imperfect manner, and the product, consequently, in many 
cases utterly unfit for consumption, is without doubt a fre¬ 
quent cause of illness among those who partake of it. 

Since the tax upon fish was removed, the trade in this article 
has very much diminished, and the boatmen are most anxious 
that the duty should again be levied. This may appear para¬ 
doxical, but I speak positively; all the chief fishers here 
having on one occasion expressed their opinions in my pre¬ 
sence, and this under circumstances which makes me feel 
confident that such is the real state of feeling among them. 

The anomaly is easy of explanation. When the fish tax 
was farmed out, it was of course the interest of the renters 
that as much activity as possible should be displayed. They 
accordingly matle advances to the poorer boatmen, caused 
their canoes and nets to be repaired, and in return constantly 
urged them to assiduity. The renter thus secured himself 
from loss, and the fisher, besides receiving an advance when 
in distress, found that he had by his industry secured for him¬ 
self a larger sum than hitherto. In fact, the wish for the tax 
is merely a modified acknowledgment of the advantages of 
capital. The people are too wanting in enterprise and too 
divided among themselves to unite for any useful purpose, and 
although aware of the advantages of industry, have not energy 
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enough to act upon this conviction withont the constant 
admonitions of headmen. Like all Asiatics, they become 
utterly helpless if unprovided with chiefs. 

Domestic Anivials. 

Of the domestic animals, no breed is, so far as I am aware, 
peculiar to the District. Large quantities of cattle are annu¬ 
ally brought over from the Coast, and are bought up to be 
employed for the ploughing of paddy fields as draught or as 
pack cattle. There appear to be several breeds, but no trouble 
is taken in preserving or improving any. The largest and 
handsomest are not considered so profitable as those of moderate 
size, but on this subject the natives appear to be gradually 
altering their opinion. Buffaloes in large numbers stray over 
the plains and through the jungles of the District; they are 
sluggish animals, are possessed of more physical strength 
than the common cattle, but are slow-paced and soon sicken 
and die if they have not frequent opportunities of immersing 
themselves in water. They are used in farming, and are also 
commonly employed in carts, a practice which, I believe, is 
notgeneral throughout the Island. Sheep and goats of several 
breeds are found in considerable numbers all along the coast. 
Towards the interior the natives entertain some prejudice 
against the rearing of them; and indeed, owing to the habits of 
these animals, it would be troublesome keeping them in a 
District covered with forest and abounding in leopards. 

Of the larger cattle, it may, I think, with safety be said that, 
like guns, one-half at least are purchased, not from an expec¬ 
tation that they will yield any direct profit to the owner, but 
simply as a means of investing money ; thus they frequently 
form portions of the marriage gifts among the natives; and 
till the present high rate of interest ceases, and the people 
understand to some extent the principles of banking, and feel 
confidence in these establishments, the system will doubtless 
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continue. It is only on very rare occasions that cattle are 
killed for food ; the hides are invariably thrown away; and, in 
short, in a District abounding in pasture laud, dairies, are 
unknown, milk and butter are rarities, and scarcely any 
benefit is derived from the existence of cows, buffaloes, or 
sheep. A large proportion of the natives along the coast 
being Muhammadans, pigs are only to be met with in two 
or three of the larger villages. An English breed has 
lately been introduced, thrives well, and is being gradually 
disseminated. 

During the last few years the amount of stock has been very 
greatly diminished by murrain ; in.many places three-fourths 
of the animals have died. It is highly desirable that the 
natives should receive some simple instructions as to the 
method of treatment in such cases; hitherto charms alone 
have been applied, and the consequent loss to the country 
has been very great indeed. 

Wild Animah. 

It is only within a recent period that attention has, so far 
as I am aware, been paid to the zoology of the District. I am 
therefore not prepared to enter into any details at present. So 
far os the better known and large animals are concerned, this 
may be mentioned:— 

Elephants are abnndant everywhere, and cause considerable 
injury to the cultivated lands. Accidents to human beings are 
however extremely rare. Tlie jungle bear aud the two species 
of leopard (commonly but falsely termed by Europeans, chetah 
or tiger) are common; the black variety is occasionally met 
with. Wild hogs are abundant, and frequently corcfmit great 
ravages in young cocoanut aud plantain gardens, as do the 
porcupines. Herds of deer are to be seen grazing in the plains 
t or trooping through the forest glades; there are four species, 

if the musk deer be included. Jackals abound everywhere; the 


o 
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natives say that there arc two distinct species, one large and 
red, the other smaller and dark, but I have not been able to 
verify this. Two varieties of the mungoose are to be seen in 
every piece of open jungle; they prove destructive to poultry, 
ns do wild-cats and civets. The man\a, or scaly ant-eater, I 
have met with on several occasions. It is used as food. The 
rivers and tanks abound with crocodiles, of which there appear 
to be two si>coie8, one attaining a length of eighteen or twenty 
feet, and formidable to men and cattle, the other seldom exceed¬ 
ing eight or ten feet, and perfectly harmless when uninjurc<l. 
Both are naturally timid and fear the face of man. Numerous 
species of smaller lizards are found. That commonly known 
under the name of iomna is used as food, and its skin is 
converted into shoes. It is hunted with dogs trained for that 
purpose. 

The forests contain numerous and beautiful birds and insects, 
many yet undescribed; but of these, for reasons already given, 
it would be premature to say anything at present. 

It may be mentioned here that at Kalpitiya (or Calpentyn 
as it is often written) a considerable quantity of bcche-de^mcr 
is annually prepared and sent to Jaffna for exportation to the 
Malay Peninsula and China. It consists simply of the dried 
bodies of a species of IJolothvria (sea cucumber), which is 
found in large quantities along the oozy shores of the Gulf. 
They are picked up at ebb tide. When token into the hand the 
muscular contraction of the thick leathery integument is so 
strong, that a great portion of the viscera is frequently 
forcibly protruded. If this does not occur, the animals are 
opened, and, after embowelling, boiled for a couple of hours till 
quite soft, and then dried on the beach if the weather is favour¬ 
able ; under other circumstances, in close huts by means of 
fires. The price on the spot is about 3s. 9d. per 1000, and this 
quantity can easily be collected by two men during one ebb 
tide. 
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Pearl and Chank Fisheries. 

Pearl banks exist along the coast from Chilaw to Karatlvu 
Island, but many years have elapsed since they were fished, 

Cliauks are still in considerable demand; they are exported 
to the continent, where they are sawn up and converted into 
beads, bracelets, and other ornaments. As a branch of revenue 
this has, however, almost entirely ceased to exist. 

ITistort/ and Inhabitants. 

An attempt to write a connected history of any small por¬ 
tion of a country is almost absurd; its own iieciiL'ar politics 
are trivial, aud matters of greater interest at once merge into 
the. general history of the land. 

The only historical circumstance attaching much interest to 
the District is the erection within it of the first Capital of 
Ceylon. 

From the Mahuwanso (Tumour’s translation, p. 47 et st'n.) 
and Uidiam’s Sacred aud Historical liooks of Ceylon (p. 27 ct 
seq.) we learn, that on the very day that the last Buddha ex¬ 
pired, Prince Wijaya, grandson of the lion, having by his dis¬ 
solute conduct been driven from his home on the continent, 
lauded at some part of the coast near Puttalam; that after pro¬ 
ceeding a few miles towaixls the interior and overcoming a 
female demon, named Kuwcui, who had enchauted and thrown 
into a dark cavern his seven hundred followers, he built a 
palace to ratify a covenant which he had made with the sor¬ 
ceress. Arouud this palace the first Capital of Ceylon was 
built, and received the name of or Tammaund 

Adawiya, or Tammaund Nuwara, from the red earth found there 
having stained the hands of Wijaya’s followers, who, overcome 
by sea-sickness and faintness, bad thrown themselves on the 
ground to recruit their strength. The place is well-known 
here under the name of Tammannu Adawiya; it lies about six 
or eight miles to the cast of Puttalam, and was described by 
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Mr. Caaic Chitty ia the TraDeactions of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. A few rough pillars aad slabs scattered at raodom iu 
a thick jungle are the only remains now visible. 

"VVijaya’s companions and successors soon established them¬ 
selves in different parts of the country, and in the fifth reign, 
that of Panduk&bhaya, the scat of Government was finally 
removed about forty miles north-west to Anurddhapura. A 
king of Mddampe (Tanne Wclla Bdhu), and the queen Alliyara 
Sdni, who has been referred to in a previous section, are the 
only other Royal personages having their residence within the 
District, of whom, as far os 1 am aware, history contains any 
record. 

In Upham's Collections (Vol. III.,p. 324 etaeq.') there is an 
account of the removal of the branch of the B6 tree from 
Jambudwipa to B6dhimandala at Anurddhapura, &c. In this 
tract particular mention is made of a Malabar nation having 
been called to assist in a local war which occurred in the time 
of Tissa who followed Dutthagdmini. The foreigners landed 
at Ktirativu, fourteen miles north of Puttalam, and appear to 
have proceeded towards the interior nearly by the line of the 
present Kuruncgala road. What we are to understand by the 
niue hundred cannons which the Malabars brought with them, 
it is difficult to surmise; probably the confusion arises from 
mistranslation. 

The inhabitauts, os in other maritime Districts, are composed 
of people of many nations. The Muhammadans or Moormen are 
said by Sir A. Johnston to have first settled in the Island in 
the early part of the Eighth century; they formed portion of 
those Arabs of the house of Haslum who were driven from 
Arabia by the tyranny of the Caliph Abdul Melek Ben 
Merwen, and who, proceeding southwards, made various settle¬ 
ments in the South of India and Malacca. In Ceylon they 
carried on a very extensive trade in rice, indigo, chunks, cheya, 
&c.; and by making advances to the natives for the purpose of 
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repairing the tanks, were the means of keeping the northern 
part of the Island in a very prosperous condition. These are 
the most industrious and mercantile class; they are the traders, 
bontique keepers, master fishers, &c.; they also deal largely in 
cattle, aud are frequent purchasers of Government taxes. 
They are for the most part confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the sea; there are, however, Moor villages scattered about the 
interior, the inhabitants of which are much disliked and feared 
by the natives. The Moors have mixed up with their own 
faith many superstitions borrowed from Hinduism. 

Of Malays but few reside in the District, and these are 
soldiers, pensioners, or descendants of sneh, aud in general 
hold small Goverumeut employments, such as peons, &c. 

The Dutch descendants generally find employment as clerks, 
post-holders, &c. It is greatly to be regretted that this class 
relies so much on the support of Government; they possess 
qualities which one would expect to adapt them for the life of 
tradesmen; and if so employed they would he better off and 
much more independent. Some foolish prejudice is the only 
obstacle to this desirable change. The majority, I believe, 
adhere to the Dutch and Protestant Cliurch. 

The Porticffucse descendants now form, on the whole, a very 
degraded class, aud seem to he looked down upon by all. They 
profess Roman Catholicism. 

The low-oouutry Sinhalese employ themselves in keeping 
boutiques or taverns, trading in salt, cultivating cocoanut gar¬ 
dens, &c. They have to a great extent forgotten Buddhism, 
and for the most part seem to have no fixed opinion on re¬ 
ligious matters, changing their faith with astonishing non¬ 
chalance at the call of interest or whim. 

The Sinhalese who live in the jangle pattus treat those of 
the coast with mnchscoru; they adhere with a tolerable firmness 
to Buddhism, hut have not failed to conjoin with this com¬ 
paratively pure faith countless superstitions borrowed from 
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other nations. Latterly, owing to the sloth and ignorance of 
the priests, many of the people are becoming indifferent to 
Buddhism, and while one constantly finds vihdres going to ruin, 
few if any are rising to supply their places. 

A large number of Tamil coolies annually pass through the 
District on their way to and from the coff&e estates in the 
interior; of these not a few take up their residence about 
Puttajam or other villages, being employed os carters, placed 
in charge of young cocoanut plantations, &c. 

There is still one race to be mentioned, many of the customs 
prevalent among which are singular and worthy of attention ; 
I refer to the Mukkuvar. These people are Christian Tamils, 
and arc found, I believe, solely along the coast and to the north 
of Cliilaw. They intermarry with each other and with Tamil 
Christians, but keep a good deal apai’t from the other inhabi¬ 
tants. In general appearance they somewhat resemble Moor¬ 
men. At one time they formed a very influential body and 
^losscssed largo tracts of laud; but being almost without 
exception addicted to drinking, they have now sunk very much 
in the social scale. The Mukkuvar headmen are termed 
Itiijavanniya, and Kumdravauniya respectively, and by an 
ancient custom these titles ought to dcsccud, not from fatlicr 
to son, but from uncle to ue 2 )hcw. To describe the origin of 
this strange practice would occu 2 >y more time than can at 
present be afforded; I therefore omit it. 

1 have thus endeavoured to give a description of this Dis¬ 
trict. There is notliiug of particular interest, but the recui’diug 
of such statistics is often useful at a future iieidod, which must 
plead my apology for laying so dry a paper before the Society. 
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HOCK INSCRIPTION AT GURUGODA VIHARE 
IN THE MAGUL-KO'RALE, SEVEN-KORALl^S. 

By a. 0. BnoDiE, Esq. 

On a late official tour tbrongh tny District and tliroiigli a 
jtart of boven-kdrales, in company with the Government Agent 
of this Province, we visited the vihure of Qurugoda at Giri- 
liuwa in Magul-k6ral6, about twenty-five miles south of 
Auurudhapura. This is one of the so-called rock temple.'?, 
which are abundantly scattered over the country. The dwell¬ 
ing for the priests is as usual considerably elevated, being 
built on a 2 >rojecting knoll, and is in the form of a square 
enclosing a small open and sunken court, in which on each suc¬ 
cessive morning the village women stand, while one of the 
priests, concealed behind a curtain, reads aloud portions of the 
sacred books. The temple itself is on a higher platform, and 
is formed by running up a wall at the front part of a wide 
shallow cave formed by a huge over-hanging ledge of rock. 
The internal walls are 'ornamented in the customary manner 
with crude, vividly coloured paintings, which ponrtray the 
tortures to be endured in a future state of existence by the 
wicked. A few mutilated but very neatly carved Buddhas lyi ng 
near the doorway, and a half-ruined Diigoba, complete the 
resemblance between this and the hundred structures of a 
similar cho-racter to be met with here. 

A flight of stairs rudely cut out of the solid rock leads to 
the summit of the peak, from whence one obtains an extensive 
view over a country flat and fertile in its general character, but 
diversified by numerous isolated granitic groups. On a pre¬ 
cipitous face of rock opposite the baija-maduwa, I found that a 
space about four feet square had been brought to a smooth sur¬ 
face and then covered with a long inscription, partly in Siy- 
halese and partly in Pali. Not having time to copy the whole 
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of this, the head priest obligingly caused it to be transcribed 
on an ola, which he presented to me on the spot. This ola I 
placed at different times in the bands of two well-infonned 
natives, and having compared the translations made by them, 
beg to lay the perfected English version before the Society. 

It will be observed that the inscription is simply a grant to 
the pncsts of this vihare of certain villages and lands (so far 
as their produce is concerned) for the purpose of defraying the 
ordinary expenses of the establishment. 

It is dated in the year Saka 1701, which I believe corres¬ 
ponds to 1779, A. D., and is stated to have been issued in ac¬ 
cordance with the wishes of the King, Klrti $n' Hilja Sinha, 
who, according to the Mahdwanso, reigned from A.D. 1747, to 
A.D. 1781, a statement in so far according with the inscription. 
It is only necessary to add, that the arrangement of words and 
clauses has been only so far altered as to make the translation 
tolerably intelligible. 


Tbanslatiok. 

“ On this Thursday the 13th day after the full moon of the 
month Wesak in the year of the glorious king Saka, 1701. 

“ For the purpose of performing the rites and offerings in 
Ihe Vihare Gale Vilinre of Qirihdwa beyond IVll-oj'a in the 
JIaha-meda-pattn of Magnl-kdralA 

“ This being suggested by the Wanni Mudaliy&r of Qirihdwa, 
and by Pilimatalawwd Wijayasundara IWjakarunfi. Sdnddhipati 
Itdja Mantri who perforins the oflSces of Maha Disdwa of 
Puttajam MunnAsaram A'naiviluntun inclnding the Sev"!!- 
kdralds, and Mahd Adigdr, and by the Minister’s son who 
performs the duties of liajuwodana Nilame,* the sou of the 
said Senddhipati. 

“ This being suggested, the Supreme Lord of Ladkd, Kfrft 
^rl lldja Siyha, who is endowed with every regal power and 
adorned with gems of virtue, celebrated for might in his own 
and foreign dominions, presiding like the God Sakra and 
conducting like Buddha himself, having ascended the throne 


The officer baring charge of the ICtog’s wardrobe. 
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of the wealthy city Sayikandannm, hereby sacrifices to the 
W^ragala Dilgaba (D^ai7t>a/ians6) the pyramid at W6ragala, 
on the east of this side of Gurngo^ B^wnma, on the south 
from this side of Yantan Pallewallewatia Wiragala and Pem- 
purugalla, on the west from this side of the village Belliagama 
W6ragala Lohuhettigama B^wnma, on the north from this side 
of the tank of Waduressa and the stone post of the water 
reservoir of Giribdwe, all the houses, trees, gardens, high lands, 
and low lauds* situated within these four limits, to be 
possessed, as to all the produce thereof, by Dhammarakkhita 
Unndns6 of Girib&we, his disciples and their successors from 
generation, to generation on condition of performing the 
Buddhist sacrifices. 

“ May the kings, ministers, and other persons who come into 
this world hereafter, without disturbing or encroaching, endea¬ 
vour to obtain glory and nirmum by increasing the offerings 
more and more. 

“ Should any one dispossess (the priests) of grass, timber, 
fiowers or fruit, he will be born a great pretu.”^ 


I^ote by Honorary Secretary, 1882. 

[Appended is a line for line transcript in Sinhalese (A) and Roman 
characters (B) of this inscription as recently (December, 1881) copied, 
by request, under the direction of C. E. Jayatilaka Hulugala, Hat4- 
mahatmayd of the Yanni Hntpattu in the Kurun6gala District, who 
writes;—“The Kdrala whom I got to take the copy from the rock 
teUs me the characters arc very illegible, and that it was with diffi¬ 
culty he deciphered them.” The amended translation (C) from the 
Kdrula’s MS. copy is by B. Gunasekara, Translator to Government.] 


* “ Highlands and low lands,” t.«., paddy fields and cheua land, 
f A wandcriug mischievous demon. 


H 
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C. 

*' Oa this Tbarsdaj, the 13th day after the full moon of the month 
Yesak in the year 1701 of the correct Saka era. 

“ For the purpose of performing the religious rites and ceremonies in 
the Veragala Vih&r6 of Girib&va on this side of Mi-oya in the Meda- 
pattu of Magul E6raI4. 

“This being suggested to the victorious, prosperous, and paramount 
Sovereign Lord by the Vanni Mudaliydr of Giribdva, by the Priest 
Dhainmsrakkhita, and by Pilimatalavv6 Vijayasundara Iti^akirapa 
Sinudhipati R^ja Mantri who performs the offices of Muhli Adigdr 
and Maha Disava of the Seven Kdral<^ including Putta]am, Mnn- 
n^ssaram, and A'naivijuntdn, and by the minister’s son who performs 
the duties of Haluwadana Nilamd, the son of the said S4n4dhipati. 

“ This being suggested, the Supreme Lord of Ladka Kirti Sri Kaja 
Sipha, who ascended the throne of the illustrious city Srfvardhana 
called Sayikhanda, who is endowed with glory and power, is 
adorned with gems of virtue, and who has extended his fame and 
glory throughout his own great kingdom and (foreign) countries^ 
seated himself like the god Sakra, and, in conformity with the life 
of Bddhisatva, offered all the houses, trees, high lands and low lands, 
situated within those fonr limits,, viz., this side of Gurngoda Hdwuraa 
on tlie East of the Veragala Dugoba (relic-repository), this side of 
of Yakta Mflavela Mumiya and Hcgdgama Velvftiya, tliisside of 
Veragala on the South, Lukahe(tigama Bivuma on the Vt'ost, and 
this side of the tank of Vadur^.ssa and the stone post of the water 
reservoir of Giribuvn on the North, to be possessed for the sake of 
the four priestly requisites by the disciples of Dhamma-rakkhita 
Uanhns^ of Giribuvo, and their successors, on condition of performing 
the Rnddhist ceremonies. 

“May the Kings, Ministers, and other persons who come into this 
world hereafter, without disturbing or encroaching, endeavour to 
obtain the bliss of heaven and release, by increasing the offerings 
more and more. 

“ Should any one dispossess (the Priests) of grass, timber, flowers 
or fruit which bdong to the Buddha* ho will be born a groat prdtd.”j’] 


* Reading ocsjcsed gS) ecoiisccca for tssSsSoK^aa, 

f A disembodied spirit suffering misciy. 
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CATALOGUE OF CEYLON BIRDS. 


By E. F. Kelaart, M.D. Ediu., F.L.S., F.6.S., &c., and 
Edgar L. Layard, C.M.E.S., Ac. 


ORDER: ACCIPITRES. 

SUB-OBDKB : AcCiriTRES Didbni. 
Earn,: FalcomdcB. 
a. —Aqdiuna:. 


Aquila Bonelli, Temm. 

Aquila penuata, Gmel. 
Spizaetus Nipolensis, Blylh. 
Sp)z.ietus limDaetus, Hortf. 
Ictinactus Mulajensia, Temm. 
Hsematornis Chccla, Latham. 
Ilminatornis spilogaster, Blyth. 
Pontoactus leucognster, Gmel. 
Fontoaetus ictbjaetus. 
Haliastur Indus, Bodd. 


The Genoese Eagle. 

The Peanated Eagle. 

The Beautiful Crested Eagle. 
The Crested Eagle. 

The Black Eagle. 

The Chceln Eagle. 

The Ceylon Engle. 

White-bell icd Sea Eagle. 

Siva’s Elite. 


b. - FALCONlSiE. 


Falco peregrinus, Linn. 
Tiununculus alaudarius, Brits. 
Hypotriorchia chicquera, Shaw. 

Baza lophotes, Temm. 

Milvus Govinda, Sykes. 

Elanus melanoptcrus, Baud. 

Astur txivirgatus, Temm. 
Accipitor badius, Gmel. 
Accipitor uisus, Linn, 


The Peregrine F.alcon. 

The Kestrel Falcon. 

The Rufus-heoded Falcon. 

The Cohy Falcon. 

The Cheela or Govinda Kite. 
The Black-winged Falcon. 

The Three-streaked Kestrel. 
Brown’s Sparrow Hawk. 

The SpaiTow Hawk, 


c.—M iLVINjE. 


d .— ACCIPtTRIN.R. 
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e.— CinaNiE. 

Circus Swainsonii, A. SmitA. The Pale Harrier. 

Circus cinerascens, Montague. The Asliy Falcon. 

Circus molanoleucos, Penn. The Black and White Falcon. 

ScB-ORDEB : ACCIPITRES NoCTURNI. 

Farru: Strigida. 

a. —SURNTNiB. 

Athene castanotus, Blyth. The Ceylou Chesnut-winged Owl. 

Athene scutellata, Gray. The Hairy OwL 

6.—BcBONINiE. 

Ephioltes scops, Linn. The Scops*earod Owl. 

Ephialtes sunia, Hodgeon. The Reddish Owl. 

Ephialtes lempigii, Horsf. The Lempigi Owl. ^ 

Kotupa Ceyloneusis, Gmel. The Ceylon Eared Owl. 

c. —StukinjB. 

Symium Indroui, Gray. The Ulamd OwL 

d. —Strioin.®. 

Strix Javanica, Gmel. The Indian Barn Owl. 

ORDER: PASSERES. 

Sub-order i. : Fissirostrbs. 

A. F. Nocturni. 

Earn.: Caprimulgidee. 
a. —Stbatobnin®. 

Batrachostomus moniliger, Layard. The Ceylon Oil Bird. 

b . —Caphimulgin®. 

CaprimuIgusMaharattonsis.SyAes The Maharatta Goatsucker.' 
Capriroulgus Kelaarti, Blyth. The Nuwora Eliya Goatsucker. 
Caprimulgus Asiaticus, Latham. The Indian Goatsucker. 

B. F. Diurki. 

Earn.: Hinmdinidee. 

a. —Ctpskluc®. 

Cypsclus Bnlasicnsis, Gray. The commou Palm Swift. 

Cypselus mclba, JAnn. The common Large Swift. 
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CjrpscluB affinis. Gray. The Blackish Swift. 

Mocropteryx coronatus, Tickell. The Crested Swift. 
Collocaliabrevirostri8,3/cCfef/an. The Edible-neat Swallow. 
Acanthylis caudocuta, Zot/i. The Spiny-tailed Swallow, 

b .— HutUNDININAS. 

Himndo guttumlis, Scop. The oommon Indian Swallow. 

Hirundo hyperythra, Layard. The Red-bellied Swallow. 
Ilirundo domicola, Jcrdon, The Bungalow Swallow. 

Hirundo daurica, Linn. 

Fam.; Coraeiadee. 

a .— CORACIANf. 

Coracias Indica, Linn. The Indian Roller. 

Eurystomus Oricntalis, Linn. 

Fam.: Trogonidee. 

Horpactos fasciatus. Lath.? The Fasciated Trogon. 

Fam.: Aleedonida. 

a. — Halctonin£. 

Halcyon Capensis, TJnn. The Cape Eing-ilsher. 

Halcyon Snayrnensis, Linn. The Smyrna King-fisher 

Halcyon atricapillus, iMth. 

Ceyx triductyla Linn. The pretty Dwarf King-fisher 

b. — Alcbdonika. 

Alccdo Bcngalensis, Gmel. The IndianKing-fisher. 

Ceryle rudis, Linn. The Black and White King-fisher 

Fam.: Meropidee. 

a.— MERoriNiB. 

Merops Philippinus, Linn. The Philippine Bee Eater 
Mcrops viridiSy Linn. The Indian Bee Eater. 

Merops quinticolor» Keill. The Five-coloured Bee Eater 

Sub-Order h. Tbnuirostres. 

Fam.: Upipid<B. 

a .— Updpjnae, 

Upupa Senegalcnsis, Stoain. The Hoopoo. 
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Fam.: Promeropidee. 

a. —PROMEROPINiE. 

Nectjvrira Zcjlonica, Linn, The Ceylon Sunbird. 

Ncctnriua miuinin, Sykes. The smaller Sunbird. 

Noctorina MaharatteDsia, Lath. The short-billed purple Honoybird. 
NectArinn Lutcnia, Linn. The long-billed Floneybird, 

Diccum Tickelli, Blyth. Tickell’s Honeybird. 

Fam.: MeViphagidot. 

a. —MELirnAOis^. 

Phyllomis Malabarica, Lath. Mulabar Honey Eater. 

Phyllomis aurifrons, Temmi Green Honey Eater. 

PhyllorniH Jerdoni, Blyth. Jcrdon’s Honey Eater, 

Fam.: Certhiadae. 

a. —SittiSjE. 

Dendropbila frontalis, Rorsf. Blue Nuthatch or Creeper. 

Sub-Order iii. Dbktirostres. 

Fam,: Luscinida. 

a. —MALURINiE. 

Orthotoraus longicauda, Gmel. The rufons-hendcd Tailorbird. 
Cisticola cnrsitans, Blyth, The Grass Warbler. 

Cisticola omalum, Blyth. The mountain Grass Warbler. 

Drymoica valida, Blyth. Lnyard’s Grass Warbler. 

Drynioica inoniata, Sykes. 

Priuiu socialis, Sykes, 

b. —LosaHiUiE. 

Acroccphalus dnmetorum, Blyth. The mountain Marsh Warbler. 
Phyllopnenste nitidns, Blyth. 

Phyllopnen.sto montanus, Blyth. 

Phyllopnenste viridanns, Blyth. 


eontinued in ne.tt yumber.1 
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a. UPDPIN^E. 

Upupa S«&eg«loiuis, Suxtin. The Hoopoo. 

FAM: PROMEROPID.E. 

a. FROUEROPIX^. 

Nectarine Zejlonica, Zimt. The Ceylon Snnbird. 

Nectarine minima, Syket. The smaller Sunbird. 

Necterina Maherettensis, Lath. The short-billed purple Honejbird. 
Nectarine Lotenia, Ztim. The long-billed Honeybird. 

Dicasom Tickelli, Blyth. Tickel's Honejbird. 

FAM: MELIPHAGID.E. 
a. lI£I.IPHAGIN2e. 

Fhyllomis Molabarice, Lath. Malabar Honey Eater. 

Phyllomis aurifrons. Tenant Green Honey Eater. 

Phyllomis Jerdoni, Blyth. Jerdon's Honey Enter. 

FAM: CERTHIADiB. 

a. eiTTiNJE. 

Dendrophile firontalis, Honf. Blue Nuthatch or Creeper. 

SUB-ORDER III. DENTIROSTRES. 

FAM: LUSCINH).®. 

a. lUjLLTTRiKie:. 

Orthotomus longicaude, Gmd. The n^ous-headed Teilorbird. 
Cisticola cursitans, Blyth. The Graes Warbler. 

Cisticola omalura, Blyth. The mountain Grass Warbler. 

Drymoica valida, Blyth. Layard’s Grass Warbler. 

Drymoica inornate, Syhet. 

Frinia socialis, Syhet. 

b. LVSCCtIKJE. 

Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth. The mountain marsh Warbler. 
Phyllopneuste nitidus, Blyth. 

Phyllopneuste montanus, Blyth. 

Phyllopneuste viridanua, Blyth. 

C. ERTTBACIN.iG. 

Copsychns saularis, Linn. The Dialbird. 

Copsychus,- f 

Copsychus macrourus, OtneL The long-tailed Thrush. 

Pratincole caprata, Blyth. The Meadowchat. 

VdL. II. 


I 
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PrAtiocola atrata, Kelaart. The black do. or Newera Ellia Robin. 

Calliope cjana, Hodgt. 

Thamnobia Ailicata, Linn. The sootj Warbler. 

Cjranecula suecica, Zum. 

Sylvia affinis, Blyth. 

d. PARDi’A. 

Parus cinereus, VietU. The ashy Tomtit, or Titmouse. 

e. mniotiltisje. 

Zosteropi polpebrosua, Temm. The white-eyed Bushcreeper. 
Zoaterops annulosns, Swain. The mountain Bushcreeper. 

lora Zeylanica, ChntL Ceylon Bushcreeper. 

lora typhia, Linn. The green Bushcreeper. 

f. UOTACII.LIK.£. 

hfotacilla boaruln, Ztiu. The grey Wagtail. 

Slotacilla ludica. The Indian Wagtail. 

Budytcs (EniatruM) viridis, BlytK. The green Wagtail. 

Corydalla (Anthus) Richardi, Blyth. Richard's Pipit. 

Corydalla rufula, VUiU. The rufous Pipit. 

Corydalla striolata, Blytk. The mountain Pipit. 

FAM: TURDIDiE. 

a. TonuACjLnwK. 

Bracbypteryx Palliseri, Kelaart Palliser’s Ant-thrush. 

Drymocatapbus fuscocapillus, Blytk. 

Alcippe nigrifrons, BlyOt. The motmtain Thrush. 

Pitta brachyura, Jerdon. The short-tailed Pitta. 

b. TOBDnf.«. 

Oreocincla spiloptera, Blytk. Thrush. 

Memla Wardii, Jerdon. Ward's Thrush. 

Menila Kinnisii, Kelaart. The Newera Rllia Blackbird. 

C. TIMALIlt.E. 

Gorrulax cinereifbons, Blytk. Ashy-heoded Garrulax. 

Pomatorhinns melanurus, BlyA. The Ceylon Pomatorrhinus. 
hlalnrocercus griseus, Ontel. The “Seven Brothers" or dungthrush. 

hlalacoccrcus rufescens, Blytk. The reddish—do. 

Malococerous striatus, Stoaint. The mountain—do. 

Dumctia olbogularis, Blytk. 

Chrysomma sinense, Lath. 

d. OIUOLINA!. 

Oriolus melanocephalus, Zraa. The black-headed Oriole. 

Oriolus Kundoo? SyJtee. The golden Oriole. 

Oriolus Indicus, Brit. 
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X,, 


e. PTCNONOTIN*. 

Criniger Ictericus, Sirickland. The ashy Bulbul. 

Pycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart. YclIow>eared Bulbul. 
Pycnonotus flavirictus, Strickland. Bulbul. 

Pycnonotus hamorrhous, Gtntlf The CondaUkee Bulbul. . 
Pycnonotus atricapillus, VteiS. The black-headed Bulbul. 
Niltava rubecnloidea, Hodgt. 

Hemipus picatus, Hor»f. The black and white Hemipus. 

Rubigula gularis, Oould t 

Hypsipetes Nilghemensis, Jerdon. NIelgherry Hypsipetes. 

FAM: MUSCICAPm.®. 

f. HusacapntvB. 

Cryptolopha oinereo-capilla, Blytk. The grey-headed Flycatcher. 
Leucocerca compressiroetris, Blytk. 

Myiagra cosrulea, VieiU. 

Tchitrea paradisi, Lirm. The paradise Flycatcher. 

Butalis latirostris, Brie. The Flycatcher. 

Butalis-? 

Stoporala melanops, Blytk. The blueish Flycatcher. 

FAM: AMPELIDiE. 
a. cajiPEPnxoiKf. 

Pcricrocotus flammeus, Fortier. The elegant red Flycatcher. 

Pericrocotus peregrinus, Linn. The smaller Do. 

Campephaga Macei, Xuui. Mace's Caterpillar Catcher. 

Campephoga Sykesi, Striek. 

b. DICItCitIKA. 

Artamus leucorhynchos? Gtnel. The Shrike. 

Artamus fuscus, VieiU. Rufous-belUed Shrike. 

EdoUus Malaboricus, Scop. King Crow. 

Edolius rotifer, Tenon. The crested King-crow. 

Dicrurus ccerulescens, Zina. 

Dicrurus cdoliformis, Blytk. 

Dicrurus longicaudatus, A. Hay. 

Dicrurus leucopygialis, Blytk. 

Dicrurus macrocercus, VieUL 
Irena puella, Horrf. 


The blue Shrike. 
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FAM; LANIIDiE. 

a. UNIIK/C. 

Lanius saperciliorat, Linn. 

Lsnitu erythronotua, Vi^ora. Grey-backed Sbnke 
Tepbrodomia affinia, SlyA, Butcher-bird. 

SUB-ORDER IV. CONIROSTRES. 
FAM: CORVn).®. 
a, OAJtSUUKX. 

Ciaaa puella, BlyA ^ Layard. The monutaiii Jay. 

b. oovnss. 

Comia aplendena, FietZL The Indian hooded Crow 

Comta colminatua, Sykes, The common carrion Crow. 

FAM: STURNED.®. 

a. OBACVl.Ct.S. 

Gracula religioaa, Xia*. The Brahmin Maynah. 

Gracnla ptilogenya, BlyA. Dr. Templeton'a Maynah. 

b. 8TUB>a3fVE. 

Faator roeeua, Xom. The rose-coloured Starling. 

HeUeromis pagodarum, GnulJ The pagoda Starling. 
Hetseromis Malabarica, The Malabar Starling. 

Hetaeromia criatatella, Xtaa. The aub-crested Maynah. 

Acridotherea triatia, Zuul Paradise Grakle, Maynah. 

FAM: FRDTGILLIDiE. 
a. riocsiN.s. 

Ploceua Bengalenais, Xtm. The Indian Wearerbiid. 

Plocena Fhilippensia, Zina. The Fbillippine Weaverbird. 

Floceua Manyar, Horrf. 

b. niKaiixiv.B. 

Amadina undnlata, LaA. The reddish Indian Finch. 

Amadina Malabarica, Zirni. The Malabar Finch. 

Am adina Malacca, Ztwi. The Malacca Finch. 

Amadina rubrouigro, Hodgt. 

Amadina atriatua ? Lam. The striated Finch. 

Amadina pectoraliaf Jardbn. The Rewera-Ellia Finch. 
Passer Indicua, Jard. ^ Selby. The Indian Sparrow. 

C. EMBSaiZIKiE. 

Emberiaa? Seop. Bunting. 
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d. AUkVOIKJR. 

Alauda Malabarica, Scop. The Indian Lark. 

Alauda gulgula? Scop. The crested Lark. 

Fjrrrhulauda grisea. Scop. The Indian Pyrrhulanda. 

Mirafn affinis, Jerdon. 

e. LoxiNx. 

Loxia, Sp. Crossbill. 

FAM: BUCEROTm.®. 

a. Bncs>OTix& 

Buceros gingaicnsis, Shaw. The small Hombill. 

Buceros pica, ScopJ The black and white HombilL 

Order Scansores. 

FAM: PSITTACIDiE. 

a. PSITTACINJS. 

Loriculut Asiaticus, Edwards. The small Cejrlon Parakeet. 

b. ritzoroBiicf. 

PalsBornis Alexondri, Linn. The Alexandrine Parakeet. 

Falssomis torquatua, Brist. The rose collared Parakeet. 

Palseomis cjanocephalus, Onel. The asbj-beaded Parakeet. 
Palseornis Calthropss, Layard. Lajrard’s purple-headed Parakeet. 

FAM; PICm.®. 
a. cATiTomvs. 

Megalaima PhUippenais, Brus. The large red-headed Barbet. 
Megalaima Zcylanica, apud Blyth. The large Barbet 
Megalaima flavifrons, Cue. The yellow-headed Barbet 

Megalaima rubricapilla, Omel. The small red-headed Barbet 

b. riciNiB. 

Picus gymnopthalmos, BlyOi. Layard's Wood-pecker. 

I^cus Macei, VietlL Small spotted Wood-pecker. 

Picus Maharattensis, Lath. 

c. ascimvx. 

Gecinus chlorophanca, Blyth. The green red-headed Wood-pecker. 

Bracbypternus aurantius, Blyth. The orange-coloured Wood-pecker. 

Brachyptemus Ceylonus, Forster. Ceylon Wood-pecker. 

Bracbypternus rubeacens, VieiU. The reddish Wood-pecker. 
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d. COLAPTlKiE. 

Micropternufl gukrii, Blytk. Ground Wood-pecker. 

FAM: CUCULIDiE. 

a. COCCTZIKA. 

Centropus Phillppentis, CSta. The Philippine Ground Cuckoo. 
CentropuB chlororhjnchos, Blyth. The jellow-billed Cuckow. 

b. COCDLINBe. 

Oxjlophus melanoleucos, OmeL The crested black Cuckow. 
Oxylophus Coromandus, Litm. The collared crested Cuckow. 
Endjnamys Orientalis, Lim. The Eastern black Cuckow. 
Cuculus micropterus, OotM. Ihe ashy mountain Cuckow. 
Cuculus tenuirostris, Blyth. The narrow-billed Cuckow. 

Cuculus Sonnerattii, Lalk. Sonneiat’s Cuckow. 

Cuculus varius, VahL 
Cuculus canonis, Zina. 

C. (sumiculus) dicruoides, Hodgt. 

C. (chrysococcyx) xanthorbynchos Hortf. 

c. caoroPHaoi!(.B. 

Fhcenicophaus pyrrhocephalus, Forster. The Sdalkoha. 

Zanclostomus Tiridiroatris, Jerd. The green-billed Malkoha. 

Order Columb.®. 

FAM: COLUMBH)®. 

a. TBSKOKINJB. 

Treron bicincta, Blytk. The Parrot Pigeon. 

TVeron Molabarica, Jerdon. The common green Pigeon. 

TVeron chlorigaster, Blyth. The large green Pigeon. 

b. COLUMBIHS. 

Alsocomus Puniceus, Tick. 

Carpopbaga ^Iratica, 7'iekeL The Wood I^geon. 

Carpophoga {PalumLusJ Torringtonii,/reZaart.LadyTorringtoa'sPigeon. 

C. si.ptiix8Toxsi, Tar, apud Blyth. 

Columba intermedia, Strickland. The Indian Rock Pigeon. 

Turtur risorius, Selby. The coUai-ed Turtle Dore. 

Turtur suratensis, OmeL The speckled Turtle Dotc. 

Turtur humilis. Tenon. The dwarf Turtle Dove. 

Turtur orientalis, ZoA. 

C. GOtTBIKX. 

The Ground Pigeon. 


Chalcophape Indies, Zhtit. 
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a. pAvoinirjB. 


Pavo cruUtns, litm. The Peacock. 

b. OAXXIKA 

Galltu Lafejrettei, Lesson. I. on. r> i 

Q.Sttodsyi, Grtty,female,apudBlyth.] 

FAJI: TETRAOIfIDiE 


The Cejrlon Jungle Fowl. 


a. psKsiciKjB. [of Ceylon. 

Gallo-perdlx bicalcaratus, Xinn, apud Blyth. The double-spurred Partridge 
Francolinns Ponticermnus, Omel. The Pondicherry Partridge. 
Perdicnla argoondah, Sykes. The Indian Quail. 

Coturnix Coromandelica, GmeL 
Cotnmix Chinensis, Linn. 

Tumix occllatus. Scops. 

Turnix ocellatus, var Toigoor, Sykes. 


Order Grall.®. 


FAM: CIIARADRIDjE. 


a. 2aDlCKEXIll.S. 

Esacua rccurvirostris, Cnv. The curred-bill Bustard. 

OEldicnemus crepitans, Linn. 

b. CDaSOHIl«.B. 

CuTsorius Coromandelicus, OmeL The Coromandel Courser. 

C. GlOiXBOIAVX. 

Glarcola Orientalis, Leach. The Indian Pratincole. 

d. CHAIlASBliliE. 

Charadrius virginicus, Beck. The Marbled Plover. 

Lobivanellns Goensis, StricUand. The Goa Sand Piper. 

L. (sarciophorus) bilobus, OtaeL 

Hiaticula Philippensis, Lalham. Small Plover. 

Hiaticula Leschcnaultei, Lesson. Do. 

Hiaticula Cantiana, Lath. 

e. CIXCUNJB. 

Cindus interpres, Linn. The Turnstone. 

FAM: ARDEID.®. 


a. axDEixse. 

The common Heron. 
The purple Heron. 


Ardea cinerea, Limt. 
Ardea purpurea, Linn. 
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Ardea asha, Syket. 

Ardea intermedia, Wayder- 
Aidea garzetta, linn. 

Ardeola Uuceptera, Bodd. 

Aideola bubulcns, Savig. 

Herodiaa alba, £am. 

Ardetta cinnamomea, OmeL 
Ardetta flavicolis, Lath. 

Ardetta tbalassina? Svxtiaa. 

Ardetta linensis, Omd. 

Flatalea lencorodia, Lxko. 

Nycticorax griaetu, Lutn. 

Tigriaoma melanolopba. Raffle*. 

Bntoridei JaTauico, Horrf, 

b. CICOXINX. 

Mycteria aostralia, Lath. 

Leptoptilua Jaranica, Lath. Hie Adjutant. 

Ciconia leucocepbala, Ttmm. The large Stork. 

Dromaa ardeola, Payh. Hie amaller Stork. 

Anaatomua oacitana. Hie Anaatomua. 

C. TAXTaLIXX. 

Tantalua leucocepbalna, Fortter. Hie irbite-beaded Ibia. 
Geronticua melanocepbalua, Lath. Hie black-headed Ibia. 
Ibia Falcinellua, Lim. Hie gloaay Ibia. 

FAM: SCOLOPACIDiE. 

a. UMoaiNiE. 

Kumcniua pbceopua, talk. Hie WhimbreL 

Numeniua arqnatus. Lath. Hie Curlew. 

b. TOTAKIHX. 

Tetanus fuacns, Ixtm. 

Tetanus ochropua, Lam. The green Shank.' 

Totnnus calidria, Litm. 

Totanus hypoleucoa, Litm. The common long Shank. 

Totanua glottoides. Vigor*. The Indian green Shank. 

Actitia glareola, GmeL 
Limoaa aigocophala, Lam, 

C. TBIKdir/B. 

Tringa minuta? T'eimn. The dwarf Sand-piper. 

Tringa aubarquata, GmeL 

Limicola platyrbyncha, Tenon. The broad-billed Limicola. 
d. BXCCntYIXOSTBlKJB. 

Himantopua condidua, Bonn. The long-legged Arocet. 
Hecurvirostria avocetta, Linn. 

Harmatopus oetralegua, Linn. 


The paddy-field Heron. 
The Caboga Heron. 
The great white Heron. 
The cinnamon Heron. 


The white Spoonbill. 
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e. tcovavKciux. 

HhTDchoM B«ngaleiuis, QmeL The painted Snipe. 

* Scolopax rosticola, lAnn. The Wood-cock. 

Gallinngo stenum, Temm. Horsfield's Indian Snipe. 

* GalUnago scolopaciiitu, Bonaparte. The common Siupe. 

* GftUinago gollinola, Lirm. The Jack Snipe. 

I7.B.—^\Ve bars only sportamen’a authority for tha tpeciei of Snipes marked with 
an asteiiak. 

FAM: PALMEDEID.I:. 

POBKINJE. 

Hjdrophasianua Sinensis, Wagler. The Screamer, or Jacana. 

FAM: RALLID^ 
a. UXI.IKJB. 

Ortjgometra rubiginosa. Tenon. The red or brown Rail. 

Corcthrura Zeylnnica, Brown. The Ceylon RoiL 
Rollus striatns, Linn. 

Rallus indicus, Blyth. 

Porzana pygmso, Aon. 

b. GAU.lKTII.I!taS. 

Gallinula phsnicnra, PennanL The red-tailed GalUnnle. 

Gallinula cristate. Lath. The crested Gallinule. 

Gallinula chloropns, Linn. 

Porphyrio poliocephalus. Lath. 

Order Anseres. 

FAM; ANATIDiE. 

a. rncEsicopTEKixjE. 

Phoenicoptems rnbcr? Ltnn. The Flonungo. 

b. PLECTBOPTESIKX. 

Sarkidiomis Regia, EyUm. The Royal Duck. 

C. AKSEBlMiB. 

Rettapns Coromandelianus, GmelT The Coromandel Teal. 

d. AXATIMSe. 

Mareca Penelope, Linn.T The Widgeon. 

Anas pceciloryncho. Lath. The spotted Duck. 

Dendrocygna orcuto, Sioaim. The whistling Duck. 

Dafila acuta? Bonap. The pin-tailed Duck. 

Quorquedula crecca, Steph. The common Teal. 

Qnerquedula circia, Unn. 

Fnlignla rufina, PaUa*. 

Spatula clypeata, Linn. 


Yol. II. 
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Catalogue of Ceylon Birdo. 

FAM: COLTMBJDiE. 

rOSICEPIKS. 

Fodiceps minor, Latham. Toe little Grebe. 

FAM: LAEID.®:. 

ft. 

Xema bmneicepbalus, Jerdon. The Indian hooded GolL 
Lama icthjaetns, PaUat. 

b. STERMKae. 

Sylochelidon Caapia, PaU. 

Sjlochelidon aeena, Sgltes. 

Hjdrochclidon Indica, Steph. 

Gelochclidon Anglica, Broum. 

Onychoprion anaathgtua, Scop. 

Sterna melanogaster, Teaem. 

Sterna Javanica, Honf. 

Sterna minuta, Linn. 

Sterna-? 

Thakaaena crlstatna, Steph. 

Thalaaaena Bengalensia, Lenon. 

Tachepetea aquila? 

FAM: PELICANH).®. 
a. riATiKm. 

Flotua melanogoater, Omd. The black>bellied Darter. 

b. PELicasiKm. 

Felicanua FhiUppenaia, Gmel. The Indian Pelican. 
Graculoa Sinenaia, Slum. 

Grtenlua pygmeua, PaUa*. 


The Caapian Tem. 

The orange-billed Tem. 

The gull-billed Tem. 

The black-bellied Tem. 
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Notes on some of the Forms of Salutation and Address known 

among the Singhalese. Bg the Hon. Mr. JcSTiC£ SxABKJe. 

The Singhalese have a great variety of forms of expression 
in address, to indicate the respect or otherwise, which they 
wish to shew to the individual; as, in their language itself, 
there are words and phrases appropriated to particular classes 
of the people. 

For a considerable proportion of those various forms of 
expression, the fundamental terms of address are, 

S'tai (to) And (tamd) (from the old root <» ta, thou,*) 
terms, however, which by themselves, without any honorific 
as it is called, or aflix of respect, are considered properly 
given to inferiors only; and the term ( to) is now so 

associated with such inferiority, that if addressed to others it 
expresses the greatest contempt. Chater says that “ in books 
it conveys no idea of disrespect,” Gram. p. 39; and in the 
Sidath Sangarawa it is given with the examples of verbs in 
the second person: but so early as Buell’s time, the term was 
not used except to slaves and low caste people. 

oi>9 (tamd ) is thou ! or you 1 but 6 \< r 5 (to) is you fellow I 
sirrah! you creature 1 or something lower and meaner, for 
which we have not in English a proper equivalent. Its force 
on the native mind probably depends on their tenaciousness 
of birth and condition, as connected with their peculiar notions 
of merit and demerit in a previous state of existence: sin or 
demerit, according to Budha, determining the course of a 
person’s existence, as a bullock draws along the carriage to 
which it is yoked. 

We have something of an illustration of this in the anecdote 
of the countryman and the king in disguise, when they met 
together in the jungle, how the countryman resented the 
king’s refusal to take food with him, tliinking the king 
supposed he was a low caste man ;t and the same sentiment 

So* tho Sidath Soosaraira Mr. Alwii, p. S3, and hia ohiarvatioiu at pogai 

zlii., xlTii., 100, 154. 

t S(« th( Attnoogala troue, Sidath Sangarawa, p. clxxzr. 
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is expressed in a more shocking form, when a native in his 
asseverations wishes ho may be a low caste man or a demon 
in the next birth, if he is not to be believed. 

Where a higher feeling is to be conveyed, some honorific 
or other is nsed, which honorifica are variously formed, and 
unite with each other and with the noun or pronoun in 
various ways, 

ogstel (tamuse)pers. pron. You, may be addressed to an 
equal—it is a term of civility, Chater, p. 40, and is even re¬ 
garded as “ rather respectful,” Bridgnell’s Dictionary. It is 
used, according to Mr. Alwis, (Sidath Sangarawa, p. 158,) 
“ by husbands towards their wives and vice versd ; and also 
by some low caste people to the inferior classes of the Vel- 
lales; by Upasampada priests towards their pupils or Sama- 
naras; and even by serv^ants of a higher grade towards the 
young members of their master’s families.” 

(tamunncelte ) is addressed to an equal or to a 
superior, but it is “ the least of all the acknowledgments of 
superiority.” Lambrick, Gram. p. 25, note. 

(tamunnanse), pers. pron. You, is higher; 
it is addressed to one perfectly equal and for whom we would 
express some respect. Bridgnell, after Clough, says it is 
“ very respectful.” Mr. Alwis says, " it is used towards each 
other by persons of an equal station in life amongst the 
highest class of the Singhalese, and amongst the priesthood.” 
It may be like our “ Learned Sir.” 

(tamxin xoaliame) is still higher; it is ad¬ 
dressed to a superior, and is expressive of the highest respect. 
It may be like our “ Worthy Sir.” 

Similar to tliis last is S>a)@«!3.{ds'ei ( oha xcahanse) which 
was the term used in the Loiri’s prayer; as ®a)?B5cf?S'e^s■oJ 
dtdvcoeSSh oiba xcahansege rajyaya hod, (Thy Kingdom come.) 
But now the tenn employed is cgS 8co«d6>eJ ( nubaxcalianse ), 
a supposed derivative of the former. 

And hero it may be observed, that generally, in all com¬ 
munications from an inferior, as in communicatioDS to one 
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through a third person, leave to speak ep0m<^ 

(caoasara labenawa) to receive permission, must be expressed, 
Chater, p. 134. And so, in like manner, in approaching and 
withdrawing, there must be leave to come and leave to go. 

©coerfs'el (tcahanse) is added as an affix to the term for 
God, and to all the names of God; as also in some relative 
expressions, as to Father in the Lord’s prayer, tfoOcdScaoeneti 
6tt3e$?e3 ajjage piydnan toahanse. 

But under tho words'^Bci^SejerfoeJ ( Dewiganwalianee) 
Clough points out tho difficrence in its use. Innumerable 
instances, he says, occur of the honorific being used in the 
vocative, in which case it may be addressed not only to one 
of these beings (the gods of Swarga), but also to a king, or 
any person of rank; but when used in the nominative, it 
marks at once the diffei*ence between a heathen god and the 
Supreme being. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that tlie continual 
recurrence of tlie honorifics in tho Singhalese translation of 
Holy Scripture, soon ofiends iis; and in some cases, as Je¬ 
hovah wahanse, the affix almost sliocks, coming upon the car 
like some discordance in an otherwise heavenly melody. 

It were to be wislied, therefore, that Christianity could be 
here attired in a garb more accordant with the simplicity and 
sincerity of its spirit. 

The flatterers of king Dutugemini called him a god.— 

Hcbeeti pia kii-iya wnt kiyaiino Dutugcmloi rsjakitauiese 
— S'^Sea<s?3«o^w <53SQcf;edi'eJ80«ri 

kivya — Dcwiyanwoluuisa adadaktra nuba\rahanse Trisin 
©enotf ScaeaaS 

ekok ada wiLara siyajak karavruseka ckarawa wiharawalin 
®rf MEt,89«59rfcaO 
MIrisawetivibarajata, &c. 

Tupawanse, ap. Sidxith Sangarawa, p. clxxr. 
Then those whose duty it teas to declare the meritorious acts 
(of Budhism) done by King Dutugemini, said, Dewiyan 
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toakansa* many temples to Budlia have been erected by thee, and, 
the cost of them exceeds computation, §•<?. 

And the name of another king is placed in the centre of 
grandiloquence— 

@ § dots So.m fioeo uJeoerJ EascfJs'ei . 

Sr«e out nree raja singha mtJu rajotta mayanan walunse 
His prosperous hiyhuss the prosperous hiny Singha, worthy, 
great, right regal! 

We find also in the extract from an old inscription, ap. 
Sidath Sangarawa, p. exeix., the aflSx wakanse is given 
to a deceasetl lady, the queen-mother as she is called.— 

es <29 ®9 SesQ^ ScsjerlG'dO 
Sworga stavru uavru-bLiawnn walianscta 

and Clough gives S«§«5<OJ«l3'ei (bisawumuinse), as one of 
the Tenderings for Queen. The same afiSx is given to His 
Excellency the Governor, who is styled ^ ws 8cjjeo.i55Sjo.es? 
Oe} (vttamayunan wahause) or ^tg®3erj'e@c»e5?'5'ei f utum&nan 
toahatise), which latter is the title given by the translators on 
one occasion to the governor of Juda!a.t The terms are 
derived from words signifying chief, excellent, or high; and 
Clough supposes thatthe term StsciScaj (mahatmayd) which 
is now in its customary use equiralent only to our Mr., had 
the same common origin, being composed of the words 8cs 
(maha) great and ^esxs,9 (uttama) excellence; so that the 
same term is in fact applied to the two extremes of the social 
scale; they are both excellent in their place. 

As a formal title of office, Mahatmeya denotes a principal 
Headman; and a Battc mahatmeya, from ratte d8 (rata) 
country, in the sense of a large district of country, is the 
principal headman of the district The only higher territo¬ 
rial officer was the Dissave, whose dissavony, from (disa) 
or iJejO (disaatoa) a pai’t or portion, was in the nature of a 

• The same term (Dtwiytu waluinsa) i* employed by 

Mr. Alvbiin hie SingluUcee vendon of the llitopadeu u the corrasponding phroM 
for Please yixur Majesty! Siilatb' Songorawa, p. 20G. 

f Xfatth. xxrii. 3. lie is afterrrards relied qSotSoJJ (edbipotiyij. 
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province or Satrapy; and the two or three princijial Satraps 
or Dissaves were Adigars, a term which signifies placed over. 
They were the king’s highest officers, like the prefects of 
Darius, Dan. vi. 1 , 2 ; and the first Adigar was, as it were, 
his Prime Minister. 

In the books we find frequent mention made of the King’s 
council, and of his counsellors—the Sv 4 Si:g 3 the 

cf <0 9 t.^c 39 {agra tnatiyS), and the (dewanu 

matiya), all, no doubt, from the same common origin with the 
Greek m£TI3, wisdom or ability in council. But what this 
high council was, and who was the arch-counsellor or the 
second counsellor, does not clearly appear.* 

Nor, except in the low country, is there now any officer in 
waiting as we say, or Modliar of the Gate, viz. of the SogecoS 
(^MShgawe) or royal palace, where the king’s court or au¬ 
dience chamber commonly was. But Mudianse and wdsale or 
xodhaU Mudianse (fixe Singhalese synonyme), isnotunfrequent 
as an agnomen, among the Kandyan Basnaike Nillemes and 
Rattemahatmeyas.t Such may constitute what Mr. Armour 
(ICandy Law) calls " the Mudeli peroovoa or titled class.” 
For I find nothing in the natm‘e of our nobility among the 
Singhalese, either of the higher or lower ranks: only when a 
person got office imder the Government and more especially 
e«5 atrxesxd (situ tafiatara) an eminent place, from tneotgtf 
(tanatura) " office, service, appointment, employment,” 
(Clough), Ills descendants commonly assumed the title as an 
agnomen or pattabendigey name, the patta tahadoo or office 
frontlets becoming likewise heir looms in the family, and 

* Th« rojral poet Hi^adhi Raj* Singhe speaks of the priest HonUotto in this 

pawarana mati Moratotta yati manavan 
bat perliaps this only means, Moratotte, no less excellent as a (Head, than dis< 
tinguishad as a priest. 

I Among tha former there is at present Errawsrawels ‘,Seaanaytks 
Boiraneka bahoo Karayene Bija goroo irsbaU Modianse, Basnaike 27iUema of 
Lanka tilleke and Gadala denia devalas. 
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according to Mr. Armour, in hia Kandy Law, descending with 
the parveny lands. 

Mr. Alwis however, says,** Situ, equivalent to an English 
Baronet, was a rank which was conferred by the Sovereign 
on account of the great wealth of a person. It may be consi¬ 
dered as a grade of the peerage of our forefathers. A person 
who had this rank conferred on him had access to the royal 
household, and was altogether one (as we gather from books) 
who controlled the councils of the State.” Sidath Sangarawa, 
by hlr. Alwis, p. clviiL But there is some misconception 
here, as to the grounds on which the comparison is made; 
and it is not rmlikely that office and wealth, the latter the 
foimdation of the former, were the great elements of consi¬ 
deration among the Singhalese. To this day they are tena- 
mous to a degree of their parveny or hereditary land. 

The Government Agent is sometimes styled Dissave. But 
there can be no analogy among officers in systems of govern¬ 
ment so very different as respects the distribution of official 
power and duty as the English and Singhalese; and it only 
tends to perpetuate misapprehension to use the names in¬ 
discriminately. 

The above, namely, the Adigars, Dissaves, and Ratte- 
mohatracyos, were the principal officers under the Singhalese 
government; and in the Convention of 1815, entered into 
after the conquest of Kandy by the English, for the cessation 
of hostilities and the settlement of the country by a formal 
declaration of the power and prindples of the new Govern¬ 
ment, they are mentioned or alluded to as the principal chiefs 
of the Kandyan provinces, and the Mohottales, Coralles, 
Vidahns, and others, the subordinate headmen from the 
provinces. 

Budha is wahanse of course; and the stories of his births 
or previous states of eustence, J6takapotwahansi, the worthy 
books Jntoka, a composition so higlily regarded by Bud- 
hists, that, says Clough, ** they will offer to it and worship 
it” The term is also applied to the Budhist priesthood in 
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an associated or collective capacity, as in the Introduction to 
the above book, where it is said, Budha preached the sutra 
Damsak to many; and among others, and especially, to the 
five worthy sorts of priests— 

ocJ 8co 8^»<s?£^el^ 

pas woga mahaoun wahans^- 

The Maha tera of whom we sometimes read, is also called 
wahanse ; and Up&U maha situ an important person, but whe¬ 
ther the same with the Upalihj whom the Winiya pitaka was 
arranged, does not clearly appear. 

The same affix is given to Serigut maha himiga, the great 
proprietor, so called apparently ficom his being a great and 
distinguished author of his time. And to Swaming Nagase- 
naga in his colloquy with the king,* wherein he sliewcd the 
king, with great adroitness and felicity, the rapidity of a 
defimet’s passage throughout the \miverso to another birth, 
by comparing it to the quickness of thought in the mind, 
the celerity with which our thoughts pass from one object to 
another. 

In these personages, and Upali maha situ, we may see 
the respect and honours anciently in use to be given to 
literature and philosophy; using these high terms of course, 
in the very limited and peculiar sense in which they must 
hero be taken. 

We have a furtlicr illustration of the extent of literary 
lame in the wonderful Ruhula of Tottegamuwe, another dis¬ 
tinguished literary character to whom the affix is given.— 

g g 0c^c3 <^80«n 

Sree saaghabodLi sree trijaya bahu pariwenSdbipati tripitoka 
8ocB ed0do©3o39 g <35 ^q tsdSd t33qo9.is3 

wageo iwarachajarja sree Kabula stawira padayan wahanse 

He seems, like another Bahu, to have eclipsed all others ; 
and his birthplace passed into a proverb, but a proverb 
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highlj characteristic of a Budliist people, with whom litera- 
ttire is good, hut Budhism is better:— 

S'tojScoQ'S® QoemnoQ <*'99ts5<{ Sen 
Tottegniunwe upannata moksda bana bcrinan. 

fVhat signifies being horn at TotUgammoe if you don't know banaf 

We find the aflix also with wioas^vS'©? (lidmudurcewo), 
a compound term, and applied os a domestic appellation to 
the head of a house or family, in a combined sense of master 
and instructor. 

. And in a deed written by Karangodde unnanse of Potgul 
wiharein Saflragam, A. P. 1835, that priest describes himself 
thus: 

StsotfoSEse! andoS'cw© esoss 6eiSta 

Potgul wMriyiwas Karangodde sanga rakkliita unwahaaae. 

The description hero given signifies preserved or defended 
by the priesthood; and the Eev. Mr. Gogerly, who gives mo 
this explanation, adds, that priests when ordained take 
names of that kind. 

In regard to Unnansi, that word is employed not only as 
an afiBx of respect, but also substantively or as a pronoim of 
the third person. In this way, it is given to every Budhist 
priest; and the (tera) or old priest of a wiharc, who has 

attained his degree, is a Terunnanse. 

The word is not used, however, to any other than such 
priest:—it is not pven to the kapuwa or god’s priest, nor to 
the yakadura or devil’s priest, nor to the baUkanya or planet 
priest For the poor Singhalese are by their fears, fostered 
by their very creed, beset on every side with malignant in¬ 
fluences, which Ukc the red untwinkling eyes of their witches 
never rest in their baneful operation. And it is observ'able, 
that even Budha, when he found a demon pi-owUng about 
for an opportunity to catch hold of an infant child in order to 
eat it, (so says the Jataka) did not attempt to do more than 
chide her, and repeat to her the commandments as a help to 
her. His reproof was in these words:— 
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^ntei^ea ©t3d<5s'o3 S'.aso© c3«3«3«i © 

Nuirana nasttiya peratto alnisal Icota yakiniii wa 
8 8«^3jS •env©o«d «nrf<si6safn8 

uponne hi veedan wanahce newatat alnual karanne hee 

cf'^&«n <»t«oo«iSe3 .iSesa 
vreeda anuvana tenasttiya kiya 

O woman of unreflecting mind! It is because of demerit in a 
former life you \oere bom a yakinni, and do you still go on merit¬ 
less I Unwise person that you are ! Then repeating to her the 
commandments as a help to her, he let her away, and she 
vanished in the air. 

A generic name for a Budhist priest is said by Bridgnell 
to be (ganinn&nse), probably from some root 

signifying learning or wisdom, whence we have Ganesa the 
Hindoo god of wisdom, ^anaya a poetical measure, and ganita- 
ya the science of arithmetic. But Clough derives the word 
differently, and thinks it is an inferior term applicable to the 
lowest oi-dcr of pricsta 

The same affix is given to the cgrfv {guru") or preceptor, 
who is accordingly termed a gurunnanse.! 

The secretary of the District Court subscribes himself 
secretary swamiha, which is a derivative from swamy or 
swamaya, a lord or master. This appears singularly inap¬ 
propriate : his proper appellation as clerk of court is certainly 
unnanse. 

Among the different members of a family or household, there 
are several words and phrases in common use, and applied in 
what is called a familiar way; but they appear generally to 
be of a conunon character, and not words of affection or 
endearment. 

t For “ a loligioiu teacher who it note Bodhitt,” the term it 
(tttrUhaittsa) which impotte in Budhist estimation, and alto it teems etymologi* 
eally, an unbeliercr. See Sidath Sangarawa by Mr. Alwis, p. 38. Qy. whether 
this term is connected with the appellation girtn to the prophet under the name 
Tirthatha? See Ezra ii. 63; Neb. vu. 65, Tiii 9. 
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And what we call an infant in arms, they more loosely call 
«f«!o?c3o {ata-larrwyd), a child in the hand. So, what we call 
the family, or inmates of the house, they appear to call cf^ 
6»«3 (axtiyjanti), the people inside. 

As respects an inferior servant, a cooly, a slave, or a person 
of low caste, he is S'S)»(5 {bola), dross and rubbish—one whose 
demerit has sunk him low. 

For the weaker sex in general, and 8 (AAeera) or the 
timid one, seems a favourite epithet, the Singhalese have many 
names expressive of desirable female qualities. But these 
are mostly of a sensible kind; and when a word of affection 
is used, it seems to have more of passion than an English 
phrase in the like case. Their sorrows seem to partake of 
the same character. For when they are bereaved of a beloved 
object, or suffer any ill, they but say, f "dicao (tmya) Hech 
me I it is my misfortime—the consequence of some demerit 
of mine in a former life! unless it be the death of a person, 
for then it will probobly be imputed to his own sin! * 

In the Kandyan Districts, or among the Sbghalese strictly 
so called t there are terms by which they designate their 
children as to size. What a big heavy boy! This is 
(loku); What a little tiny thing! This is 0 (riitWya). 
Similar to this, and no less descriptive, is the appellation 
given to the attending servant of a Budhist priest, efeSoiencss 
(adtittaya), a bit boy I which indeed, in point of fact, he 
commonly is. The term may be connected with the ibetir and 
ibetikos of the Greek, youthful^ a stripling. 

And here it may be observed, that the distinguishing terms 
characteristic of the priest and the layman are {gra- 

* Se« the poctcea Gejesun’i clcQr ooi the death of her father, ap. Sidath 
Saii{[araira, p. cexvt. 

t The Kandyan or hiB conntiy ia distingnUhed from the lower or maritime 
diatiicta by the name Sioghaleae; and the town of Kandy is Ifaha nnwera, the 
iftjclo-polu, or great dty, the metropoUa. These namei are easily accounted for, 
but they are accorded as giren. 
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hasta^aad es) (prawrapta),* householder and wanderer,— 
the one living in a < 3 ® (graJia) house and family, the other 
dwelling in a ooesc^ (poi^vale') a leaf-hut or bower. 

The Wihare need not however, I presume, be of this tem¬ 
porary description; and the image roomis even termed 
(g® (pratima gralia) in the Cotta inscription ap. Sidath San- 
garawa, p. exeix. 

The priesthood, or ministers as they appear more properly 
to be, are a distinct order, of different degrees: namely, the 
g5®S'er5<S't (srimoTiera), the devotee or pupil priest, somewhat 
possibly, like the sons of the prophets: and the ^oesS'oe, 
{upasampada'), one graduated or advanced ; the senior or old 
man of the wihare being the (stawird) or 6 ^®rf (terd) 

tcninnanse. 

There was also the ® 5 w»e 3 o (jtupasaya), from ®is (tapa) 
mortification or religious austerity; but as respects “ persons 
of the Siltoat class, ” as ^Ir. Armour has it, or voluntary as¬ 
cetics of their own act, they are not priests but laymen. 

The dwellings of the priests are, as we have seen, regulated 
and characteristic of them. So is their dress, the (ri- 
tcoora'), a term connected perhaps with the sisuma or sisura of 
the Greeks, and the method of their obtaining it;—the manner 
in which they arc to get their livelihood or subsistence, even 
to their alms cup or begging bowl;—their meal time;—and 
the season when they may discontinue travelling, and remiun 
within doors. 

It is from the manner of life thus prescribed, the priest is 
termed (bkikshu), one living on alms, an almsman ; and 

the assemblage of priests S® Sales® £@c 3 (maha bik-sangha 
himiga). They do not constitute a fraternity, nor are the 
priests friars, as has been represented. They are not so oi> 

* Sea Amoor’a E^andy Law. 

I Thia word, like that from which It is derived, and many others in the 
langoage, occurs in different forms; and a good DictioDaiy of Synonymes is a great 
deaideratun in Singhalese Uteistorc, 
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gaiuzed: they belong to an earlier time, and a less political 
S3rstcm. 

Connected wth the period when the priests discontinue 
traTeUing, and are to remain within doors, is the festival time ; 
and particularly the Jgreat S'tjdwd (jxrahara), or previous 
procession, firom the new to the full moon of July, the sight 
seeing month, after which Wassdna, or the rainy season, of 
four months, begins.* These processions occur in history 
so early as Fa Hian’s time. 

As respects colour, the great colour was (nila) the 
colour of the sky and ocean, and like these, indeed, susceptible 
of many shades fiom green to dai'k blue; but commonly de¬ 
noting this last, the colour of Vishnu’s garment It is to 
this colour allution is so often made in the descriptive writ¬ 
ings of the Singhalese poets; as when they sing the praises 
of feet, soft and beautiful “ as the full blown lotus”— 

6'«ss 8(5 ®B8 esd 
komola rapipi stira sadba pads &c. 

So also, when they speak of “ lotus hair; ” and the <s?<so 
<sod {rdlangk&ra'), or blue ornament of dark eyes. 

In like manner, perhaps, we may read concerning Budha, 
that he “ opened his lotus mouth ” and spoke— 

§8 0^8 6'O3S)c30 

muva pijuma pobaya 

bis mouth, lotus-like, he opened, his lips opening like the 
opening lotus! But by the phrase “ lotus mouth ” gene¬ 
rally, ejSd {mtaoa tambara), as an expression of beauty, 
may be intended the red lotus, and lips red with the betel 
leaf, which is so commonly used and so coveted by the natives 
of all classes, that it might well give occasion to the name, as 
a designation of the island (^Tambrapamra), 

red leaf, whence the classic appellation for Ceylon, Taprobane. 

* Ni)t» Tha TFanana or rainy taason of the civil or africnltnnl year ia dilTerent. 
It ii a portion of ff'astana, and conalcU of but two montlu, the time of the early 
raina, previooa to the sowing for the Uaha barvaet, ao called, there being at tha 

other eqninox 80 ^ ('uiiacb’nrfian^ another, the ala) or/ortAtr 

barren. 
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Nila was thus perhaps what may be called the royal or 
government colour, and words of that formation may be so 
derived. There was a (nilame) or Nilleme at the 

head of several of the departments. It was the title usually 
pven to any high official, and it is still the title of the great 
officer of government in the Templea 

The term in question may, I conceive, be so rendered ac¬ 
cordingly. Thus, when the valiant Gaja bahu rajah, whose 
city (unlike the banquet house of a great king, as his minis¬ 
ters ignorantly represented) had been entered by an enemy, 
and many captives taken, at length resolved on an expedition 
for their recovery, he went outiiom the council with 
©esJqcsj (neela g6dag&), the gi'cat officer of war. These 
words, however, have been rendered Neela the ^■an<,and “the 
great giant Neela ”—* as if were a proper name, and 
not like {nilaya) and {nilatala), an office, place, 

or tituation. 

Among other terms of high import, § (srre) happy, pros¬ 
perous, was a distinguished one, and supposed eminently due 
to Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, the goddess of the affections and 
happiness; commonly known here by the name of Sree 
or Sriya Kdut4wa (Clough, voce Lakshmi) or, as we sometimes 
find it, Siri Kata, the lucky lass.1 The virtuous queen 
Lelavaty, who is feigned by the iwet os }>osseBscd of the 
situmina^ or wishing-gem, a fabulous symbol of grace and 
beauty known in the East from tlic earliest times, “ whi¬ 
thersoever it tumeth, it prospereth,” Prov. xvii. 8 —is repre¬ 
sented as the very impress and realization of this goddess, 
winning at once the hearts and minds of alL 
oMss BS tsiSR @0 6'e5 s*’ 

pasak siri kata wilasin mulu lo mana uuwangat 
She is also called Wijeya sree (Clough, sub voce) from the 
conqueror of that name, the leader of the great Budhist 

• SeetheFTl«ndforScpt.tS39,andtheSidatliSaogarawab7lXr.AIw]s, p. Ixrii. 
t Otkervue wriUca ® dS *CMnta maniiyayaj. 
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settlement which had the effect of driving into the jungle, the 
snake and demon tribes inhabiting the island, aud proved the 
foundation of a new and powerfiil dynasty, the Singhalese, 
80 called from the singha or lion-like character of the con¬ 
queror, or his mythological origin. 

The same term became also the designation of the lan¬ 
guage : what the name was previously does not appear, any 
more than the national name of the subdued tribes. They 
were the Yakhos of Lanka, and their language was the 
language of the Yakhos. In point of fact, however, it cer¬ 
tainly forms a constituent part of the Singhalese; and, judging 
from analogy, the continued existence of such is probably due 
to some aboriginal element in the population, wliich it would 
be interesting statistically to investigate. 

Sri was the affix of royalty, and @ (^Sree') the signature or 
sign manual to royal grants and sannascs. See Armour’s 
Kandy Law. Ceylon was §go«wBtscs (Sri Lanha Zhoipa), 
and Adam’s Peak § e«q <a Sripadayaj the prosperous footstep, 
the prosperous Lanka; and sometimes also the epithet was be¬ 
stowed both on temples and individuals, the prosperity 
intended in all these and the like coses being Budhist pros¬ 
perity, tlmt is to say, the result of what they call merit; as 
in Budha’s epithet (Sirigane), filed with prosperity 1 

which is the salutation in the Bajawaliya, 

(jiama sri gltanaga), and the Scelaliliini Sandcse, 

(nama sree ghanaga), or as it is expressed in the Gnttile 
Jataka, in that extatic way in which Budha appears always 
to be spoken of, 

Sd SSeA esdv 

Sijra pin sirin sttrac 

prosperous in prosperity from his oton merit! 

merit and prosperity standing with the Budhist, in the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect. 

There are several modes of reverence or obeisance among 
the Singludese, the shoes also off:—placing the right hand on 
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the breast, and bowing; joining the hands, raising them 
thus to the forehead and bowing; filing on the knees, and 
so doing; and prostration on the face upon the ground. 

In this last, tlie great prostration, when mode to Budha, 
the whole bodj must in a manner touch the ground. This ex¬ 
treme measure of subjection may have been effected by the 
priesthood. But perhaps it was not difficult to accomplish 
among a predisposed people; other circumstances besides their 
books, all tending to on adoration of Budha, and his three 
helps to Budhic merit.:—his relics, his doctrines, and his priests. 


Bock Inscriptions. By A. O. Bbodie, Esq. 

I have the pleasure to transmit copies of two Bock In¬ 
scriptions from this District. 

The first of these is at Koodawewe of Palligame in Paria- 
wille Pattoo. It is engraved on a rock about foiuteen miles 
south-east of Putlam, and a few hundred yards north of the 
Kiumegalle road at Tohneegolle. 

ci'd' 0}^0l-y4-fil^\r6 

0 p ^ H Wq- 


Koodawewe is about a mile to the west of Parmakande 
(whence I procured various inscriptions which, on a former 
occasion, I had the honour to bring to the notice of the Society), 
and five orsiz miles to the south of Ahtheekoolum, where there 
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are remains of various Wihares, the stones composing which 
are of great rize, and in many instances neatly worked. The 
inscription is cut on a shelving face of rock, sixteen or twenty 
feet above the water level of the tank. It forms one large 
curving line, about thirty-five paces in extent The letters 
are from eight to twelve inches in height, boldly cut, forming 
triangular grooves (and not outlined by isolated dots, as is 
sometimes the case). Owing to the roughness of the granite, 
the letters are somewhat irregular in size and portion: but 
there is only one blank, and m that instance, I am inclined 
to think that the spot never was occupied by letters. 

On the whole, this is much the most perfect inscription in 
this character which I have yet met with. Regarding its 
origin, the natives appear to have no tradition whatever. 

• The second inscription I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting in person. The intelligent Modliar of the Northern 
District of Chilaw discovered it when travelling through the 
jungle on duty, and obligingly forwarded a copy of it to me 
immediately. It is engraved on the Moolegame Kande at 
Moolegame in Kirimlttia Pattoo of Dcmelc Pattoo, two miles 
west of Kongkaddewille, and I should suppose about two 
and twenty miles west of Putlam. 

d},wvr 

^dost of the characters in this inscription, will be found in 
the other; and of the remainder, the majority, if not all, will 
be found in those of which, on previous occasions, I have had 
the pleasure of transmitting copies. 
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On the Veddahs of Bintenne. By <A«Rev. J. GilLINGS. 

The District of Bintenne is divided into four Palarthiea, 
resembling the Pattoos among the Tamuls. These are pre¬ 
sided over by a Headman or Vannian in the employ of the 
Government They include several smaller divisions and 
villages, in some of which a subordinate Headman or Udeyar 
is stationed. The four principal districts or divisions are the 
following. Rugampalartthy, Ratthuvapalartthy, Fallappa- 
lartthy and Udappalartthy. 

Rugampalartthy contains the villages of Carinjuvapetty, 
Urugannum, Kithul, Kottamcathy, Tambili, Yarvutthu and 
Larvamey. 

Ratthuvapalartthy includes, Unarppamy, Pallagamma, 
Kitthulappor, Padavaly, Alaruly, Ummeny and Ikkargalla. 

Pallappalartthy includes Magamuney, Mahally, Cudarvely 
and Kalutholarewey. 

Udappalartthy contains Allagodde, Thikkuvally, Karlaviny 
Larvagoddy, Marangaly, Thivukkumbury, Marrarken, Co- 
roame, Mevisuvettcy, Koolihky, Fathitthalarky, Keruivame, 
Kaluly and Velekumburey. 

These are inhabited by a mixed popiilation of Singhalese 
and Veddahs. The proportion of each will be about equal. 
According to the census taken in October 1849 the amount 
of each district is as follows. 


1 


FeAitlei. 

ToUL 

Rugampalartthy 

Udappalartthy 

161 

329 

152 

326 

313 

655 

Ratthuvapalartthy 

243 

211 

454 

Pallappal^thy 

55 

61 

116 


making a total of seven himdred and eighty males, and seven 
hundred and fifty females; or in all, including men, women, 
and children, fifteen himdred and thirty eight. This shews 
a very small population considering the extent of the country; 
but it exceeds, as I am informed, the census taken in 1841. 
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The population has increased gradually of late years, but it 
is not easy to say what relation it bears to former times, as no 
records appear to have been kept, and very little interest to 
have been taken about the people by the Ihitch or the Kan¬ 
dyan Government Our attention at present will be directed 
almost exclusively to the Veddah population of this region, 
forming, as -is supposed, about one half of the number here 
given. Several intermarriages having taken place between the 
two peoples, it is not easy to moke an accurate estimate of 
each.—Various are the conjectures entertained as to the origin 
of the Veddahs. That which obtains most credit is the fol¬ 
lowing; that the Veddahs originally formed a part of a Sin¬ 
ghalese community resident on the coast of India, and were 
from thence transported to this Island at a very early date 
for certain offences, before the Singhalese as a people came 
to these shores. It is certainly probable that they were 
among the first, if not the first, inhabitants of the Island. 

Their language is a corrupt dialect of the Singhalese; 
being mixed up to a large extent with Singhalese people, they 
imderstand the common language and can speak it, but among 
themselves they generally prefer their own inferior dialect. 
As they have little to do with the Tamuls, the majority of them, 
unlike the coast Veddahs, are quite unacquainted with the 
Tamul language. Their present habits, os contrasted with 
their former, in many instances present the aspect of civiliza¬ 
tion and improvement. Formerly they lived entirely in holes 
in the rocks, and wandered about the jungle, living on nothing 
but yams, honey, and flesh, procured in bunting. They were 
very wild in their clmracter and shunned human society as 
much as possible. They clothed themselves with the bark of 
trees and leaves, and had no fixed habitation. Since the 
English Govcniment, about six or seven years ago, took an 
interest in these unhappy outcasts, and calling them together 
built them houses, planted trees for them, and supplied them 
■with food, they were brought to abandon, to some extent. 
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their old habits, and to take an interest in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. They began to cultivate chenas, sow natchery, plant 
Indian com, and attend a little to their cocoanut and plantain 
trees, some of which are now in bearing. A very few, how¬ 
ever, attend to paddy cultivation. All of them now have small 
huts, built of sticks and straw, besides their rock houses, which 
belong to different families, and are divided into several com¬ 
partments. To these latter they have still recourse, when 
out in the jungle during the inclement season. 

Whilst ona visit to them in October last (1849) I saw two or 
three families living on large rocks: here they cooked, ate, 
and slept, while others of their companions were away in the 
jungle, seeking roots for food or attending to agricultural 
operations: they will frequently exchange the few commo¬ 
dities they possess or grow, for clotlis or ornaments of va¬ 
rious kinds. The women are exceedingly fond of a profusion 
of beads, necklaces, earrings and ornaments for the hair; and 
they load their cluldren with rings round their waists, arms, 
and fingers, bells on the toes, and necklaces in abundance. Their 
food consists of natcherry, rice, pumpkins, brinjall, and other 
vegetables of native growth, as well as the flesh of the mon¬ 
key, guana, and wild hog; they chew the bark of trees as a 
substitute for the betel and arecanuts, of which they are very 
fond when they can obtain them. A bow and arrow were 
their only weapons in formei' times. Now some of them pos¬ 
sess guns. 

Murder was formerly exceedingly common among them, 
now it is less so; they were accustomed to cut their victims 
to pieces with axes, or to shoot tliem with bows, and if foxmd 
out in the crime, they were required by their headman to 
make compensation to the surviving relatives by the pay¬ 
ment of about five and twenty shillings, or something equi¬ 
valent, this being the price of a slave. The uncle of the 
party aggrieved usually enquired into the matter in dispute, 
and the elders settled the case. An uncle had power to sell 
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Ilia nephew; the price of a female slave was double that of a 
male.' Adultery and polygamy are still common among 
them- If a man does not like a woman whom he has married, 
he will, after a year, take her back to her father’s house and 
give her into his charge. Theft and lying too are still preva¬ 
lent. At the latter they are particularly expert, and seem 
to evince nothing like shame when discovered. I met with 
several instances of this amongst them. In the time of their 
headmen, those who committed theft were beaten or kept to 
hard work in the headmen’s houses. In particular cases, they 
were carried before the Kandyan kings. Their headmen 
were called Thissarvu. They received no salary from the 
Government, but praetbed extortion on the people- The 
only headinan of themselves xmconnected with tlie Govern¬ 
ment, is called Rollah. He has no power over them and can 
only give them advice. The Udeyar receives from Govern¬ 
ment five dollars per month, and the Vidahn is paid for petty 
cases. 

Of agriculture they know but little, some of them cultivate 
a chena for a year, and after reaping a crop, wander to some 
other place. Where they plant trees they will generally 
stay longer: they turn up the ground with mammotties, but 
know nothing of ploughing and manuring, and attend little 
to either fencing or watering; consequently, they frequently 
lose aU the fruit of their trees, and labour from the attacks of 
wild beasts that infest the jungle around them- Some of 
them keep a few buffaloes. For paddy they pay tithe to 
Government, but not for Indian pcom or natchei'ry. They 
trade principally with Moormen with whom they barter their 
honey, fowls, &c., for rice, cloths or ornament They pur- 
cliasc bows from Vellase, and exchange various commodities 
among themselves. Many of them are beginning, however, 
to learn the value of money. 

They are fond of shooting and hunting, and will go out to 
the jungle for weeks and even months together; when out 
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they procm*e honey from the rocks by attaching themselves to 
long sticks fastened to bushes and trees on the sides of the 
mountain, and then, crawling down to the sheltered place in 
the rock where the honey is deposited, and having smoked 
out the bees and taken the honey, they pull themselves up 
again in the same way, and then descend the mountain with 
the spoil, which they divide equally among their companions. 
Many of them seem to prefer these pursuits to the steady 
and monotonous occupations of husbandry. Their love of a 
wandering life is not extinguished, and they court indepen¬ 
dence and freedom from labour. If introduced to the bustle 
of towns and the restraints of society, they break away as 
soon as possible to their beloved solitudes and their old com¬ 
panions, preferring a life of hardship in the jungle to pam¬ 
pered indulgence out of it. I tried liai'd to induce an orphan 
lad, of apparently bright parts, to foi-sake lus foi-cst home and 
come with me to the Mission station, that he might be boarded, 
fed and educated, so os to be fit for some useful employment, 
but he was deaf to my entreaties. “ When I am hungry, ” 
said he, “ I chew the bark of trees and pluck roots ; when I 
am cold, I light a fire and warm myself; I want no books, nor 
learning, nor money; only give me an axe and I am content. " 
Their medicines are made from the bark of trees, roots, 
and leaves. Some are said to be very efficient in curing diseases, 
and especially hmis from wounds and snake bites. For fever 
they take pills prepared by Singlialese doctors. Like most 
natives, they use charms, and tie strings round their waists, 
which they believe will remove the disease under wliich they 
labour. Of late the Government has done little for them; 
and as they have taken few precautions to provide for their 
own necessities, it is not easy to say how long they will 
continue in fixed habitations, should their crops faiL Doubt¬ 
less the aid formerly afforded them was designed not to su¬ 
persede, but to stimulate their own exertions; but the philo¬ 
sophy of this they are scarcely at present able to understand. 
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Theyassist the Singhalese among whom they live in various 
matters by working for them, and thus a few of them learn 
to culti\-ato chcnas and to take care of their crops in houses. 

Oi education they are totally destitute. Formerly schools 
were established and supported among them, but the labour 
and money spent thereon were in vain. The people had no 
taste for learning, and wanted their children to accompany 
them to the jungle in quest of food- They have no written 
language and can only count to a very limited extent. Their 
habits at present are certainly too migratory to present any 
encouragement to systematic efforts for their instruction. 

Their religion is de^dl-worship. They will acknowledge 
that there is one God, whom they believe to be greater than 
the devil, but him they neither fear nor worship. One of 
them said to me, “When God gives us food, we are glad, and 
wish him to sit on our mat; when he does not, we curse him 
and ivill not allow him to do so.” They appear to know little 
or nothing of a future life, of heaven or hell, where the soul 
goes to when it leaves the body, or whether it will be happy 
or wretched. A number of them were formerly baptized ’on 
a profession of faith in Christ and willingness to abandon 
their superstitions; but almost all of these have gone back 
again to their former habits and follies. What they formerly 
heaid they have forgotten. They dedarcitimpossiblc forthera 
tolivewithoutdevil-worship. “ When they did so, their children 
were sick, their cattle died, their trees would not bear fruit, 
and their crops were cut off.” It was vain to expostulate and 
argue. They believe the souls of their departed relations to 
be devils who have power to hurt them, and therefore they 
perfoim ceremonies to them at regular seasons, and espe¬ 
cially when they are sick. The Singhalese who live among 
them exert a bad influence over them in these respects. It is 
veiy difficult indeed to get fit persons, who know their lan- 

• Up to ] 844 there had been baptized in Bintenne 163 men, 48 women, 
and 85 children; since that time very few have received this rite. 
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guage, to labour among tbem. Without these, desultory efforts 
will be of little serrice. The Veddahs are mostly low in 
etatrure, but some of them are strong, active men, and most of 
them appear to be healthy and little subject to disease. They 
differ considerably from the coast Veddahs in their habits and 
dispositions. The latter appear to me far more tractable and 
hopeful. They have improved much by the instructions they 
have received, and are tolerably well acquainted with the 
lending truths of Christianity. 

The country of Bintenne is extremely rocky. The roads 
through it are in a very bad state; in many places full of 
stumps of trees and very irregular and uneven. The country 
suffers much from drought; in the summer months only a 
few springs arc found here and there, and the people have in 
some places to go several miles for water. Ebony, Sattin, and 
Halmaniel wood abounds in the forests; and Bamboo and 
Tamarind trees are plentiful. In many places the land is 
exceedingly fertile, and the surrounding prospect is full of 
grandeur and beauty. 


Bote by the Secretary .—Some rather exaggerated notions have 
been recently entertained concerning this race of people, and it has 
been stated before the Ethnological Society of London, that they 
subsist upon decayed wood, for which there is in reality no foundation. 
It has also been stated, that they do not bury their dead; this is 
also an error, as I am assured by a Gentleman who has studied their 
habits closely, that they inter them wrapped in mats. The Veddahs 
do not appear to use Tobacco, though Knox, in his account of Ceylon, 
has a portrait of one of them smoking his pipe. The Vcddulis, both of 
Bintenne and of the Sea-coast, consider themselves a very high caste, 
calling themselves Veddah Vellales. Some Vellale families in Batticaloa 
are said to have sent out to invite the young Veddah women to come 
and cook for them, as the Vellales may not eat food cooked by persons 
of inferior caste. 
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Bock Inscription at PiramanenkandeL Cottmvodcated by S. C. 
CuiTTY, Esq. 

CC C7 





a _ cjj 

If) nJj ^ 



The above inscription was taken from a stone slab at the 
head of the grave of a Mohammedan Saint at Piramanen- 
kandel, a deserted village to the east of the Mee Oya, about 
10 miles from Putlam in a North-Easterly direction. The 
characters are in an ancient and obsolete form of Pali, and Mr. 
Chitty inclines to believe the Inscription has no reference to 
the Mohammedan Saints but records some event connected 
with the history of Budhism.* 


An Analysis of the great Historical Poem of the Moors, 
entitled Seerau. By SiMON Casie Chitty, Esq. 

I have the honour to pi-esent to the Society a copy of the 
great Historical Poem of the Jloors, entitled Seerah, which 
I have procui'cd from I\fadras, where an edition has lately 
been published at the Vidhj-avilasa Press by Sheik Abdul 
Khader Nina Lebbe Alim of Kailpatnam and two other 
indinduals. 

* Vide Letter, In Appendix to Journal No. V, p. xx. 
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Among the numerous compositions which the Moors in 
Ceylon and the South of In^ possess in the Tamil language, 
none perhaps holds a much higher rank in their estimation 
than the Seerah, and it is not imdeserving the distinction. Its 
subject is the history of Mohammed, and its author is alleged 
to have been the celebrated Moorish Poet Omar, who lived 
at the Court of the Baja of Etteapuram in the early part of 
last century, and wrote it imder the patronage of AbuKassim, 
a wealthy merchant of Porto Novo. In style it is a clever 
attempt at imitation of the Naishadam and other popular epic 
poems of the Tamils; but unfortunately it is interlarded with so 
many Arabic words, that it is scarcely intelligible to a Tamil 
scholar without the assistance of a Molianunedan expounder. 
In the Ceylon Gazetteer mention was made by me of tliis poem, 
in treating of the literature of the Moors; biAt the limits which 
I had prescribed to myself in that w'ork did not permit me to 
enter into any details; and these have, I believe, remained 
hitherto unknown to all but the iSIoors: I have tlierefore 
thought it desirable to draw up the present analysis for in¬ 
sertion in the Joumal of the Society. 

The Seerah comprises three books, of which the first is 
called Biladat Eanda; the second Nubuvat Kanda; and the 
third Hijarnt Eanda. 

I.—The Biladat Kanda is divided into the following twenty- 
four chapters. 

The first chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, opens with 
an invocation of the Deity, eulogizes Mohammed and the other 
prophets and saints, and concludes witli an apology for at¬ 
tempting to write the poem itself. 

The second chapter, consisting of fifty-six stanzas, gives a 
fanciful description of Arabia, especially of the rains which 
descend upon its raountmns, and the streams which flow from 
them, diffusing fertility and riches through the land. 

The third chapter, consisting of twenty-two stanzas, con¬ 
tains an encomium on Mecca, which is said to occupy as 
important a position in the universe as the pupil does in the 
eye, and to surpass every other city both in riches and mag¬ 
nificence. 
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The fourth chapter, oonaisting ofelxty-sev^n stauzae, treats 
of the creation of Adam and Eve; their expulsion from Para¬ 
dise, and their subsequent settlement at Jiddah in Arabia. 
It also traces the line of the patriarchs from Adam to Abraham, 
and thence through Ishmael to Abdulla, the father of Moham¬ 
med : these being the personages on whom the noor, or ray 
of divine intelligence descended successively, at last resting 
on Mohammed, and forming a glory around his head. 

The fifth chapter, consisting of one hundred and twenty- 
five stanzas, narrates the particulars of the conception of 
Mohammed in the womb of Amina, wife of Abdulla; the an¬ 
nouncement of that event to her in a dream by Adam, Edris, 
Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Moses, David, Solomon and Jesus; 
Abdulla’s journey to Medina, on trafiic,and his death at Abwa; 
and the birth of Mohammed, which is said to have been marked 
by the cessation of the oracles in Arabia, the overthrow of 
the idols in the Kaba, and the extinction of the fire of the 
Ma^ in Persia. 

The axth chapter, consisting of one hundred stanzas, relates 
to Mohammed being suckled by Alima, wife of Harid ofHonei, 
who had one of her breasts withered, but as soon as the prophet 
began to suck, it was made whole and yielded milk. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of ninety-one stanzas, refers 
to the story of the angel Gabriel impressing the seal of pro¬ 
phecy upon the back of Mohammed, between his shoulders, as 
he went out along with Alima’s sons to tend her sheep. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of fifty-seven stanzas, treats 
of Mohammed’s going to Medina with his mother, on a visit to 
her kinsfolk; her death and burial at Abwa,and his return to 
Mecca, where he lived under the protection of his grandfather 
Abdulmuttalib, and afterwards under that of his uncle Abu 
Tolib. 

The ninth chapter, consisting of fifty-eight stanzas, contains 
an account of Mohammed’s journey to Syria with Abu Talib 
when only nine years of age, and his conference with Boheira, a 
Christian monk at Bosra, who having discovered on his per¬ 
son the marks by which the last of the prophets, foretold in 
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the scriptures, was to be distinguished, protected him from 
the plots laid against him bj the Christians and Jews in the 
place, and sent him back to Mecca in safety. 

The tenth chapter, consisting of eighty-three stanzas, relates 
to Mohammed’s obtaining money andgoodsonloanfromKba- 
dija (a lady of great opulence in Mecca), and proceeding to 
Syria, in his twenty-fifth year, on a commercial speculation. 

The eleventh chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, treats of 
a miracle wrought by Mohammed, by causing aspring of water 
to gush forth in the desert. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of twenty-three stanzas, gives 
an account of a prodigious serpent which lay on the route to 
Syria, and went to devour travellers, and which Mohammed 
slew by merely tlirowing a straw at it as it hissed and sprang 
up to swallow him. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of thirty-one stanzas, de¬ 
scribes how Mohammed and his caravan, by the interposition 
of the angel Grabriel, passed over a river which had overflown 
its banks and threatened to arrest their progress. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of fourteen stanzas, re¬ 
lates to a tiger speaking to Mohammed, allowing him to stroke 
its head, and retiring from the road which it had heretofore 
infested to the great dread of the travellers. 

The fifteenth chapter, consisting of eighteen stanzas, treats 
of a serpent, which had long lain on the road to Syria waiting 
to meet Mohammed; and having at last met him did him homage, 
and retired into the deep recess of the forest at his desire. 

The sixteenth chapter, consisting of fifty-five stanzas, is oc¬ 
cupied with the particulars of an interview between Mohammed 
and Ezura, a Christian monk, whom Jesus had assured that he 
should not die before he hod seen the prophet of the last times, 
and had given him a sign, namely, that when he CMohammed ) 
should arrive at the grove of palm trees in which the monk 
dwelt, one of the dead palms should instantly blossom and 
bear fruit, which occurred. 

The seventeenth chapter, conristing of sixteen stanzas, states 
that when Mohammed and his caravan were attacked byaparty 
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of robbers, a river miraculously sprang up between him and 
them, and enabled him to escape from their hands. 

The eighteenth chapter, consisting of forty-four stanzas, 
describes the magnificence of the capital of Syria, and gives 
an account of Mohammed’s entry into it; his reception by the 
chief of the Christians there, and his mercantile transactions. 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of sixty-six stanzas, 
treats of a plot formed by certain Christians and Jews in Syria 
against Mohammed, by inviting him to their quarters and 
rolling over a millstone upon his head from a height, but from 
which he miraculotisly escaped; the hand of the person who 
rolled the millstone having become attached to it 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of thirty stanzas, relates 
toanoutcryraisedagainst Mohammed by a blacksmith in Syria; 
his escape from an attempt made by the infidels to assassinate 
him, and retreat into the house of Uzza, a Christian priest, 
who recognised him as the prophet foretold in the scriptures, 
and recommended him as such to the notice of his relation 
Khadija. 

The twenty-first chapter, consisting of thirty-seven stanzas, 
is occupied with the dreams which Khadija had; wherein 
she dreamed, amongst other things, that the moon having de¬ 
scended from the heavens settled upon her bosom. 

The twenty-second chapter, consisting of sixty-three 
stanzas, treats of the espousal of Mohammed and Kadija. 

The twenty-third chapter, consisting of one h\mdred and 
nineteen stanzas, narrates the celebration of his nuptials with 
Khadij a, which was attended with great pomp and magnificence. 

The twenty-fourth chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, 
notices the birth ofFatima, andafrerwards enters into the origin 
and history of the Kaba and the block stone called Hajar al 
Aswad. 

II.—The Nubuvat Kanda is divided into the following 
twenty-one chapters. 

The first chapter, consistingof fifty-five stanzas, treats of 
Mohammed’s retirement from home and going to the mount 
Kara, in the fortieth y ear of his age; his interview with the angel 
Gabriel, who having opened his chest and wrung out the gall 
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and filled it with wisdom and faith, revealed to him a passage 
of the Koran, and told him that he was appointed the prophet 
of God; his communication of this news to his wife Khadija 
and to her cousin Worakket, a Chidstian priest, who thereupon 
declared him to be the prophet whoso advent was predicted 
in the scriptures- 

The second chapter, consisting of forty-four stanzas, notices 
the conversion of Khadija and Abu Bekr, and enters into the 
particulars of the new creed, and the directions which Moham¬ 
med received fi'om the angel Gabriel concerning the form of 
prayer. 

The third chapter, consisting of one hundred and sixty-three 
stanzas, gives an account of Mohammed’s preaching his 
doctrine publicly in Mecca; the violent opposition of the 
Koreish against him, and Abu Tolib’s ineffectual attempt to 
persuade him to abandon his enterprise. 

The fourth chapter, consisting of ninety-five stanzas, relates 
to the conversion of Omar Ibn Khattab, which was occasioned 
by an angel, disguised as an ox, wrestling with him and 
prevailing against him as he was going to trace out Mohammed 
in his retreat and put him to dcatii. 

The fin;h chapter, consisting of forty stanzas, relates to an 
Arabof the desert, who being invited by Mohammed to embrace 
his religion, told him tliat ho would do it if the latter would 
make a guana testify that he was the a^xistle of God, which 
it did accoitlingly. 

The sixth chapter, consisting of tAventy-onc stanzas, refera 
to Utba, who was sent by the Koreish to expostulate with 
Mohammed and offer liim the sceptre, if he would retract his pre¬ 
tensions and conform to the ancient institutions of the country. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of ninety-two stanzas, gives 
an account of the arrival of Habib, king of Thimes, to 
Mecca, upon a representation of Abujahil and the other Koreish 
chieftains against Mohammed. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of one hundred and eighty- 
eight stanzas, treats of the miracle perfonned by Mohammed 
before the king of Thimes, by causing the moon to appear 
on the horizon in her full orb at the time of occultation. 
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The ninth chapter, consisting of thirty-five stanzas, relates 
to another miracle of Mohammed, namely, his converting a 
foetus into a beautiful damsel, and Habib and his attendants 
embracing his faith after it. 

The tenth chapter, consisting of forty-one stanzas, notices 
the return of Habib to his country, and his sending a present to 
Mohammed of some camels, which, on being produced before 
him, speak to him, addressing him as the messenger of God. 

The eleventh chapter, consisting of thirty-seven stanzas, 
relates to the retirement of Othman ibn Afian, his wife 
Kakiah, and several otlier members of Mohammed’s family, 
into Abyssinia, to avoid the persecution of Abujahil; and the 
inefiectual attempt of the latter to prevail on Najashi, the 
king of that country, to deliver them up to his envoys. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of seventy-two stanzas, 
relates to the confession of the ftdth by a deer which 
Mohammed had released from the snares of a hunter. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas, 
relates to Mohammed having caused a date tree to blossom 
and bring forth fruits in an instant, in order to convince an 
Arab of the truth of his mission. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of thirty-nine stanzas, 
relates to the solemn league made by the Koreish against the 
Hashemites and the family of Abdul Mutalib, engaging them¬ 
selves to have no communication whatever with them. It also 
notices the defeat of the Persians by the Romans (Roomi), 
whicli is said to have occurred in the eighth year of 
Mohammed’s mission, and verified a prophecy he had made. 

The fifteenth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, relates to 
the conversion of an Arab named Husein, in consequence of 
the idol in tlie Kaba having saluted Mohammed as the prophet 
of God in his healing, as he had demanded by way of proof 
The sixteenth cliapter, consisting of sixteen stanzas, notices 
the death of Abu Talib and Kliadija; the former is said to have 
allowed Mohammed to whisper the creed in his ear as he was 
drawing his last breath. 

The seventeenth chapter, consisting of thirty-five stanzas, 
treats of Mohammed’s retreat to Tayifafter the death of his uncle 
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and wife ] hie reception there at the house of Abdul Alib, a 
Koreisbj who afterwards raised an outcry against him, and 
caused- him to be pelted with stones; and his flight to the 
mountains, where he was ministered to by angels. 

Tho eighteenth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, 
relates to Attas ibn ilabia, a Christian of Nineveh, who having 
gone to Mohammed’s place of retreat, and heard him dis¬ 
course about the prophet Jonas, believed on him. 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of forty-throe stanzas, 
relates to the profession of Islam by certain of the Genii, who 
heard Mohammed read the Koran, ad^er the evening prayer, 
inthovalley ofalNakk]a,duringthetimeQf his retreat to Tayif. 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of thirty stanzas, treats of 
Kama, grandson of Iblis, who had his toes shackled together 
by Ali, and was afterwards released at the intci'ccssion of 
Mohammed. 

The twenty-first cluiptcr, consisting of eighteen stanzas, 
gives an accoimt of an entertainment given by Mohammed, at 
whieh he wrought a miracle by multiplying the loaves. 

ni. —The Hijarat Kanda is divided into the following 
forty-seven chapters: 

The first chapter, consisting of sixty-five stanzas, relates 
<to the propagation of Islamism in Medina, through tho instru¬ 
mentality of certain inhabitants of that city, who having been 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, had had .an interview with Moluvm- 
med, and had sworn fidelity to him. 

The second chapter, consisting of fifty-five stanzas, treats 
of tho oath which tho Mediucsetook to bcfaitlifiil to Moham¬ 
med, and defend him from all attempts of Abu jahil and his 
partisans. 

The third chapter, consisting of one himdred and fourteen 
stanzas, relates to the proceedings of a coimcil held by the 
Korcisb, whereat it was determined to kill Mohammed, and 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, eluding the 
close and vigorous pursuit of his adversaries. 
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The fourth diapter, congisting of forty-six stanzas, states 
that Abu Bokr being bitten by a snake as he was watching 
by the side of Mohammed in his retreat, the latter cured him 
by applying his spittle to the bite. 

The fifth chapter, consisting of fifty stanzas, treats of Surak- 
kat, who pursued Moliainmed at his flight, by desire of Abu 
jahil, but was obliged to give up bis undertaking, in conse¬ 
quence of the feet of the horse on which he rode having stuck 
fast to tlie ground and so prevented him from proceeding. 

The sixth chapter, consisting of twenty-six stanzas, relates 
to the conversion of a shepherdess, named Ummi Mahubat, 
at whoso cottage Mohammed had put up in his flight, and 
wrought a miracle by causing a barren ewe to yield milk. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of sixty-six stanzas, con¬ 
tains an account of Mohammed’s entry into Medina, and Itis 
magnificent reception by the people of that city. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of eighty-four stanzas, relates 
to a Jew, named Kabukha, who became a convert to Moham¬ 
med’s doctrines by accidentally discovering in the scriptures 
the passage which predicted his mission. 

The ninth chapter, consisting of fifteen stanzas, relates to a 
miracle wrought by Mohammed, by feeding thirty guests 
with the food prepared only for two, and thereby converting 
them to his faith. 

Tlie tenth chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, gives 
an account of the conversion of Uhuban, a shepherd, which was 
occasioned by a tiger telling him, on his expressing his 
surprise at hearing it speak, that this was less a cause for 
just surprise than the unbelief of the people. 

The eleventh chapter, consisting of sixty-one stanzas, 
contains an account of Salman the Persian, who in his younger 
years embraced Christianity; but during his travels in Syria, 
having been informed by the learned men there, that a prophet 
was expected to arise in Arabia, who should establish the 
religion of nl Forkhan, repaired thither, and meeting with 
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Mohammed) soon discovered him to be the person he sought, 
and believed on him. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, relates to 
the circumstance of Mohammed and his followers turning their 
faces towards the Kaba of Mecca w’hen they prayed, instead 
of the temple of Jerusalcm as they hitherto did. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of twenty-nine stanzas, 
relates to the story of a wolf, which came to the Kabo, and in 
the licaring of the Koreish who were assembled tbci'c, dcclai'cd 
that Mohammed was an incarnation of the divine ray (Noor) 
and that he was sent by God into the world to establish the 
true faith. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of forty-seven stanzfts, 
treats of the expedition of Baddhan against the tribe of Kana 
and tho Koreish, who submitted. 

The fifteenth chaptci*, consisting of two hundred and twenty 
stanzas, is occupied with an extravagant account of the nuptials 
of Fatima, daughter of Mohammed, with her cousin AIL 

The sixteenth chapter, conristing of fifteen stanzas, relates 
to the cx 2 >cdition of Zccbul-bahar. 

The seventeenth chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
treats of tho battle of Boath. ; 

Tho eighteenth chapter, consisting of foily-one stanzas, 
states that Mohammed, hearing that a rich caravan belonging 
to the Koreish was on its way to Syria, marclied with liis troops 
to intercept and plunder it, but it passed tho phacc before his 
arrival, and he returned to Medina, leaving only a part of 
his troops to wait its return from Syria- 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of fifteen stanzas, de¬ 
scribes the attack and plunder of the caravan by Moluuumcd’s 
troops in the valley ofNakhula, lialf way betw'een Mecca and 
Tayi£ 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of rivo hundred and fifty- 
six stanzas, contains an account of the victory gained by 
Mohammed over the Mcccans headed by Abu Safiaii, in the 
valley of Badr. 
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. The twenty-first chapter, consisting of fifty-seven stanzas, 
notices the hostility of the Jews of the tribe of Kainoka to the 
propagation of Islam, and their reduction and expulsion from 
the coxmtry by Mohammed. 

The twenty-second chapter, conasting of twelve stanzas, 
relates to the reduction of the tribe of Bani Solemn, which 
rerided at Hudri and the plundcrof theirgoods by Mohammed. 

The twenty-third chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, con¬ 
tains an account of Mohammed’s expedition to Nasud; the 
reduction and conversion of the tribe of Ghatfan, which lived 
there; and the’plimder of a caravan of Meccans trading at Irak. 

The twenty-fourth cliapter, consisting of forty stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Kboibor, and the destruction of 
Abirabik. 

The twenty-fifth chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
notices the birth of Hassein. 

The twenty-sixth chapter, consisting of eleven stanzas, treats 
of an entertainment given to Mohammed at the house of Abu 
Talha, .whore he performed a miracle by feeding eighty 
fellow guests with three loaves. 

The twenty-seventh chapter, consisting of two hundred and 
sixty-eight stanzas, contains an account of the battle of Ohud, 
wherein Mohammed was very near losing his life, and his 
uncle Ebmsa was shun. 

The twenty-eighth chapter, consisting'of twonty-fonr stan¬ 
zas, relates to the interview between Mohammed and Mahbat 
at Amru; the latter’s advice to Abu Sofian to desist hostilities 
against Mohammed, which he disdainfully rejected, and tlie 
capture and execution of Asa, a spy. 

The twenty-ninth chapter, consistingof seventy-one stanzas, 
gives an account of Kaab ibn al Ashraf, a Jew, who was a most 
bitter enemy to Mohammed, and opposed the establishment 
of his new religion to the utmost of his power. 

The tliirticth chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas, 
relates to the siege and capture of the fortress of the Jews of 
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the tribe of al Nadr, by Mohammed, who tdlowcd them to 
depart to Syria and Khaibar, leaving all their goodemid arme. 

The thirty-first chapter, consisting of. eighteen stanzas, 
treats of Mohammed’s expedition to Bedr to meet the hostile 
Koreish, according to their challenge. 

The thirty-second chapter, conristing of twenty stanzas, 
notices the birth of Hussein. 

The thirty-third chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
seven stanzas, relates to the expedition of Mohammed agtunst 
the tribe of Ghatfan. 

The thirty-fourth, chapter, consisting of ten. stanzas, relates 
that Mohammed caused the date trees of Saibr to yield an 
abundant crop, in order to enable him to satisfy some Jewish 
creditor. 

The thirty-fifth chapter, consisting of sixty-one stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Mohammed against the tribe of 
Mustalie and his conquest over them. 

The thirty-sixth chapter, consisting of eighty-three stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Mohammed against the tribe of 
Kendah. 

The thirty-seventh chapter, consisting of one himdred and 
eighty-three stanzas, relates that the forces x>f the Koreish and 
the tribe of Ghaftan, confederated with the Jews of al Nadhir 
and Koreidl^a, besieged Medina, but were driven away by a 
piercing cold east wind. 

The thirty-eighth chapter, consisting of fifty-six stanzas, 
relates to the destruction of the tribe of Boni Korcila. 

The thirty-ninth chapter, consisting of nine stanzas, notices 
the institution of Haji, and the profession of Islainism by 
Loomr and the rest of the^tribe of Sahud at Honein. 

The fortieth chapter, consisting of twenty-nine stanzas, de¬ 
scribes the marriage of Mohammed with Zeinab. 

The forty-first chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, 
relates to the miraculons speaking of a cam^ 

The forty-second chapter, consisting of twenty-one stanzas. 
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relates to Mohammed’s causing it to rain at the entreaty of 
Saljkkhn. 

The forty-third chapter, consisting of nineteen stanzas, states 
the restoration of the sight of a blind man by Mohammed. 

The forty-fourth chapter, consisting of eighteen stanzas, 
relates to the revealing of the 58th chapter of the Koran, at the 
instance of Khawla, wife of Aws ibm A1 Samat, who being 
divorced by her husband by saying "Thou art to me as my 
mother,” came to ask Mohammed’s opinion whether they were 
necessarily obliged to a separation. 

The forty-fifth chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
thirteen stanzas, relates to Mohammed’s expedition to Umra. 

The forty-sixth chapter, consisting of one himdrcd stanzas, 
treats of the hoetiltjes of Salma. 

The forty-seventh chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas,, 
gives an account of the tribe of-UranL 




Deecription of New or little knmon species of Reptiles found in 
Ceylon, by E. F. Kelaart, M.D., F.L.S. 

Order. Saura. 

TRIBE. GEISSOSAURA. 

FAM. ACONTIAS, (ACONTIADiE.) ‘ 

Head small, shielded. Muzzle conical. Rostral ratlicr 
large, cup-ahape<l, intemasal short, frontal large, frontoiw- 
rietal none, interparietal triangular, moderate. Eyes distinct. 
Eyelids, lower well developed, upper OTn.ill or wanting. 
Nostrils in the middle of the side of the lustnil shield, with 
a slit to its hinder edge. Tongue g^y, imbricate, nicked at 
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the point. Ears very small or hidden. Femoral pores none. 
Body cylindrical. Limbs 4, very short, or none. Scales 
smooth.— Gray. 

Genus. Nessia. Gray. 

Muzzle conical. Ears very small, dotlike. Body cylin¬ 
drical, elongate, sides rounded. S^es smooth. Legs 4, 
very short, far apart. Toes 3-3, subequal, clawed. 

Nsssia^dbtoki? Grc ^. 

Dork rufous-bro^TO''mK)ve, and spotted longitudinally with 
darker brown spo^T Dark grey beneath, cloudy and indis¬ 
tinctly spotte^^Tail cylindrical, rounded at the end, and 
coloiured an^f^potted like the body. Limbs 4, very small, 
each wit]^ subcquol toca 

Length 5^ inchca 

Mabitat. jVUogalla (3000 feet.) 

' The only specimen which wc have examined is one obtiunc<l 
from vegetable soil in a CoiTco Estate under the superintend¬ 
ence of Dr. Marshall.* We are informed that this reptile is 
common at Ambegammoa. 

If our identification is correct, it would appear probable 
that the only specimen in Europe, found in the Army Medi¬ 
cal OflScers’ Museiun at Fort Pitt, was sent from Ceylon. 
The specimen was named after Staff Surgeon Burton, who 
w’as the Curator of the Museum when Dr. Gray visited that 
establishment. 

Genus. Acontias. Cuvier. 

Head conical. Nostrils la tend. Intcmosal broad, 6 sides, 
frontal large, 6 sided, frontonasals and frontoparietals none; 
interpaiietals small, triangular, parietal moderate. Tongue 
fiat, scaly, nicked at the tip. Teeth conical, blunt Palate 
not toothed, with a longitudinal groove. Eyes very small. 
Upper eyelid wanting, lower short, scaly, opaque. Ears 
liiddcn under the skin. • Body cylindrical, elongate. Scales 


W« have since received several smaller specimens £roni Endugamira. 
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smooth. ^ Limbs none, exserted. Tail cylindrical, short 
ronnded at the end.— Grey. 

Acohtias Latabdi. n.nodi*. 

Light olive, and spotted longitudinally with brown spots, 
paler beneath. 

Length of young 4 inl^t^. 

Habitat Soil of the Cinii^on Gardens of Colombo. 

The form of this reptile is dis?htg|uishod from that of Nessia, 
above described, by the absence oN^hs; in other respects 
it is very like the outline cliaracters ofJs^sia. Mr. Layard 
procured us the specimens (apparently yoimg;) of this curious 
lizard. 

The only other species described in Gray’s CiWaloguc, is 
one from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Blyth writes that he has described an al 
from Rangoon, by the name of OPHiSErs. 

FAM. UROPELTEDiE. 

ROUGH TAILS, D.VPAT-XAYA, Sing. 

Head conical, compressed, shelving and acute in front, flat 
above, behind. Crown covered with regular shields. Rostral 
produced, moderate, convex, horny, subtriongular, erect, 
produced, and acute behind. Nostrils roundish, lateral, 
simple, in the middle of the front of an erect subtriongular 
band-like nasal. Intcrnaoil none, frontonasal subtriongular, 
truncated below, contiguous above, frontal and frontoparietrd 
distinct Nape scaly. Labial shields 1 distinct Eyes dis¬ 
tinct, lateral, in the middle of the front of an erect eye-shield, 
and covered by the shield without any eyelids. Eyebrow 
sliicld none. Tongue elongate, flat, forked at the tip. Body 
cylindi-ical. Scales 6 sided, smooth, those of the liindcr part 
and above the tail sometimes 2-keelcd. Vent with three 
scalcsinfront. Tail cylindrical,obliquely truncated above. 

This family is intermediate between the Lizards and the 
Snakes; following Cuvier and others, I was indneed to referit 
to the latter order, and tlicreforc didnot insert it in the Synopsis 
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oF the ramiUea; but on re-examination and comparison with 
the various modifications presented by the genera of Typhlop- 
«ida), I have been induced to phice it in the order of Lizards. 
Cuvier seems to have been in doubt, for though he placed the 
genus witli the Snakes, he also regarded the species as a 
section of the Typhlopscs. Schlcgcl names the group 
Pseudo Typhlops .—( Gray’s Synopsis.) 

This curiously formed fiunily of Keptilcs is known in the 
Island as Dapat Nayas, or double headed snakes. The natives 
consider them poisonous, but our experience of their habits 
makes us believe that they are perfectly harmless, and 
that they are timid creatures, seldom making their appearance 
above ground^ living chiefly in ant-hills ordunghills, sometimes 
also several feet deep in rich loamy soil They feed on ants, 
small earth-worms and larvse of insects. 

It appears from Dr. Gray’s Catalogue, that in the Museums 
of Europe there arc only three species, and of these tlureo 
only one is from Ceylon, viz., Siluboura Ceylonicus,* many 
specimens of which we have found in tlic ICandynn Hills since 
our work on the Fauna of Ceylon was published. We have 
also, since the publication of that work, collected four other 
species, making in all six distinct undescribed or new speoies 
of Rough Tails (Uropeltidas) in the Island of Ceylon, which 
we shall now desmbe in a connected form. 

Dr. Gray subdivides the family into three groups, and we 
have added a fourth, to admit of two spemes, only one of which 
we liavo described in the Prodromus. 

Genus. RniNOPnis. JTempr. 

Tail obliquely truncated, upper part rather convex, covered 
with a small oblong sliield, lower edge rounded, simple, rather 
produced. Head acute, tapering in front Vent shields in 
one marginal row. 


* Vide Fnklnjuniii Ftuuue ZefUakee. 
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;r.. Bltthii. n. t^noiu. 

' !D^k yellowish brown above, with darker brown spots on 
the anterior third of scales. Faler beneath, liostrum 
yellow. Sides of nape and neck waved with angular marks 
of a yellowish hue; yellow spots on each side of vent Tail 
thick, slightly truncated, conical, upper part near termination 
has a small subtriangular nearly smooth shield, lower surface 
covered with broad scales. Vent shields 1-2, 

•Length 16 inches, circumference of the middle of body 
1. 3-10 inches. Tail and neck rather thicker. 

Habitat. Mountains of Ceylon.—Three specimens found 
3 or 4 feet below the surface soil of Coffee plantations. 

G-ENUS. Uropeltis, (part). Cuvier, 

Tail obliquely truncated, flattish, and covered with a flat 
, roundish radiating granular shield, lower edge rounded, the 
under side of tail with 6 series of small scales. 

UBoriLTii SArnuoAxus. n. t., wbit. 

Head dark olive brown, the rest of the upper sur&cc of a 
blackishbrown colour, withbluishbronze reflections. Beneath 
white. A pale white spot on each side of neck near the head. 
Tail deeply truncated and nearly covered with a large flat 
circular blackish granular shield, white and roxmded beneath, 
and lower part covered with five series of small scales, the 
central series broader than the lateral ones. Vent shields 
1-2. The neck and forepart of the body much thicker. 

Length 9 inches. 

Habitat District of Saf&agam, near Adam’s Peak. 

Thconlyspecimenof thisspedes, which wehave ns yetseen, 
is one sent to us by Mr. Barnes De Zilva firom Batnapoora. 

Ubofzltis Gbakdis. n. nobit . 

Above dark brown with a bluish metallic lustre, anterior 
part of each scale with a blackish spot. Beneath of a pale 
yellow colour, e 2 X)tted brown on the anterior part of scale. 
Head of a light olive brown colour. Tail short, abruptly 
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truncated; the truncated surface entirely covered with a largo 
circular, granular shield. Vent scales 1-2. 

Total length superiorly, 1 foot 7 inches. Inferiorly, 1 foot 
8 Inches. Tail shield nearly the size of a shilling piece. 
Head 8-10 inch in length.—Greatest cii'cumfcrence inches, 
near the neck. Habitat. Soutliem Province. 

The only specimen we have seen of this very lai’gc Rough 
Tail, is one procured by Mr. Balkhuyscn of the Colonial Medi¬ 
cal Service, from Kerinday near Mature. 

UsoraLTu Pabdaus. m. nobis. 

Head small, dark olive. Upper parts black with beautiful 
bluish bronze reflections, irregularly spotted white. Beneath 
yellowish white, marked with large and small black six>ts, 
variously shaped; some pale eyed. Tail very short, obliquely 
truncated and with a large flat orbicular gmnular shield. 
Length, 6^ inches; cireumfcrence ^ inch. 

Habitat. Mature. We are indebted to the Rev. Mr. 
Ondaatjo for the only specimen wc have examined of this 
species. The black spots on the lower parts occupy more 
than one scale, generally two or three contiguous scales; 
and they are placed without any order in various directions. 
The chin and throat immaculate. ^ 

Genus. Dapatnata. n. g. 

Tail obliquely truncated, upiMjr part and tip covered with 
a large scmiconical granular shield. Vent shields 1-2. 

Dafatkata Lamkauivaba. n. nohis . 

Above dark brown, beneath paler. Scales with pale 
margins. Head yellowish in some. Rostrum yellow. Siiield 
of tail eloping down to the lower surface. V ent scales yellow; 
in some the spot extends beyond the vent. 

Length, from 1 to 2 feet. 

Thickness nearly the same tliroughout, about I inch. 

Habitat. Common at Trincomalie, and in the Kandyan 
Province. Found 2 or 3 feet under ground, and in ant-hills. 
The young is of a diurk olive brown colour. 
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Description of Neto or little hnoioa 
CatATXATA T*BVBi.TAKn. ih. noW*. 

Black above, margin of scales pale. White beneath, with 
ton^tudinal series of black spots, formed of central simts on 
eaeh scale. A line of triangular white spots, with their 
apices directed upwards, aloi^ each side. Vent white. A 
white line rising from this spot runs over the tail, and another 
whitish line extends forwards from the vent for a^ut } inch. 
Tail short, and ncariy covered with a white senai-conical 
granular shield, tip ridged, a little produced. 

Length from 12 to 18 inches; ncariy of the same thicknese 
throughout, about 1 inch. 

Habitat. Kandyan Hills, 3 or 4 feet luidcr ground, and ia 
the soil near the roots of Coffee trees and Cane. 

Some of tho young are o£a bluish colour, others arc spotted 
on the back. 

TRIBE. NYCTISAURA. 

I'AM. GECKOTIDJE> 

BoLTALI-U 

Toes free, ovate and dilated towards the end, with twc» 
scries of straight uarro^v nearly transverse closely adju'cssed 
plates beneath, divided by a deep narrow groove, last joint 
compressed, free, rather exserted, clawed. Thumb dilated, 
and with a comprcssed?Iast joint, like the toes, but clawlcss. 
Back with granular scales and a few scattered larger granules. 
Sides simple. Tail rather depressed, tapering, ringed, with 
a central scries of broad scales beneath. 

BoATAUA 8DBIJEVI8. Gmtf. 

Above dark mfous brown; beneath sulphureous yellow, 
sometimes clouded with black. Back granular, with two or 
more longitudinal lines of larger granules on each side. 
Scales of cliin large. Tail armed witli adpressed spines in 
lings. Rcmoral jiores in male only, from 16 to 20. 

Lengtii 5^ Indies. 

Habitat. The Central and Southern Provinces. 

This Gecko we obtained in great abundance in Gollc; we 
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have idso geen a few at Kaduganava, after the publication 
of the Prodromus, It ig rarely seen on the walls of houses, 
generally on trees, and on the roofs of houses. The rufous 
brown colour changes at times into a dark grey, mottled witli 
block. When immersed in spirits the rufous brown colour is 
entirely lost. 

This Ge^o has been mistaken for Hemidactplus Lesclte- 
naultii, and also, for a large variety of II. frenatiis, but the 
clawlcss compressed last joint of the thumb will distinguish 
this Lizard from others. Prom Peripia Peronii it is suffi¬ 
ciently removed by its granular back and armed tail. This 
Lizard cannot be confounded with Hemidactylut Coetceu . It 
has very little resemblance to it, and the thumb of H. Coctati 
is clawed. ( Vide Prodromus Faunae Zeylanicas.) 

Order. Batracria. 

SUB-ORDER I. SALIENTIA. 

EAM. RANID.E. Frogs. Atty Kitta. Sing. 

Genua Rana. Linn. 

(Skin smooth, hinder extremities very long, formed for 
leaping; toes palmated, teeth in the upper jaw, and in the 
palate. 

Raka Easdiaxa. n. s., nobis. 

Beautiful grass green above, beneath orange red; inside 
of limbs slightly vermiculatcd with yellow. Skin of upper parts 
rather rough, coriaceous; a white granular ridge on each side 
Length 3^ inches. 

Habitat. Kaduganava, Kandyan Province. 

We have only seen two specimens of this rare frog. 

RAM- IIYLID^. Tree Frogs. Guas Attt Kitta. Sing. 

Genus. Lijinodytes." Dum. et Bib. 

Tongue long, narrowed in front, widened, forked, free 
belund; the teeth on the vomer forming two groups, between 



Description of Neio or lUtle knoion 

llie intomal openings of tbe nostrils; tympanum distinct; 
Ewtacbian tubes middling, fore Bngers free; toes completely 
OT partly webbed; subdigital disks slightly dilated; process of 
the first 08 cuneiforme blunt, very minute; males with vocal 
sacs; sacral transversal processes not dilated. 

Luiicodttbs MoTAniua n. nobis. 

'Upper parts very changeable ; generally, of aS%right green 
above and yellow beneath ; a red line on the outer edge of 
limbs; sometimes of a dark chesnut on the upper parts, and 
variegated with yellow and green on the rides and limbs.— 
Of a more slender form than the common tree Frogs Polrj- 
pedates cruciger, and P. Leucomystax. About 2 indies long. 

Habitat. Cinnamon gardens; Cotta near Colombo. If not 
mistaken, we have also seen this elegant frog at Nuwera EUiau 
In spirits the colours fade into a pale leaden hue; the red 
streak on the hmbs disappears last. 

^IMSODTTES MaCI'LAT.V. D. Itoiu. 

Brown, spotted and streaked with black or dark brown ; 
beneath pale, seldom spotted. About inch long. 

Habitat. Guile, Southern Province. 

"VVe believe this species to be generally distributed, but have 
before mistaken it for the young of Polypedates Leucomystax. 

FAM. BUFONIDiE. Toads. Gamooea, Sing. 

Genus. Engtstoma. Gray. 

No tympanum nor parotid visible externally; an oval body; 
the head and month very small, and feet but slightly 
pal mated. 

Esotstoma Robsum. a. Jerdon. 

Synon. EanjrstoBia cinnamoniM. m. s. 

Cinnamon red, spotted black; limbs also spotted; belly 
whitish. Length (young) inch. 

Habitat, Southern India (?) Ceylon_ 

G/dle, nth May, 1853. 
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Synopsis of Ceylon, Reptiles, hy E. E. Kelaart, M.D. 

In presenting to the Asiatie Society a more complete 
Synopsis of Ceylon Beptilcs, wliich the continued kindness 
of friends in various parts of the Island has enabled me to 
form, I have much pleasure in expressing my best thanks to 
the Members of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, and to Sir 
Qeorge Anderson, Dr. Fergusson, P.M.O. and the Hon’ble 
Mr. MacCarthy, Colonial Secretary, for the facilities they 
have afforded me in my further researches in the Natural 
productions of the Island. 

The joint labours of Mr. Edgar Layard and myself have 
nearly completed the examination of the Mammals, Birds, 
Shells, Keptiles and Insects of this Island. The fresh water 
Fishes are now engaging my attention, and any specimens of 
this Class will bo thankfully received. Dr. Schmarda, Pro¬ 
fessor of Zoology of the University of Prague, is now on a 
visit to the Island for the chief purpose of examining the 
InfuBorioe, and Professor Harvey of Trinity OtJfiege, Dublin, 
is also, we believe, at present engaged in examining into the 
Echinodarmata and Crustacea of the Island, so that it may be 
hoped, it will not be very long before the neglected Fauna of 
Ceylon is completely worked out. 

Synopsis of Ceylon Reptiles. 

Order. Saura. Lizards. 

SUB-ORDER. I. LEPTOGLOSSiE. 

Slender-tongued Lizards. 

FAM: MOXITORIDiB. Monitors. 

1 Monitor Draciena, Oray. Guana. ToUaGoya, Sing. 

2 Hydrosanros Salvator, Wagler. Water Guana. Cabara Goya, Sing. 

FAM: SCINCIDiC. The Seines. 

3 Riopn punctata, Qray. Puchec Bramin, Port, 
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4'Biopa llardnicki, Gray. Puchee Bramin, Port. 

6 Ifabonia elegims. (?) Gray. do. 

6 Taliqua rnfesceoii, Gray. Large do. 

FAM: ACOJfriAD^E. 

7 Keuia Burtoni. (?) Gray. Ground Bramin. 

8 Acontiaa (?) Layardi, a. whit. Layard’a do. 

FAM: TYPIILOPSmJE. Typhlopt. 

9 Argyrophie Braniictis, Daud. Slow worm. 

-2 varieties. 

FAM: UROPELTID^F. Rough tails, or False srtaket. 
Dapatnaya, Sing. 

10 Uropeltis grandis, n.*., voiis. 

11 Uropeltis Pardalia, n. a., nofru. 

,* I * t. * ' .-ai 

12 Uropeltis Saffragamns,ii.s.,no6u. 

13 BhinophisBlytlili, n.s., nolns. 

Dapatnaya Lankadivana, n. a., no&ta. 

13 Dapatnaya Trevelyanii, n. a., nobis. 

16 Silubonra Ccylonkus, Gn^. * 

SUB-ORDER II. PACHYGLOSSiE. 
Thick-tonyued Lizards. 

FAM: GECKOTIDiE, The Geckoes. 

Cheeclias, Port. Hoona, Sing. 

17 Henudactylua trlhedrus, Leaaoa. The triangular tubeicled Gecko. 

18 Hemidactylus macolatus, Dam. The spotted do. 

et Bib. 

19 llemldaetylas Piercsii, n. s., nobis. Pieres’ Gecko. 

20 Hemidactylus CoctoirDum. et Bti. Cocto's do. 

21 Hemidactylus Irenatus, Schlegel The streaked Gecko. 

22 Hemidactylus Leschcnaultii, (?) Leschenault’s do. 

Dtm. et Rib. 

23 Boltalia suhhevis, Gray. 


The Boltalia. 
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24 Peripia Feronii, Dim. et Bib. Peron's Gecko. 

25 G^rmnodactylus (?) Kandlanus, The diurnal Gecko. 

n. wAii. 

FAM: AGAMIDiE. The Agamat. 

Blood-sucker*, Vulg. EattooSab, Sing. 

2G Sitana Ponticcrenna, Cmier. The Sitana. 

27 Lyrioccpholusscutatus, TPi^ler. Lyre-headed Lizard. 

23 Ccratophora Stoddartii, Gray. .The needle-nosed Lizard. 

29 Salea Jerdonii, Oray. ' Dr. Jerdofi’s Salea. 

30 Calotes OphionuMshos, Gffay. " Red headed Green Lizard. 

■ . .‘l! * 

31 Csdotes Rouxi, Oray.Blyth. ' , 

SGrecn Lizard. 

TCl C. Viridis, Gray, apud nos. j 

32 Calotes mystacens, Dum.etBib. Red spotted Green Lizard. 

33 Calotes versicolor, X>um.ftRt2>. The common Blood-sucker. 

FAM: CtlAMELEONID.^. Chamdeons. 

34 Chamclco vulgaris, Daud. The true Chameleon. 

Order. Ophidia. Serpents. 

Cobras, Port. Soroopeya, Satta, Sing. . ‘ •' l '• 

Imnocuous Serpents. 

FAM: BOIDJ:. 
ncBKowroo. 

35 Cylindrophis maculata, Wugler. Tliered and black netted Snake. 

TERBBSTBUX. 

86 Python molurus. Gray. The Rock Snake.. 

FAM: COLUBERID.®. Bonaparte. 
teukestbux. 

37 Calamaria Scytole f 

38 Lycodon, 2 or more species. 

39 Xenodon purpurascens, Schlegel. var. 

40 Coluber Korros, lieitucardt. 

VOL. H. 
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do. 

do. 

do. 


ABBOKIAl.. 

41 DipsasmaltunacDlaU(?)^I^eL 

42 Dryinus Prasinus, Beinwardt. The Whip Snake. 

D. noMiAu 2or moreTarieties. 

43 Leptopthis pictos, OmeUn. 

44 Leptopthis ornatos, Shcao. 

43 Leptopthis sp. 

A 4 DATIC. Deye Naya, Sing. 

46 Tropdonotus umbratus, DcattUn. (var.) Large blackish water Snako. 

47 Tropidonottia stollatus, Linn. The speckled 

48 TroiMdonottis schistostis, Daud. The olive brown 

49 Cerberus cinereus, Cwoier. The black 

FenotnoM Serpents. 

^ ,FAM: VIPEEn).®.4Ft;wtrs. 

TBBBBSTBtAL. 

50 Bongarus candidus, Linn. 

51 Naya luteec^, Daudin.eat. Cobra de Capello. 

-var. jNigra. 

abbobiai. 

52 Trigonocephaltts Hypnale, lFc(g’lw. Caravilla. 

53 Trimesums gramiueus, Sheae. The green Caravilla. 

54 Triine 8 iiru 8 Cc 7 lonensis(?)G*r^y. apvd Gray. 

55 Megaera trigonecephala, Wagler. FalagoUa. 

56 Daboia clcgans, Gray. 

57 Daboia RusseUd, Gray. 

N.B.—There are about rix or eight more Ceylon Snak^ which have 

not yet been identified. 

Order. Chelonia. Tortoises. 

Cowdoo, Port. Ibba, Sing. 

FAM: TESTUDINIDiE. 


} 


Folanga. 


58 Testuda Indlca, Gtnelin. 

59 Testuda stellaU, Schweig. 


The large land Tortoise. 
The yellow staned do. 


Ceylon Reptiles. 
FAM: EMYDIDiE. 
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60 Emyg trijuga, var. Schweig. Marsh Tortoise. 

61 lEmysSeh&,Gra!/,apadBh/th. do. 

62 Ernyda puncUtA. Oray. River Tortoise. Kocrce Ibba. ^tng. 

FAM: CUELONIDiE. 


63 Caretta imbricata, Oray. Sea Turtle. Kokoclookoosoomba, Sing. 

64 Chelonia vlrgata, Schioeig. 'Edible do. Gal koosoomba, Sing. 


Order. Emydosauri. Crocodiles. 

Lagartoo, Port. Eimboola, Sing. 

65 Crocodilus porosus, Sehweig. 


^ The Indian river Crocodile. 
^ AUic Kimboola, Sing. 


66 Crocodilus palusti'is, Lesson, 


C Mai-sb Crocodile. 

^ Halle Kimboola. Sing. 

Crocodilus Bombifrons, female, apud Blytii. 


Amphibia. 


Order. Batrachia, Frogs. 

Madookoo, Port Attykitta, Sing. 
FAM: RANID.®, Water Frogs. 


67 Kana cutipora, Dum. et Bib. 

68 Rana Malabarica,L>Kni. e/Rii. 

69 Rana Bengalensis, Gray. 

70 Rana Tigrina, BamSn. 

71 Rana Newera EUiana, nobis. 

72 Rana Kandiana, nobis. 

73 Rana Lescbenaultil(f) Dun. et 

Bib. apud Blyth. 


Large green boll Frog. 

The green spotted bull Frog. 
The snudl green do. 

The golden Frog. 

The blackish Frog. 

The red bellied Frog. 
Leschenault’s Frog. 
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25. Priests, it is improper to suspend those who perform 
their duty. He who does so is guilty of Dukkato. It is 
improper, priests, not to suspend those who neglect their duty. 
He who does not place such rinder suspension is guilty of 
Dukkata. 

Five reasons ore assigned why a pupil may be placed under 
suspension: If he does not manifest proper affection, attach¬ 
ment, and respect to his preceptor; or if he be without modesty 
of deportment, or neglect his studies. Under these circum¬ 
stances if the preceptor suspends him he acts correctly, but if 
he neglect to suspend him he is culpable. 

There were at that time priests of more than ten years 
standing who were unwise and unlearned, and who yet 
received other priests as pupils. In consequence of this, in 
some instances, the preceptor was ignorant and the pupil 
learned, and much discontent arose: both people and priests 
complaining of its impropriety. This being brought to the 
notice of Budba, ho investigated the circumstances, reproved 
the offenders, and decreed: 

26. Priests, a person who is tmwise and incompetent 
shall not receive a resident pupil. I permit wise and com¬ 
petent priests, of ten or more years standing, to receive 
resident pupils. 

Some of the superiors (upajijhayo)and preceptors (achariyo) 
of the priests having loft their former place of residence, and 
others having left the priesthood or joined other fraternities, 
and some having died, the priests did not know how far they 
were released from the duty of attending upon them. The 
subject was brought to the notice of Budha, who decreed; 

27. Priests, for these five reasons a priest is released from 
the duty of living with his upajjhayo (superior)L If the 
superior remove to another place; if he leave the priesthood; 
if he die; if he join some other fraternity; or if he give leave 
of absence. For any of these reasons a priest is released 
from the duty of living ■with his superior. 

Priests, for these six reasons a priest is released from the 
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duty of living with his preceptors (acharfyo). If the pre¬ 
ceptor remove to another place: if he leave the priesthood; 
if he die; if he join some other fraternity; if he give leave of 
absence; or if the pupil return to the residence of his superior. 
For any of these reasons a priest is relieved from the duty of 
living with his preceptor. 

Budha then defined the qualifications necessary to be pos¬ 
sessed by those who became superiors, preceptors, or who 
have samaneros (novices) under them. 

1. He should be perfect in moral virtue (i. e. without 
need of further instruction or advice respecting virtue), in 
meditation, in wisdom, in deliverance from desire, and in the 
knowledge resulting from that deliverance: he must also 
be able to establish others in the same virtues and excellen- 
des. 

As there are qualities possessed only by the Babats, or 
those delivered from the bonds of existence, and as for many 
centuries no priest has attained to this perfection, the above 
rule is not binding at the present time, but the following 
qualifications ore still required: He must be orthodox, 
modest and grave in his deportment, diligent, wise, able to 
instruct bis pupils and resolve their doubts, well acquainted 
with the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, firoe from ecclesias¬ 
tical censure, and of ten or more years standing in the priest¬ 
hood. 

One who had been a member of another body of teachers, 
became a Budhist priest: but disputing the doctrines taught 
by his superior, he left the priesthood and returned to the 
society to which he formerly belonged. Afterwards he came 
back and requested ordination again os a Budhist priest. 
The case being brought before Budha, he decreed: 

28. Priests, if any one who has been a member of another 
body of teachers, shall become a priest, and disputing the 
doctrines taught by his superior, unite himself again to the 
body to which he formerly belonged: should he return he 
must not be re-adnutted to Upasompada. 
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Should any cgie, formerly a member of another body of 
teachers, have a desire to embrace this doctrine and discipline, 
to become a priest^ and receive Upnsampada, he shall be 
received on probation for four months. The permission shall 
be granted as follows: 

First, having caused the head and beard to be shaven and 
a yellow garment to be put on, the candidate shall remove 
his garment from one shoulder, worship the feet of the priests, 
and kneeling down say, with uplifted hands, I take refuge in 
Budha, I take refuge in Damma (his doctrine), I take refuge 
in the Sangho (the priesthood). A second time I take refuge 
in Budha, I take refuge in Damma, I take refuge in the 
Sangho. A third time I take refuge in Budha, I take refuge 
^in Damma, I take refuge in the Sangho. 

Then, prieets, the candidate shall come to the Sangho, 
remove his garment from one shoulder, worship the feet of 
the priests, and kneeling down say with uplifted hands. Lords! 
I, X., have been a member of such a body of teachers. I 
desire to receive this doctrine and discipline, and to obtain 
UiKisaiujxidiL Lords! I request four months’ probation: a 
second and a third time he is to moke tliis request. 

A fluent and learned priest shall then moke this known 
to tlic Sangho, saying. Hear me, my Lord the Sangho, such 
a person, formerly a member of another body of teachers, 
desires to receive this doctrine and discipline, and to obtain 
Uposampoda. He requests to be odnutted to a probation of 
fonr months. If it be a convenient time for the Sangho, the 
Sangho will admit this poison, formerly a member of anotlicr 
bo<ly of teachers, to a probation of four montlis. This is the 
piuiiositiou. 

Hear me, my Lord the Sangho, this person, fonucvly a 
member of another body of teachers, desires to receivp this 
doctrine and discipline and to obtain Upasarapada: he requests 
to be admitted to a probation of four months. The Sangho 
grants a probation of four months to this person, formerly a 
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taember of another body of teachers. If any venerable one 
consents tograntfour months probation to this person, formerly 
a member of another body of teachers, let him remain silent. 
If he do not consent let him speak. Probation for four months 
is given by the Sangho to this person, formerly a member of 
another body of teachers. The Sangho consents and there¬ 
fore is silent, and thus I receive it. 

Budha then exphuns the reason of this proceeding, arising 
from the habits of these teachers of other bodies; namely, that 
they visit the houses for alms at unseasonable hours, (when 
the women may be sleeping with their persons exposed:) that 
they resort for alms to places where there are prostitutes, 
widows and grown up girls, or where there are catamites, or 
female ascetics; that they arc loud and obstreperous in con¬ 
versation; not careful in the tiling they ought to be engaged 
in, are indolent, inquisitive, not under controul, dull in under¬ 
standing, lose their temper when their doctrines are contro¬ 
verted, and speak against Budha, his doctrines and the priests. 
He then states that if they continue tlius, they ought not to 
receive Upasampada at the end of their pi-obation. 

He also directs, that if the person who seeks to be admitted 
on probation be a naked ascetic, the Upajjayo shall supply 
him with garments and see to his being shaved. That if an 
ascetio with clotted hair, a worshipper of fire, seek admission 
to the priesthood, ho may be admitted without probation, as 
their doctrines are correct respecting the results of moral 
conduct. And that any one who is of the Sakya race is to 
have the same privil^c, although he may have been a member 
of any other body of teachers; and that he concedes this to 
them as being of the same race with himself. 

At one period great sickness prevailed in Magadha, espe¬ 
cially leprosy kutt’lian), ulcers gando, eruptions 

of various kinds), dry itch (sSQOS'eso), consumption(s^eo^ess), 
and epilepsy (<f these were named the five diseases. 

A number of persons sought the aid of the king’s physician, 
offering him the whole of their property, and even to become 

yoL. II. a 
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his slay^, if he would undertake their cure. The physician 
replied, that he could not possibly attend to them, his duty to 
the king, to the royal household, to Budba and his priests, 
who were placed under his care by the king, occupying tlie 
whole of his time. Upon this some of the men determined to 
join the priesthood that they might obtain the aid of the royal 
physician. They accordingly went to the priests, were admit¬ 
ted, and received ordination. Being priests the. physician 
prescribed for them, and they were restored to health. After 
this they left the priesthood. The physician meeting one of 
them recognized him and said. Were you not a priest? He 
acknowledged it, and stated tliat he had been a priest solely 
to obt^ his aid as a physician, and that upon being cured 
he had left the priesthood. The physician was much dis¬ 
pleased, and compluned to Budha, requesting him to prohibit 
persons having these diseases being admitted into the priest¬ 
hood. Budlia soothed his mind with religious discourse, and 
upon his departure decreed: 

29. Priests, it is not proper to admit into the priesthood 
any person who is affected with the five diseases. He who 
admits such a person into the priesthood is guilty of Dukkata. 

Disturbances having occurred in the provinces, the king of 
Magndha ordered his troops to quell them. Some of the 
celebrated warriors thought. If we go delighting in war, we 
shall commit sin and bring much demerit upon ourselves; by 
what means shall we escape so as to avoid committing sin and 
be able to perform good works. The priests are good and 
virtuous men: if we join the priesthood our object will be 
accomplished. They accordingly went to the priests, were 
admitted into the priesthood and received Upasomimdo. 
When the commander of the forces enquired where such and 
such soldiers were, ho was informed that they had become 
priests. Upon learning this he was much displeased, and 
reported the case to the king Bimbisaro, stating that such 
persons ought to be capitally punished, together with those 
who had admitted them into the priesthood. 
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King Bimbisaro upon this waited on Budha and said. There 
are in my kingdom persons destitute of faith and strongly 
disposed to injure the priests, it will be well for them not to 
admit into the priesthood any person belonging to the king’s 
forces. When the king was gone, Budha called the priests 
together, stated the case, and decreed: 

30. Priests, no person in the king’s pay shall be made a 
priest. He who admits such a person into the priesthood is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

The noted thief Anguli Hlalo was admitted into the priest' 
hood. The people seeing him were alarmed and terrified, and 
fied away to other places. The people generally gave utter¬ 
ance to their extreme dissatisfaction, and the priests reported 
it to Budha, who decreed: 

31. Priests, no outlawed felon shall be admitted into the 
priesthood: he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

The king of Magadha had commanded that no violence 
should be offered to any of the priests of Budha, as they were 
holy and virtuous men. On one occasion a thief had been 
cast into prison: but he breaking out of prison escaped and 
obtained admission into the priesthood. He was afterwards 
recognized, but when some persons went to apprehend him • 
they were reminded of the king’s command. The people 
murmured and said. These sons of Sakya arc imvileged to do 
what they will with impunity. Why do they admit to the 
priesthood thieves who have broken out of prison. U^jon 
being informed of this, Budha decreed : 

32. Priests, no thief who has broken out of prison shall be 
admitted into the priesthood: he who admits huu is guilty of 
Dukkata. 

Under similar circumstances the following laws were made 
by Budha. 

33. No proclaimed thief shall be admitted into the priest¬ 
hood : he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

34. No person who has been ffogged by a judicial sentence 
shall be admitted into the priesthood: he who admits him is 
guilty of Dukkata. 
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Z6- No person who has been branded bj a judicial sentence 
shall be admitted into the priesthood: he^ who admits hhn ig 
guilty of Dukkata. 

36. No person who is in debt shall be admitted into the 
priesthood: he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

37. No slave shall be admitted into the priesthood: he 
who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

A lad of the goldsmith trade quarrelled with his parents^ 
and going to the Monastery was made a Simanero priests 
His parents came to the Monastery and enquired of the 
priests if they had seen such a lad there. They, not being 
aware of the circumstance, stated that they had not seen him. 
After further search the boy was found, having been admit¬ 
ted as a novice. The parents loudly complained, affirming 
that the priests were shamdess liars. From this it appears 
that priests were accustomed to ordain novices on their indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, without any reference to a Chapter of 
the Oidcf regularly assembled. The case was. reported to 
Bndha, who, to prevent such irregularitiee, decreed; 

38. I direct, priests, that the shaving of the head shall be 
notified to the Sangho. 

(In consequence of this law, wheiifever a lad is to be received 
into the priesthood as a novice, the Sangho is to be assembled 
and the circumstances stated to the meeting, prior to the head 
of the candidate being shaved.) 

There were in Kajagaha 17 children who were friends, 
Upali being the principal one. His parents thought much 
of a profession for him by which he might obtmn a livelihood 
after their death. They thought of his being a scribe, bht 
remembered that writing tires the fingers: then they thought 
of his being an accountant, but that would be injiuious to his 
chest: were he to become a painter that would try his eyes. 
They tlien reflected, that the sons of Sakya were virtuous 
men; that they were well fed and comfortably lodged, and 
that it would be desirable to make him a priest. Up^ heard 
his parents speaking on the subject, and being pleased with 
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the plan went to his young friends and proposed that they 
all should become priests. . The children replied. If you, 
Upali, become a priest we also will become priests; and each 
child requested his parents' permission to join the priesthood. 
The whole of the parents were pleased with the propoeal of 
the children, and took them to the priests who ordained them 
as novices and gave them Upasampada. In the night the 
children became restless and cried for gruel, and for some¬ 
thing to eat, and the priests endeavoured to quiet them without 
success. Bagawa heard the noise, and enquired the reason 
it. Ananda informed him of the circumstances; upon which 
he assembled the priests, and enquired if they had admitted 
persons to Upasampada whom they knew to be under twenty 
years of age. They acknowledged that they had done so: 
upon which he reproved them, stating tlmt lads under twenty 
years of age were not able to endure the hardships connected 
vrith being priests, and decreed; 

39. Priests, it is not proper to admit to Upasampada a 
man who is known to be less than twenty years of age. 
Whoever admits such a person to Upasampada is guilty of 
Dukkata. 

A whole family diedW an epidemic disease, excepting the 
&ther and a male child. They both became priests (the 
father Upasampada, the child Samancro) and went out 
tc^ether to collect food. When any thing was ^ven to the 
priest, the child being near him smd, Father, give me some! 
Father, give me some I The people observing this, mur¬ 
mured and said. These sons of Sakya are incontinent. This 
child has been begotten on a priestess. The other priests, 
hearing this, reported the case to Budha, who decreed; 

40. Priests, it is not proper that a child under five years 
of age should be admitted into the priesthood: he who admits 
him is guilty of THikkata. 

A pious and faithful family who ministered to Ananda 
was cut offby the pestilence, only two male children, under 
five years of age, being left. These children having been 
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accustomed to see the priests and minister to them, wept 
because they did not see them as usual. Ananda was desu’ous 
of preserving the children and admitting them into the priest¬ 
hood, but they were under the prescribed age. He mentioned 
the case to Budha, who enquired if the children were able to 
drive away the crows. He replied that they were able. 
Upon this, Budha assembled the priests, and said: 

41. * Priests, I permit children under five years of age to 
be admitted into the priesthood, if they be able to drive 
away the crowa 

The priest Upanando had two Samaneros, who living 
together polluted each other. The circumstance becoming 
known, Budha decreed: 

42. Priests, two Samaneros shall not be under one person. 
He who receives tivo Samaneros is guilty of Dnkkata. 

Bagawa spent the entire year in Bajagaha, and the inhabi¬ 
tants complained that the place was darkened with the number 
of priests. Upon this being reported to Budha, he determined 
to visit Dakkhinigiri, and sent Ananda to inform the priests 
that as many of them as were inclined might accompany him. 
They replied, Bagawa has commanded us to remain near oUr 
superiors and preceptors ton jesSL If they go, we will 
accompany them, otherwise we cannot go. In consequence 
of this Bagawa had few attendants, and upon his return he 
decreed: 

43. Priests, Idirect thatfluent speaking and well informed 
priests shall remain as pupils five years. They who are not 
fluent speaking shall remain as pupils so long as they live. 

The qualifications requisite to firee a priest of five years’ 
standing from remaining a pupil are; that he be modest and 
reverent in his deportment; diligent, intelligent, firce from 
ecclesiastical censure, orthodox, learned, wise, well acquaint¬ 
ed with ecclesiastical laws, and able distinctly, clearly, and 
in proper order, to recite the two Pradmokshas. 

Bagawa having resided in Bajagaha as long as he thought 
it advisable, left that place to visit his native city Kapila 
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WftttTiun, and arriving there abode in a Nigrodha grove. 
The mother of Rahula (Groutama’s wife prior to his becoming 
a priest,) said to Kahula, Your father is come, go and ask for 
jour inheritance. Then Prince Bahula went to Budha, and 
standing before him said. Pleasant is your shadow, Samana. 
Budha then rose from bis seat and departed; but Bahula fol¬ 
lowed him saying, Samana,give me my inheritance! Samana, 
give me my inheritance I Then Budha called Sariputta and 
said, Siuiputta, admit Prince Bahula into the priesthood. 
Swputta enquired in what manner he should ordain him : 
upon which Budha assembled the priests, and said: 

44. Priests, I direct that a Samanero shall be ordmned 
by thrice repeating the Saranas. And thus shall he be 
ordained. First, let the head and beard be shaved, yellow 
robes ^mton, and one sliouldcr being bared, let (the candidate) 
worship the feet of the priests, kneel down and with joined 
hands say, I take refuge in Budha, I take refuge in the doc¬ 
trine, I take refuge in the priesthood. A second time I take 
refuge in Budha, a second rime I take refuge in the doctrine, 
a second time I take refuge in the priesthood. A third time 
I take refuge in Budha, a third time I take refuge in the 
doctrine, a third time I tiflcc refuge in the priesthood. I direct 
priests, that by this thrice repeating the Saranas, a Samanero 
shall be ordmned. 

Sariputrii accordingly ordained Prince Bahula a priest. 

The king Suddhodano, Budha’s father, came to him and 
having worshipped him sat down and said, I have to solicit a 
boon. He then stated that he experienced much sorrow 
when Groutama became a priest: that this was much increased 
when Ananda joined the priesthood, and that the ordination 
of Bahula, whom he loved with the most tender affection, was 
like tearing off the skin and crushing the bones and marrow ; 
and requested that in future no person should be admitted 
into the priestl^d, unless he had first obtained the consent of 
liis parents. Budha consoled his father by explaining his 
doctrines to liim, and when the king retired, he assembled his 
priests, and said: 
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45. Priestfl, DO person should be received into the priest¬ 
hood who has not previously recrived the consent of his parents. 
He who receives him is guilty of Hukkata. 

Afterwards Budba left Kapila Watfhu and goingto Sawatti 
resided at Jetawany. At that time a family who ministered 
to Sariputta brought one of their sons to him and requested 
that he would receive Him as a Samanero. Sariputta, although 
desirous to meet their wishes, remembered that Budha had 
prohibited any priest having more than one Samanero under 
his charge, and he already hod Kahula. He stated the cir¬ 
cumstance to Budha, who decreed: 

46. I permit, priests, that an eloquent and well informed 
priest may have two Samaneros under his care, or as many 
as he is able to advise and iqptruct. 

The Samaneros then desired to know what precepts they 
were to observe, and upon its being reported to Budha, ho 
decreed: 

47. I direct, priests, that Samaneros shall be taught these 
ten precepts, and obey them: To abstain from destroying 
life: to abstain from theft: to abstain from incontinence: to 
abstain from lying: to abstain from intoxicating liquors: 
to abstain ftora taking foorl after mid-day: to abstain from 
dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments and thea¬ 
trical representations: to abstain from the use of flowers, 
garlands, perfumes and cosmetics: to abstain from ^o use of 
high or large couches; and to abstain from receiving gold or 
silver. I direct priests, that Samaneros shall be taught these 
ten precepts, and be subject to them. 

Some Samaneros became careless, and disrespectful and 
disobedient to the priests. This being reported to Budha, he 
decreed: 

48. Priests, I dir<^t that Samaneros guilty of the five acts 
following, shall be subject to Penal Discipline 
danda kamman) namely, if they strive to diminish the pros¬ 
perity of the pi-iests; to render them uncomfortable; to remove 
them from their dwellings; if they speak insolently and 
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abusively to the priests; or if they exeite dissensions between 
priests; I direct, priests, that for any of these five offences a 
Samanero shall be placed under penal discipline. 

The priests were doubtful how this discipline should bo 
exercised: upon which Budha decreed: 

49. I direct, priests, that they shall be placed under an 
interdict, (a restr^t or prohibition respecting the 
performance of certain actions or being in certain places.) 

Some priests prohibited Samaneros from being in any part 
of the grounds belonging to the Monastery. In consequence 
of which some of them ceased to be priests, while others joined 
other r^igious bodies. This was reported to Budha, who 
decreed: 

^ 60. It is not proper, priests, to prohibit an entrance into 
the entire grounds connected with the priest’s residence: when 
ever does so is guilty of Dukkata. I permit priests, that 
entrance into the place where the Upaclya lives, or to which ho 
returns, may be interdicted. 

Some priests placed an interdict on the door of the montli 
( L e. prohibited the Samanero from eating or drinking), and 
when persons brought conjee and rice for the use of the priests, 
they invited the Samaneros to partake thereof. They repHed, 
We cannot, friends: we are prohibited by the priests. The 
people were much dissatisfied with this conduct. The circum¬ 
stance was brought to the notice of Budha, who decreed: 

51. It is not proper, priests, to prohibit (the Samaneros) 
from eating. Ho who does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some of the six class priests, (that is, a fraternity of six 
principal priests, who had many disciples and adherents among 
the junior priests) placed Samaneros under an interdict with¬ 
out the authority or privity of the Samaneros’ Upadya : 'and 
when the Upadya sought for them, saying. Where are our Sa¬ 
maneros, we do not see them; they were informed that the six 
class priests had put them under an inderdiot. They com¬ 
plained to Budha, who decreed: 

62. It is not proper, priests, to put (a Samanero) under an 
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intetdict without the concurrence of the ifpSdyo: whoever does 
eo is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some of the six class priests enticed the Samaneros to leave 
their own Upadyas and wait upon them, so that those Upadyas 
had to bring water, &c., and wait on themselves. This was 
reported to Budha, who decreed: 

5S. It is not proper, priests, to entice the attendants of 
other priests; whoever does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

A Samanero seduced a priestess. The priests complained 
to Budha, who decreed: 

54. I direct, priests, that a Samanero who is guilty of the 
ten following crimes shall be expelled the priesthood. If 
he destroy life; if he take that which is not given to him; if 
he be incontinent; if he speak lies; if he drink intoxicating 
£qtiora; if he speak evil of Budha; if he speak evil of the doc* 
trine; if bespeak evil of the priests; if he be heterodox; if he 
debancli a priestess. I direot, priests, to expel firom the priest¬ 
hood (ene^ergo ttdsetun to kill, destroy) a Samanero guilty of 
any of these ten crimes. 

A eunuch was admitted into the priesthood, but continued 
to act as a catamite. Budha decreed: ■ - 

65. Priests, if a eimuch have not received Upasampada it 
should not be given to him: or if he have received Upasampada 
he shall be expelled. 

A person of an ancient family who had been educated in 
luxury became exceedingly poor, and did not know how to 
obtain a subsistence: being quite unfit for business of any 
kind, seeing that the priests fared well, he determined to shave 
his head and assume the priestly garb. He accordingly put 
on the yellow robes, took a begging bowl in his hand and 
going to a Monastery represented himself to be a priest of 
Budha, but he was soon detected, being unacquainted with 
the rules of the priesthood. The case being investigated by 
Upali was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

56. If a person fiaudulently dwell with the priests (he not 
having been admitted os a Samanero) if he have not received 
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Upasampada he shall not receive it: or if he have received 
Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

57. A person who has left the priesthood and joined another 
religious fraternity, if he have not received Upasampada shall 
not receive it: or if he have received Upasampada he ahnll 
be expelled. 

[The next law is introduced by a tale respecting a Nago. 
These are represented as immense snakes of the Cobra 
Capella tribe, but of miraculous power, and altogether 
distinct from the common snake species : they have a peculiar 
residence of their own where they possess immense riches. 
They can assume the human form, intermarry with the human 
race and have children by them: yet their natural form is 
serpentine. Budhist legends aboimd with tales respecting 
them.] 

A Nago was entirely disgusted with being of a serpentine 
race, and thought. How can I speedily escape from this state, 
and became a human being. He reflected on the purity and 
holiness of the Budhist priests, and concluded that if he could 
be received into the priesthood and receive Upasampada his 
object would be accomplished. He therefore assumed the 
form of a young man, and going to a Monastery requested 
admission into the priesthood. He was admitted and after¬ 
wards received Upasampada, and lived with another priest 
in a room at the extremity of the Monastery. It is said, 
that the Nagas can only retain the human form while they 
exeroise consciousness, but if they fall so soundly asleep ns to 
be unconsdous, the serpentine form is developed. The priest 
who lived in the room with the N^o rose very early and went 
iutp the open air; upon his departure the Nago fell into a 
sound sleep, and his natural form being developed, bis body 
filled the entire room and part of it extended beyond the 
window. The priest who had gone out being desirous of 
returning to his room, opening the door saw this immenge 
snake and shrieked with terror. The whole Monastery was 
alarmed, and the Nago awaking aesiuncd the human form. 
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Upon being questioned he stated who he was, and liis reason 
for wishing to become a priest. The priests informed Budlm 
of the circumstance, who convened an assembly of the priests, 
and told the Nago that his desire to become a priest could not 
be accomplished; but that if he religiously observed the Upos- 
atha (Poya) days he would escape fiem the serpentine race 
and s^n be bom as a human being. Sudha then decreed: 

58. An animal, priests, who lias not obtained Upasompada 
shall not reemve it: or if he have obtained Upasampada he 
shall be expelled. 

A young man had killed his mother, and being tortured 
with remorse, hoped by becoming a priest to escape from the 
consequences of his crime. He accordingly applied for ad¬ 
mission, but the case of the Nago having taught tlie priests 
caution, he was examined by and the case was reported 

to Bndha, who decreed, •' 

59. Priests, a matricide who has not obtained Upasain- 
pada shall not receive it: or if he have received U[)asampada 
he shall be expelled: 

[The following laws arc introduced by a slight notice of 
the reason of their being enacted, in a manner similar to the 
preceding: these introductions are omitted, as they contain 
nothing of interest] 

• 60. A parricide, priests, who has not obtained Upasam¬ 
pada shall not receive it: or if he have obtained Upasampada 
he shall be expelled. 

61. Priests, he who has killed aBahat, if he have not 
obtained Upasampada, he shall not receive it: if he have 
obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

62. Priests, he who has violated a priestess, if he have not 
obtained Upasampada he shall not receive it: if he have 
obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

63. Priests, he who promotes schism among the priests, 
if he have not obtained Upasampada he shall not receive it; 
if he have obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

64. Priests, he who draws blood from the person of Budha, 
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if he have not obtained U}>asampada shall not receive it: or 
if he have obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

Some persons who were without an Upadya received Upa- 
sampada. Upon this being reported to Budha, he decreed: 

65. Priests, Upnsampada shall not be pven to one who 
has not an Ujj^ya; he who gives Upasamimda to such is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

Some gave Upasarapada to persons who took the whole 
Sangho as Upadya: upon which Budha decreed. ' 

66. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any one 

who has the Sangho as an Upadya: he who gives the Upa¬ 
sampada is gdilty of Dukkata. ^ 

Some gave Upnsampada to persons who took a number of 
priests, less than a Sangho, ns Upadya. This being reported 
to Budha, he decreed: 

67. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any one 
luiving a number of priests less than a Sangho as Up^ya; 
he who gives the Upasampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some persons received Upasampada having improper per¬ 
sons as Upadya. This being reported to Budha, he decreed: 

68. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any persons 
having for Upadya a eunuch ; one furtively'living with the 
priests (an imposter); one who has united himself to another 
fi^itemity ; one who is an animal; a matricide; a parricide; a 
murderer of a Bahat; a violator of a priestess; a schismatic ; 
one who has drawn blood from the person of Budha; or one 
who is an hermaphrodite. He who gives the Upasampada 
is guilty of Dukkata. 

, Some persons were admitted to Upasampada who had not ^ 
been furnished with the bowl, robes, and other articles which 
a priest should possess, in consequence of which Budha 
decreed: 

69. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who is without a bowl: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

70. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
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■who ia not provided with the robes: he who gives the Upa- 
eampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

71. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who is not provided both with a bowl and the robes : he who 
gives the Upasampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

72. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who has a borrowed bowl: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

73. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who has borrowed robes: he who pves the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

74. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
whoso bowl and robes are borrowed, he who gives the Upa- 
ssmpada is guilty of Dukkata. 

.^Xhe priests admitted to Upasampada persons who were 
maimed, deformed, diseased, or of known bad character: these 
wonmstances having been reported to Budha, he decreed: 

75. Priests, no person shall be admitted to Upasampada, 
whose feet or hands, or feet and hands, have been amputated; 
whose nose or cars, or nose and cars have been cut off; 
whose finger or thumb has been amputated; whose tendons 
have been cut (so as to produce lameness); whose fingers ore 
joined together (so that they cannot be separated from cacli 
other); who is hump-backed; who is a dwarf, or who has a 
swelling in the neck; who has been branded, flogged, or out¬ 
lawed ; who has a swollen leg; an evil disease; an offensive 
personal odour; who is blind with one eye; deformed; lame; 
who is a paralytic; maimed; dccrepid; blind with both eyes; 
diunb;dcaf; blind and dumb; blind and deaf; deaf and diunb; 
or blind, deaf and dumb: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

The six class priests received as resident pupils priests who 
were ofirregular conduct ("shameless” priests) Budha ordained: 

76. Priests, Nissayo (the pri'vilcge of residence as a pupil) 
shall not be given to shameless persons: he who gives it is 
guilty of Dukkata. 
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Some priests went to reside as pupUs with priests of irre¬ 
gular IHe and these soon became shameless and wicked priests: 
Bndha decreed 

77. Priests, no one shall reside as a pupil with a shame¬ 
less priest: he who does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

The priests then enquired, how they could ascertain that 
the priests, whether preceptors or pupils, were irregular in 
their conduct. Budha decreed: 

78. Priests, I permit a residence of four or five days 
until the character of the priest is ascertained. 

A junior priest travelling through Kosul thought, Bagawa 
has deoreod that junior priests shafi live with their prec(^[>tors. 

I am a junior priest, and am alone on my journey, what 
ought I to do? The case was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

79. Priests, I permit that when a priest on a journey 
cannot bo with a preceptor, he may reside apart fi-om him. 

Two priests were travelling through Kosul, and one was 
detained on the road by sickness. He, being a junior, ought 
to reside under the inspection of a preceptor, and he was 
doubtful what he ought to do; Budha decreed: 

80. Priests, I permit a sick priest, who cannot bo under 
the • inspection of a preceptor, to remain alone (without 
inspection.) 

A junior priest who attended on the above mentioned sick 
priest, also reflected that he himself was a priest, who, accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of Budha, ought to live under the in- 
sjpoction of a preceptor. He enquired what he ought to do: 
Budha decreed: 

81. Priests, I permit that a priest, ministering to a sick . 
priest, may remain without being tmder inspection, if he 
cannot be with a preceptor. 

A priest residing in a wilderness found it conducive to his 
spiritual welfare to remain there: but he was one who ought 
to live under the direction of a preceptor. ' He remembered 
the precept, and was doubtful respecting the course he ought 
to adopt. The case being reported to Budha, he decreed: 
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82. Priests, if a residence in a wilderness appears to be 
for the welfare of a priest, and if he hare no preceptor there 
with whom he may live, he may continue without being under 
inspection, sajring within himself. Whenever a suitable person 
anives I will dwell with him. 

Maha Kclssapa was Upadya to a person who sought to 
obtain Upasampada, and he sent a messenger to Ananda re¬ 
questing him to come and recite the formulary. Ananda 
thought, I cannot presume to pronounce the name (his 
proper name when he was a layman) of the Tero: I reverence 
the Tero. The case was submitted to Budha, wbo decreed: 

83. Priests, I permit the Gotra (of the Upadya) to be 
used in reciting the formulary. 

[Tlu^ is, instead of saying N desires to receive Upasam¬ 
pada tmder Pipili as his Upadya, he may use the name given 
when he became priest, and say, N desires to receive Upa¬ 
sampada under Maba Kissapa as Upadya. The object was to 
avoid pronouncing the proper name of the Upadya, which 
would be regarded as claiming an equality with him.] 

There were two candidates for Upa 8 am 2 )ada having Maha 
Kissapa os their Upadya: a contest arose respecting the one 
to bo first ordained, os he would be the senior, the privileges 
of seniority being considerable. Budlia decreed: 

84. Priests, I permit two persons to be named in the 
same formulary. 

That is, both names to be joined: as M and N desire to 
receive Upasampada, ficc., by which means they would stand 
on an equality. 

There were several candidates for Upasampada under 
different Upadyas: they contended who should be ordained 
first, and the Upadyas thought they might all be included in 
the same formulary. The case was reported to Budha, who 
decreed: 

85. Priests, I permit two or three to be included in one 
formulary, if they have the same Upadya, but not if the 
Upadyas be different. 
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Kumara Kassapa received Upasampada, his age was 
computed ^rom his conception in the womb of his mother, so 
that he had not lived twenty years from the time of his having 
been brought forth from the womb. As Budlia had decreed 
that no person should neceiveUpasampsida who was not twenty 
years of age, he became doubtful respecting the vadility of 
his ordination. The case was submitted to Budha, who said: 

Priests, whenever the first thought or first perception is 
produced in ‘the womb of the mother, then there is Jati (birth, 
or commencement of life.) 

86. Priests, I permit Upasampada to be given twenty 
years after conception in the womb. 

Some priests were seen afflicted with ulcers, and other 
diseases. The case was reported to Budha, who decreed : 

87. I direct, priests, that when Upasampada is to be given, 
enquiry sliall be made respecting the 13 disqualifications for 
ordination: and the enquiry shall be in this manner: Have you 
any of these diseases, leprosy, ulcers, dry itch, consumption, 
epilepsy ? Are you a human being ? Are you a male ? A free¬ 
man? Out of debt ? Are you not in the king’s service (a soldier, 
&c.)? Have you the permission of your parents ? Are you full 
twenty years of age ? Have you the bowl and robes complete ? 
What Is your name ? Wliat is the name of your Upadya? 

The candidates for Upasampada were questioned at the 
time of ordination re8i)ecting the disqualifications before re¬ 
cited, but they were timid and abashed, and unable to give 
suitable answers. Budha decreed: 

88. Priests, I direct tliat the candidates shall first be 
instructed, and afterwards questioned respecting the dis* 
qualifications. 

The candidates were instructed on these points in the 
midst of the Sangho, but from timidity and bashfulness they 
could not give suitable answers. Budha decreed ; 

89. Priests, 1 direct that the instruction shall be given 
apart, but that they be questioned respectii^ the disquali> 
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fications in the midst of the Sangho: and in this form they 
shall be instructed. First, the candidate is to obtain an Upa- 
dya: after an Upadya has been obtained he must be informed 
respecting the bowl and robes: This is thy bowl; this is thy 
Sanghad, this thy Uttarasangho: this thy Antarawasako 
(names of the three robes). Go, and stand in that place. 

Unlearned and unskilful priests gave the preparatory 
instructions, in consequence of which the candidates were 
timid and bashful, and could not answer correctly. Budha 
decreed: 

90. Priests, an uidearned and unskilful person shall not 
give the preparatory instructions : if he do so, he is guilty of 
Dukkata. I direct, priests, that a person learned and skilful 
shall give the instructions. 

Persons who had not been appointed by the Sangho gave 
the preparatory instructions. Budha decreed: 

91. Priests, a person who has not been appointed (by the 
Sangho) shall not give the instructions: if he instruct he is 
guilty of Dukkata. I direct, priests, that instruction shall 
be given by a person appointed for that purpose. And thus, 
priests, shall he be appointed: the appointment may be by a 
self-nomination, or by the nomination of another person. 
How is the appointment to be by n self-nomination? A learned 
and skilful pric.st shall thus address the Sangho, Hear me. 
Lord Sangho I M seeks Upasampada under N os his superior. 
If it be a convenient time for the Sangho, I will instruct 
M. Thus he nominates liimsclf. How should one person nomi¬ 
nate another? A learned and skilful priest shall thus address 
tlic Sangho: Hear me. Lord Sangho 1 M seeks Upasampada 
under N as his superior. If it be a convenient time for the San¬ 
gho, A will instruct M. Thus one person nominates another. 
Then the priest thus nominated is to go to the candidate and 
say, M, attend Tliis is a season for you to speak the truth 
and state things as they are. When you are questioned in 
the Sangho, if you know the thing to be so, say It is. If 
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you know it ia not so, say It is not. Do not be timid or 
bashful. They will thus question you, Hare you any of these 
diseases: leprosy, lUccrs, dry itch, consumption, epilepsy? 
Are you a human being? Are you a male? Are you a free 
man? Are you outof debt? Are you in the king’s service? Have 
you the permission of your parents ? Are you fully twenty 
years of age? Have you the bowl and robes complete? What 
is your name? WTiat is the name of your Upadya? Then 
separating, the person who has given the instioiction shall come 
first, and addressing the Sangho, say. Hear me. Lord Sangho! 
this M seeks Upasampada imder N as his superior: he has been 
instructed by me: if it be a convenient time for the Sangho, M 
will approach. He will then say. Come! and the candidate 
having removed his robe from one shoulder, and w’orshipped 
tlie feet of the priests, shall kneel down, and with uplifted 
liands he'sliall request Upasam^>ada, saying. Lord Sangho, I 
request Upasampada. Compassionate me. Lord Sangho, and 
raise me up.- A second time. Lord Sangho, I request Upa¬ 
sampada. Compassionate me. Lord Sangho, and raise me up. 
A third time. Lord Sangho, I request Upasampada. Com¬ 
passionate me. Lord Sangho, and nuse me up. A learned 
and skilful priest shall then announce it to the Sangho, saying. 
Hear me. Lord Sangho I this M requests Upasampada, hav¬ 
ing N as his Upadya: if it be a convenient time for the 
Sangho, I will question M respecting the disqualifications. 
M, attend 1 tliis is a season for you to speak the truth, and 
state things m they are. I question you respecting that 
which you know: if it be so, say It is. If it be not so, say 
It is not. Have you any of these diseases: leprosy, ulcers, 
dry itch, consumption, epilepsy? .Are you a human being? 
Are you a male? -Are you a free man? Are you out of debt? 
Are you in the king’s service? Have you the permission of 
your parents? Are you fully twenty years of age? Have you 
the bowl and robes complete? W'hat is your name? What is 
the name of your Upadya ? A learned and skilfiil priest will 
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then addre^ tbo Sangtio, sa^ng. Hear me. Lord Sangho I M 
seeks Upaiampada, having K for hia Upadja: he is free from 
the disqualifications, and has the botrl and robes complete < 
M seeks Upasampada from the Sangho, having H for his 
Upadja. If it be a convenient time the Sangho will grant 
Upasampada to M, having N for liis Upadja: this is an¬ 
nounced. Hear me. Lord Sangho! this M seeks Upasam¬ 
pada, having If for his Upadja: he is free from the disqualifi¬ 
cations, and has the bowl and robes complete. This M 
requests the Sangho to grant him Upasampada, having N for 
Upadja. The Sangho grants Upasampada to M, having N 
for his Upadja. Any venerable one who consents to the 
giving Upasampada to M, having N for his Upadja, will 
remain silent: he who dissents will speak. I state the same 
a second time: Hear me, Lord Sangho! &c. I state tlie same 
a third time, Hear me, Lord Sangho! &c. M receives 
tJpasampada from the Sangho, having N. for his Upadja. 
The Sangho assents, and therefore is silent ;*and thus I 
receive it Instruction shall then be given respecting the 
measuring the shadow (of the sun); the several seasons, the 
divisions of tlio day, and concerning the uses of the whole of 
these. Also infonnation must be given respecting the four 
principles on whicli the priesthood is founded: viz. 1: The 
priesthood is for the purpose of liring upon food collected as 
alms. This is that to which you are to attend as long as you 
live. 2 : The priesthood is for the purpose of wearing gar¬ 
ments nuule of cast away cloth. This is that to which you 
arc to attend so long as you live, 3: The priesthood is 
for the purpose of residing at the foot of a tree. To this you 
are to attend so long as you live. 4: The priesthood is for 
the purpose of tising os medicine the mine of homed cattle. 
To this you are to attend so long as you live. [To each of 
these the extras (q<9s^d«»09<»'eo») are added, for which see 
P- 24.] 

The new priests, after receiving Upasampada, were dismissed 
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Bcparatelj, without being inatructed the four obligations 
incumbent on them. One of them was met by the woman 
who had been his wife, and yielded to her solicitations. The 
case was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

92. Priests, I direct that when Upasampada has been 
^ven, the four acts improper to be done by a priest shall be 
explained to him. 1: The ordained priest shall not have 
sexual intercotmse even with an animal: he who has sexual 
intercourse ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. As when 
a man is decapitated the body is no longer capable of life, so 
the priest having this intercourse is no longer a priest, a son 
of Sakya. This act is unlawful so long as you live. 2: The 
ordained priest shall not take, with a dishonest intention, any 
thing which is not given to him, not even a blade of grass. ' 
If any priest with a dishonest intention shall take a pMa, or 
the value of a pada, or more than a pada, which is not given 
to him, he ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. ^ a scai'ed 
leaf separated from its stalk is no longer capable of vegetating, 
even so a priest who, with a dishonest intention takes a pada, 
or the value of a pada, or more than a pada, which is not given 
to him, ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. This act is 
unlawful so long as you live. 3 : The ordained priest shall 
not ^villingly take away the life of any being, not even of an 
insect. Any priest who shall w’ilfully destroy hviman life, 
oven by causing abortion, ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. 
As a large rock split into two cannot agmn be united, even 
so a priest who wilfully destroys the life of a human being, 
ceases to be a priest, a sou of Sakya. This act is unlawful 
so long as you live. 4: An ordained priest shall not boast 
of high spiritual attainments, even if it be by saying, I delight. 
in solitude. Any priest who with an evil design and boasting, 
shall untruly and hilsely profess to have high spiritual attain¬ 
ments, whether abstract meditation(^9<no jhanan), freedom 
from the passions wimokkhan), unbroken tiaut^uil- 

lity (eoitoSo samadhin), attainment either of the paths to 
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Nirwana or to the re^ts of those paths, ceases to be a pnest< 
a son of Sakya, Even as the palm tree -when its top is cut 
off cannot flourish again, so the priest who with an evil design 
and boasting, shall untruly and falsely profess to have high 
spiritual attainments, ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. 
This act is unlawful so long as you live. 

A priest who had been guilty of a fault and placed under 
discipline, would not acknowledge himself guilty, but left the 
priesthood. Afterwards he repented and sought to be re-ad¬ 
mitted. The case was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

93. If any priest, guilty of a fliult, has been placed under 
discipline, docs not acknowledge his favilt but leaves the 
priesthood: if he afterwards seeks re-admission he must be 
thus addressed: Do you acknowledge your fault? If he say, 
1 do^ he may be made a priest (Samanero), but if he do not 
acknowledge his fault, he shall not be made priest. After he 
has been made a priest, be must be asked again if he will 
acknowledge bis fault and submit to discipline.* If he promise 
this, he may receive Upasarapoda. After receiving Upasam- 
pada ho is to submit to the discipline required for his former 
offence. If he do this, it is well: if not he shall again' be 
lilaocd imdcr the discipline of non-intercomaa 

End of the Media Khmidako, or Chapter respecttiig Ordination. 

. (To be cotUinued.) 
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CEYLON ORNITH^OGY, 

By E. F. Kelaart, Esq., M.D., Staff Surgeon. 


In order to place before the Ceylon student of Natural 
History a systematic account of the Genera of Birds, I have 
extracted for their use descriptions of the Genera of Ceylon 
Birds from the celebrated work of Gray and Mitchell, 
which from its costly character is heyond the reach of many. 

My descriptions of Ceylon Birds formed ori^nally part of 
a work contemplated by Mr. Layard and myself; the former 
undertaking to write an account of the habits of the birds. 
But owing to Mr. Layard’s unexpected departure from Cey¬ 
lon in search of health, we are not able to work together. 
Therefore,^ I can only promise to bring before the public, 
descriptions of birds which I liave either seen or exanuned. 
But Avith a view of making the paper more complete, I shall 
add from authentic sources descriptions of other birds, of 
which I have not at present any specimens to describe 
from. 

It will also be my endeavour to describe the habits of some 
of the bii'ds which have come within the limited field of my 
own observation, trusting that at no distant time some Field 
Naturalist will finish the work now begun. 


Gray's Genera of Birds adapted to Ceylon Ornithology. 

Order. I. Accipetres. 

This order embraces the Birds of Prey; they have the bill 
of various length and form, more or less compressed, with the 
culmen suddenly hooked at the tip, and acute: the base moro 
or less covered with a cere, in which are pierced tlie variously 
fometl nostrils; the lengthened and pointed; the feet 
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strong, with tarsi mJfcate, generallj rounded and covered 
with scales of different shapes; the toes three before and one 
behind, all armed with strong claws, and their soles invariably 
rough. 

The first Sub-Order 

Acjcipetees Diubni, or DiumalBirds of Prey, 

are istinguished firom those that pursue their food in the 
twilight or at night, by the lateral position of their the 
base of the upper mandible covered for nearly half its length 
with a prominent cere, in which the nostrils are placed: the 
tarsi moderate, scaled, and rarely covered with plumes. 


FAil: FALCONID.E. 

BUSrFAM: AQUILINje, or EAOLSS. 
y . ! GsKCS- AquILA. Moshr, 

BUI strong at the base, and with the apical portion of the 
cuJmen much ourved to the tip, wluoh is greatly hooked and 
acute: the rides much compressed, and the lateral marine 
festooned; the nostrils placed at the cere, large, and rather 
oblique. Wings lengthened and acute, with the fourth -and 
fiftli quills equal and longest TaU long and wedge-shaped, or 
rounded at the end. Tarsi rather longer than the middle too, 
robust, and entirely clothed to the base of the toes with 
feathers. Toes moderate, strong, lateral ones unequal, and all 
armed with strong, curved, acute claws: the inner the strongest 
Genus. Spizaetus. Vieill. 


Bin moderate, the culmen straight at the base, and much 
arched to the tip, which is acute and compressed, and the 
lateral mar^ns festooned; the largo and rather rounded. 

Wings moderate, reaching to half the length of the tail, with 
the fourth and fifth quills equal and longest Tail long and 
slightly rounded at the end. Tarsi slender, much longer than 
the middle toe, and plumed to the base of the toes. Toes long, 
strong, the inner one much longer than the outer, which is 
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united to the otiddle one by a .memliftne: all covered above 
with small scales except at the apex, where there are a few 
tranaverso ones, and each toe armed with a long, strong, 
curved and acute claw. 

Genus. Cibcabtus. VieiU. 

Bill moderate, admen at the base straight, and much curv’cd 
to the tip, which is hooked and acute, the lateral margins 
festooned; the nostrils large, oblique, and suboval. Winys 
lengthened and acute, with the third and fourth quills equal 
and longest Tail long and even.. ^ Tarsi much longer than 
the middle toe, feathered below the knee, and entirely re¬ 
ticulated. Toes short, strong, and covered with small scales, 
except at the tips; the outer united to the middle by a mem¬ 
brane ; the elates long, curved, and acute. 

Genus. Hai.iaetus. Sao. 

Bill large, culmen straight at the base, and curved to the 
tip, which is hooked and acute, the sides compressed, the 
lateral margins slightly festooned, and the lores naked; the 
nostrils moderate, linear, and oblique. Wings lengthened and 
acute, with the third, fourth, and fifth quills nearly equal and 
longest. Tail moderate and rounded. Tarsi short, strong, 
covered in front with transverse narrow scales, and with small 
irregular ones posteriorly, and on the sides. Toes long, 
mostly covered above with transverse scales; the claws long, 
curved, and acute. 

Genus. Pontoa’etus. Kaup. i ' 

The characters of Haliaetus, except that the tarsi are covered 
in front with transverse scales, posteriorly with large irregularly 
placed scales, and on the inner side with small ones. Toes 
almost entirely covered above with transverse scales. 
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.. GiiNulfc' Haliasxub. Selby. 

Most of the characters are similar to those of Haliaetus; 
but the tarsi are covered in front with large obliquely placed 
scales, posteriorly with large irregular scales, and the rides 
with small ones. 


SUB-FAM; FALCONXITJE, TRUE FALCONS. 

Gbkcs. Falco. Linn . 


Bill short, strong, with the eulnim much arched from the 
base to the tip, which is acute: the sides compressed, the la¬ 
teral margins strongly toothed near the tip; the nostrils placed 
in a short cere, naked and roimded, with a central tubercle. 
, IVijigs lengthened and acute, with the second and third quills 
' thq longest, and the first and second notched near the tip. 
‘ TmTloiag land rounded. Torn short and strong, covered with 
snsidl irregular scales, and the tibial feathers covering the 
knee. Toes lengthened and strong, the lateral ones unequal; 
the hind toe long, armed as well as the inner with a Bteong, 
hooked, acute claw. 


Gisucs. Hypotriorchis. Boie. 






The characters in common with Falco; but tlic tarsi more 
or less lengthened, somewhat slender, and covered in front 
with large hexagonal scales. Toes very long and slender. 

Genus. Tinnunculus. VieiU. 

The forms agree with those of Falco. But the tarsi arc 
more or less lengthened, strong, and covered in front with 
large transverse hexagonal scales. Toes moderate and 
strong. 

SUB-FAM: MILVINJE, or EFFES. 

Genus. Baza. Hodgson. 

Bill moderate, elevated at the Ijase, which is broad, the 
rides compressed, the culmen much arched, and the lateral 
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inargins furnished with two small teetii near the tip, the 
lower mandible also furnished with smaQ teeth near the tip; 
loret clothed with small feathers; the nostrils placed in the 
cere, in the form of an oblique slit. Wings lengthened, nearly 
reaching to the end of the tail, with the third and fourth quills 
the longest Tail long and broad. Tarsi thick and very 
short, longer than the middle toe; basal half plumed, and the 
other part covered with small scales. Tots thick, free at their 
base, the inner longer than the outer; the claws small and 
acute. . , ‘ ..... 


■ GBNCS. MiLVOS. ■' Cfee. - 

SiU laterally compressed, the cuhnen straight at the base, 
and then much curved to the tip, which is acute, the lateral 
inargins somewhat straight; the nostrils oval, and placed rather 
obliquely in the cere. Wings very long, ivith the third and 
fourth quills the longest. Tail very long, broad, rounded, 
or more or less forked at the end. Tarsi very short, partly 
plumed from the base, and the rest covered with scales. Toes 
rather short, with the outer united at its base to the middle 
ono, the claws long and curved. 

- r.' 

Genus. Elanus. Sav. 


Bill short, very broad at the base, and compressed towards 
the tip, which is hooked and acute; the nostrils large and 
suboval. Wings very long, pointed, and reaching beyond the 
tail, with the second quill the longest. Tail long, and slightly 
emargiuated. Tarsi short, nearly the length of the middle 
toe, with the basal part plumed, and the other covered with 
reticulated scales. Toes moderate, broad, and free at the base, 
with the outer much shorter than the inner toe; the claws 
strong and curved. 

sas FAM: ACCIP1TRJN.X, or SFAHROfl' 3AWKS. 


Genus. Astcr. Lacep. r 
Bill short, broad at the base, and with the sides gradually 
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oontpreasfld to- Uie tip; the cvlmen elevated, and niuch arched 
to the tip, which is acute, and the lateral margins festooned 
in the middle; the fwstrils large and suboval, and placed in 
the basal cere, ffaigs long, reaching to the middle of the 
tail, with the tbiiV], fourth, and fifth quills nearly equal, and 
longest Toi/long and broad. Tarti rather longer than the 
middle toe; the anterior and posterior sides covered with broad 
transverse scales. Toes more or less lengthened, strong, and 
padded beneath each joint; the lateral toes unequal; the 
inner and hinder ones equally long and strong, and armed 
with long, strong, and curved claws. 

Genus. Accipiteb. Kriss. 

JBiR very short with the admen much arched to the tip, 
which is acute; tlie sides much compressed, and the lateral 
mtutgins festooned; the nostrils placed anteriorly in the cere, 
large and snboval, partly concealed by the projecting hairs of 
the lores. Wings moderate, with the fourth and fifeh qnills 
neariy equal, and longest Toil long, ample, and nearly 
sqimre at the end. Tarsi longer than the middle toe, coveted 
in front with nearly obsolete scales. Toes more or less 
lengthened, and {xidded boncati) the joints; the lateral ones 
unequal, and the inner and hind toes equal in length, and 
both with a strong curved claw. 

: SOB-FAH; CIHOINJE, or HARRIERS. 

Genus. Ciscus. Lacep. 

Bill moderate, elevated at the base of the culmen and 
arched to the tip, which is hooked; the sides compressed, and 
the lateral margins festooned; the nostrils large, oval, and 
partly concealed by the curved hairs of the bases. Wings 
long, with the third and ibiuth quills nearly equal and longest. 
Tail long and rounded on the sides. Tarsi long, slender, and 
compressed, the outer side covered with transverse scales, 
and the inner with small scales. Toes moderate, with the 
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outer one longer than the inner; the tioaos long, slender and 
aoutcu' » 

' Sub-Order. Accipitres Nocturni. 

Nocturnal Birds of Prey. < 

FAM: STRIGID.®, or OWLS. 

SVB-FAH: SUBNIlfJE, or HAWK OIKXS. 

Gbnus. Athkne. Boie. 

Bill short* partly oonc^ed by the projecting plumes, 
the sides compressed, the culmm much arched to the tip, 
which is hooked and acute; the nostrils basal, lateral and 
hidden hy the frontal plumes. IVings rather long and rounded, 
with the tliird and fourth quills the longest. Tail moderate 
and nearly even. Tarsi longer than the middle toe, and 
covered with plumes. Toes short, and covered with scattered 
hairs; the claws long, arched and acute. 

SCB-FAM: BUBOJVIHJE, or HORNED OWLS. 

Gends. Ephialtes, Keys, and Bl 

Bin moderate, the base concealed and broad, the sides 
ooxiq>re88ed, with the etthnen flattened at the base, and curved 
to the tip, which is hooked; the lateral margins curved; the 
nostrils rounded, placed In the forepart of the cere, and covered 
by the basal plumes. Wings long, with the second, third and 
fourth quills nearly equal and longest. Tail short, and more 
or less even. Tarsi rather long, and covered with short 
plumes to the base of the toes. Toes long, covered with 
small scales at the base, and with three or four transverse 
scales at the tip; the claws moderate, strong and curved. 

Genus. Ketupa. Less. 

Bill large, broad at the base, compressed towards the tip, 
which is hooked, the lateral margins dightly arched: the 
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^notirUi lateral,'j)lac«d in the anterior part of the cere, and 
bidden by the projecting plumes, ff^igs moderate, with the 
third and fourth quills equal and longest Tail short, and 
nearly even at the end. Tarsi rather long, covered at the 
base with down, and towards the tips with minute scales. 
Toes moderate, strong, covered with small scales, except at 
the tips which are furnished with three or four transverse 
scales, the lateral toes unequal, the clatos long, strong and 
curved. 

SUB-FAM; SYRNIINJE, or OWLETS. 

Genus. Sthnium. Sav. 

Bill modci-ate, strong, with the base broad, and concealed 
by the fronts plomes; the rides compressed, and*the culmen 
. > arched to the tip, winch is booked; the nostrils basal, lateral, 
and medial, with the opening large and oval. , Wings long 
' and rounded, with the fourth tuid fifth quills equal and longest 
Toi? long, broad, and more or less rounded. Tarsi short, 
strong, thick, and densely clothed with plumes. Toes mode¬ 
rate, densely plumed to the end of each toe, the clatos Ibngi 
acute, and slightly curved. 

SUB FAM: STBIGiyJE, or OWLS. 

Genus. Stkix. JUnn . 

Bill long, mostly concealed at the base by the projecting 
plumes; the rides much compressed, and the culmen arched 
to the tip, which is acute and hooked; the nostrils large, 
party covered by a membrane, with the opening oval, and 
slightly hidden by the hairs. Wings very long, with the 
second quill the longest. Tail short and generally even. 
Tarsi much longer than the middle toe, slender and covered 
with short soft plumes. Toes long, and covered with scattered 
hairs; the lateral ones unequal, the outer much shorter than 
the inner; the hind toe short and thick; the claws long, 
c irved and acute. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BIRDS OF CEYLON, 

S', i. ’ -.i>,. 

• .- . ^ E. F. Kelaart.M. D. 

Order. Accipitres. 

SUB-ORDER. ACCIPITRES DIURNI. 

Diurnal Birds of Prey. 

FAM: FALCONIDiE. 

a. AQtnxDtiB. 

Aquila BoNELLy, Tertan.^ The Genoese Eagle. 

Syn. Aquila intermedia, BonelU. 

^ Aquila fasciata, Vieill. 

Kisaotua graudis, Hodgson. 

Uniform dark brown above, white beneath Avith dark bi’OAvn 
longitudinal streaks on the chin, throat and breast; upper 
part of inner web of primaries streaked and spotted with 
white. Tail slaty blue with darker transversal bands, tip 
palish; under tail coverts wliite, irregularly barred with 
riifous brown. Thighs barred with rufous brown. Bill born 
colour, cere yellow, tarsi yellow, claws black. 

The only specimen of this Eagle examined is one found by 
Dr. Templeton, it measured 2 feet 3 inches; closed winged, 
1 foot 6 inches. Habitat not known. 


Aquti.a Pennata, Gmel. The Pennated Eagle. 

Syn. Aquila minnta, Brehmj, 

Spizaetus milvoides, Jordan. 

■ 'V, • ' 

Head and neck light rufous brown with dark medial streaks. 
Back, wings, and upper surface of tail dark brown. . Under 
parts white, breast and lower part of neck streaked with 
rufous brown; shafts of feathers of a darker shade. Under 
wing coverts white, shafts brown, a few brown spots on the 
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outer one^ Upper tail coverts rufous with whitish tips and 
margins. Extreme tip of tail pale. Thighs and legs white, 
indistinctly spotted light rufous. Bill slaty blue; toes yellow; 
claws black. Length 1 foot 6 inches. Wing 1 foot 3 inches. 
Shot at Point Pedro by Mr. Edgar Layard. This is one 
of our rarest indigenous birds of prey. 

Aquila Malatensis, Reinw. The Black Eagle. 

Syn. Aquila pemigra, Hodgson. 

Neopus pemiger, Hodgson. 

Nisactus? ovivorous, Jmrdon. 

Ictinaiitus Malaiensis, Blyth. 

Uniform black above, rather dusky below (a»few white 
spots scattered on the body and hdl of the specimen examined). 
Tail barred with bread brownish bauds. Bill blue with black 
tip, cere yellow. Toes yello^ claws black. Irides brown. 
Occipital crest black. AbouW feet 6 inches long.,..*^ v*,. 
This is also a rare bird of prey in the Island. One or two 
only are occasionally seen on the Kandyan Hills. The speosv •. 
men we have examined was procured by Mr. Charles Kelaart, 
at Kaduganava. 


Spizaetus Nipaxensis, Hodgson, Gray. The Beautiful 
Crested Eagle. 

Syn. Nisactus Nipalensis, crested van young. Hodg. 

Nis. pulcher, adult, Hodg. 

Head and neck brown; the cheeks and chin have a triple 
longitudinal marking of brown. Thighs, tarsi and inferior 
tails coverts transversely barred with dark fawn. A grace¬ 
ful pendant crest, composed of plumes of a brown colour. 
Bill blue at the base, black at the tip; the qere greenish yellow. 
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tlie iris golden; the toes yellow, and the nails block. 
Hodgson.* 

The above description is evidently of a young bird. An 
adult specimen which I sent to Mr. Blyth has been identified 
by that Naturalist with Sp. NipaUnsis. This beautiful Eagle 
is rarely seen, and that, too, only on the Alpine ports of the 
Island. The only specimen I was so fortunate as to secure is 
now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is 
so inches long. 

Spizajetus Ltm^abtuS, var. ^torsf. The Common Crested 

i Eagle, ' • 

Syn. Falco cirrhatus, Gmel. 

Folco cristatellus, Temm. 

Falco caligatus, var. Raffles. 

Falco niveus, var. Temm, 

Nizactus Ncpalensis, crestlcss vaf. Hogdson, 

This Eagle is seen of several shades of colout and markings. 
Two most distinct varieties ore seen in Ceylon, one much 
darker than the other and with a more developed crest. JTho 
darker variety may be thus described. 

Hair brown above, white beneath. Head and neck of a 
rufous brown with narrow blackish mesial streaks. Chin, 
throat, and under part of body marked with broad dark rufous 
brown longitudinal streaks. Tail barred broadly. Under 
surfiice of alar and toil quills white and barred with dark 
brown. Under tail coverts rufous. Under wing coverts 
white and spotted dark brown. Thighs rufoiis and barred 
with pale white. Tarsi white and freckled with brown. 
Occipital crest black with white tijw, 4 inches long. Length 
1 foot 10 inches. Wing 13 inches. 


* The whole of the under parts from the head downwards were beau- 
tjfully barred rufous in the Ceylon 8X>ecimen. 
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The above characters correspond closely with Mr. Blyth’s 
description of a sjjecimen of this Eagle received from Midna- 
pore. (J. A. S. B. voL 1845, page 175). 

The paler and more numeroos variety, is not unlike Falco 
niveus, Temm. 

White predominating. Head and neck pale white or rufous 
with narrow mesial streaks of a more or less dark rufous colour. 
Base of dorsal feathers white and the tips of some of the 
longer ones also white. The cheeks, chin and throat imma¬ 
culate. Breast and abdomen with a few rufous spots and 
mesial streaks. Thighs indistinctly spotted with light rufous. 
Tarsi white, immaculate. Occipital crest composed of white 
and black plumes, some of the latter also white tipped. 
Bather smaller than the dark variety. 

There is also a crestless variety of this species, in colour 
resembling the last described bird. 

The crested variety is rather abundant at certain seasons 
of the year in all the Maritinie provinces and lower Kandyan 
HiDs. It is a hold and powerful bird, attacking full grown 
fowls in the native villages. In the Northern provinces they 
are frequently seen on the topmost branches of the Banyan 
tree, where the nests of crows furnish them with dainty food. 
At Eiiduganava this Eagle is often seen soaring above Daw¬ 
son’s monument, sometimes alighting on its summit to devour 
its prey; it is not however a very common bird on the 
Kandyan Hills. I procured only a few specimens from 
Elandy and Trincomalie, whereas, as many as seven were 
shot by Mr. Layard on one tree in the Court yard at Point 
Pedro, 


PONTOAKTUS Leucoqastek, Gmel The White Bellied 
Sea Eagle. 

Syn. Falco lencogaster, GmeL 
Falco Blogrus, Daudin. 
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Falco diuiidiatus. Raffles. 

•( , Falco albicilla, var. Latham. 

Ichthjaetus oultrungis, Blyth. 

Haliaetus spbenurus, Gould. 

Head, neck, and abdomen white. Back and wings ashy 
'brown, primaries nearly black; most jmrt of the inner web of 
secondaries white. Anterior two-thirds of tail dark brown, 
the rest white. Upper tail coverts brown, slightly tipped 
with white; lower white throughout; shorter lower wing 
coverts white, with a few ashy splashes; longer ones ashy 
brown. Thighs white. Tarsi and two toes yellow, claws 
black. Bill bluish. Length 3 feet 5 inches. Wing 1 foot 
9 inches. 

This is the largest of our Ceylon Birds of prey, common on 
the orthem Coasts, rarely seen on the South -Westem parts 
of the Island; very abundant at the Salt lakes of Hambantotte, 
and the Bay of Calpentyn. Mr Layard writes, “In fact, 
wherever there is much sliallow salt water, particularly if the 
receding tide leaves bare a large extent of mud, there will this 
Sea Fagle be found fishing in company with HaUastur Indiciis 
and Mtlvus Govinda. Unlike them, however, the Fish Eagle 
prefers living prey to garbage, and is particularly destructive 
among the sea snakes, which are very abundant in the sea 
between Point Pedro and Point Calanmnar on the opposite 
coast. We have frequently seen this bird capturing its prey. 
It keeps soaring very high, and then descends very rapidly, 
with its wings half closed and upraised, its legs pendant, and 
its body swaying to and fro, like the weight attached to a 
parachute. Wlien close to the object of its pursuit, the legs 
are suddenly darted out, the prey seized near the head, the 
ffl.11 arrested, and without touching the mud or water, the 
noble bird soars upwards with its victim writhing in its claws. 
If it fails to kill the eel or snake when on high, the booty is 
dropped, and we have often secured a good specimen of marino 
snake from this mishap of the bird.” 
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“ The Sea Eagle constructs a large nest (to which it adds 
yearly) among the branches of some large tree, generally an 
aged Bo-tree (Ficia reUgiota) is selected, and owes its security 
to the superstitious fears of the ignorant natives, who, in spite 
of all our promised reward, have invariably refused to ascend 
the trees, alleging that the guardian demons of the sacred tree 
would hurl them headlong down if they attempted to climb 
the tree for such profane purpose as robbing a bird’s nest. 
We have, therefore, as our own climbing days are over, never 
been able to procure the eggs of this species,” [Mr. Layard 
in MS.] 


PoNTOaitTUS IcHTHYAETUS, Horaf. Brown Tank Eagle. 
' ^Falco Ichthyactus, Horaf. . 

Plumage in general brownish; quills deep brown; head 
grey; chin whitish; neck brownish grey; breast and belly 
pale ferruginous brown; lower part of the latter, the vent and 
thighs white; tail dusky at the tip. Length 2 feet 4 inches, 
Latham. 

The only specimen secured by Mr. Layard is now with 
Mr. Blyth. 

Found in the largo tanks in tlic Xorihem ports of the Island, 


CiBCaETUS Cheela, Latham. The Undulated Bacha, 

Syn. Falco cheela, Latham and ChneUn. 

Hsematomis undulatus, Vig. 

CircaetuB Xepalends, Hodg. 

Falco albidus, Temm. 

Falco Bacha, Haudin. (African Pace.) 

Falco Bido, Horaf. (Malabar Pace). 

Head black, occipital crest tipped white or fulvous. Back 
fuflcus brown. Small wing coverts spotted white. Upper 
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tail coverts tipped white. Neck and breast dark rufous brown 
with palish tips. Abdomen, lower wing and tail coverts 
rufescent and spotted with small round white spots, (a blackish 
ring round some of the white spots). Wings and tail barred 
broadly with black and cream colour, lip of tail feathers 
whitish. Thighs rufescent and spotted with white ocelli. 
Length 1 foot, 10 inches. Wing 1 foot, 2 inches. 

Very common in the Northern parts of the Island. Karely 
seen on the Kandyan Hills. There is a lighter coloured 
allied species found at Trincomalie which Mr. Blyth has named 

HiEMATORKlS SPtLOGASTEB, Blyth. 

In this species the tips of all the feathers of the head and 
neck are more broadly tipped with fiilvescent white. The 
breast and abdomen of a lighter rufous colour, and more 
thickly spotted with white. Mr. Blyth in describing tliis 
new species, which I considered only a local variety of C. 
Cheela, observes, that “ it is rather smaller than H. Cheela, 
(Latham, wl tmdulatus, Vigors) and remarkable for having the 
under parts as in the adult of that species, while the upper 
parts, throat and tail retain in the adult the same colouring 
os that of the young of H. Cheela, a phase of plumage which 
we have never seen among the multitude of Bengal specimons 
of H. Cheela examined, but which is exhibited in the two now 
received from different parts of Ceylon.” Irides yellow. 

There is another specimen in my possession which cannot 
be referred to either H. Cheela or H, Spilogaster, and which 
I shall now describe. 

CiBCAETTJS, (?) Sp.; prohahly neto. 

Upper parts like H. Spilogaster. Breast with broad dark 
rufous brown drops, and rufous mesial lines on the outer ab¬ 
dominal feathers. Ventral, lower tail coverts and thigh fea¬ 
thers barred with rufous. Lower wing coverts brown, and 
ocellated with white. Tail and wing quills as in H. Cheela. 
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Bill yellow, with blackish tip. Feet yellow. Iridcs golden. 
Length 2 feet 1 inch. Wing 1 foot. ■ Found at Trincomalie 
in company with H. Hpilogatter. 


Haliastub Indus. Bodd. Shiva’s Fishing Eagle. 

Syn, Falco Indus, Boddaert. •, 

Falco Ponticerianus, GmeUn. .... " 

Haliactus g^enara, VeiUot. 

Haliaetus gamida. Lesson. 

Milvus rotundicaudatus, Hodg. (young.) 

Head, neck, and breast white with narrow brown mesial 
streaks. Back, tail, legs, and under tail and wing coverts 
bright rufous chesnut. Shafts of dorsal feathers, and upper 
wing coverts black. Wing rufous, with the exception of the 
outer quills, which are blacldsh. Bill pale yellow at the tip. 
Irides pale yellow. Tarsi and toes pale yellow. Claws black. 
Length 1 foot 5 inches. Wing 1 foot 
This handsome Eagle is found with the common Fishing 
Kite (Milvus Gooinda ^ in all the Maritime provinces, and 
very abundant at Trincomalie and Jaffna; os many as twenty 
or thirty ore sometimes seen together. Although fish is their 
favourite food, they ore not unfi-equently seen to eat carrion, 
or even carry away poiUtry. 

Sm-FAM; FALCONIDJE. 

Falco Pekegeinus, lAnn. The Per^ine Falcon. 

Syn. Falco barbarus, Linn. 

Falco commum's, Brisson. 

Falco calidus, Latham. 

Falco lunulatus, Daudin. 

Upper parts ashy. Head and neck shaded with white; a 
black patch under the eye. Beneath white with brown or 
blackish streaks. Wings ashy, inner web of quills barred 
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"mth white, or nifescent white, upper wing coverts and scapu- 
laries, white or nifescent. Under wing coverts white, and 
barred with brown. Tail and upper tail coverts, ashy brown 
with white transverse bars; tip white. Bill blueisb. Tarsi 
and toes yellow; claws black. Female. 

Males are darker throughout and blackish on the head. 
Dorsal feathers spotted and barred with black. 

Length 1 foot 4^ inches- Wing 1 foot. 

Tliis widely distributed Falcon is found in the Northern 
and North-Eastern Provinces. Seldom more than a pair 
seen at a time. They are generally found on open plains in 
search of birds and small reptiles. 

Falco PEREQjinrATOR, SundevaL The Shoheen Falcon. 

Syn. Falco shahecn, Jerdon. 

Falco Bultaneus, Hodgson. 

My indefatigable friend Mr. Edgar Layord obtained a 
specimen of this elegant Falcon in Saffrogam near the foot of 
Adam’s Peak, but which I have not had the pleasure of 
inspecting. 

The young male of this bird is thus described by Dr. Jerdon. 

Young male. Plumage above generally of a dark mnereous 
or dusky blackish hue, darkest on the head, hind neck and 
cheek striped; most of the feathers are narrowly edged with 
rufous, those on the lower part of the back and rump more 
broadly so. There is some rufous on the forehead, and on 
the back of the head where it forms a sort of crucial mark. 
Tail paler than the rest of the body, faintly barred with 
rufous, and tipped the same. Chin and throat pale rufous 
yellow, unsjwtted; cheeks of the same tint, with narrow dark 
stripes. The rest of the plumage beneath bright rufous or 
chestnut, with longitudinal dark brown markings on the 
centre of the body, oblong spots on the sides, and arrow- 
shaped markings on the lower part of the abdomen. Under 
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wing coverts, rufous, barred with brown; quills barred with 
rufous on their inner webs. Bill bluish, darker on the tip; 
cere and orbitar skin pale yellow; irides dark brown; legs 
and feet yellow. Length Ifl inches. Wing 11 inches. Tail 
5^ inches. Tarsus nearly 2 inches. Centre toe and claw 
2^ inches. Weight lib. 

The young female "differed from the male in having the 
chin, throat and cheeks white, in the rufous edgings to the 
feathers being very indistinct, and the plumage generally 
being of a darker hue.” 

“ After the first moult, the markings of the lower surface 
disappear, except a few on the lower part of the abdomen and 
leg feathers, the plumage above becomes more of a bluish 
tinge, and the edgings and barrings disappear; with further 
moultings, the shade of the plumage above becomes still 
lighter, and of a slaty blue, the markings beneath vanish 
entirely, and the rufous tint of the breast becomes paler.” 

This handsome Falcon "is found throughout the whole of 
India, from the Himalayas to the extreme south of the Penin¬ 
sula. It is well known to native Falconers.” In Ceylon 
we presume it is a rare bird, as Mr. Layard only met with 
one specimen during his eight ycai^s’ residence in the Island. 


Tinnpncultts AlaudarIos, Brisson. The Kestrel Falcon. 

Syn, Folco alaudarius, Brisson. 

Falco Tinnunculus, Linn. 

Falco fasciatus, Reszius. 

Falco bruneus, Bechotim. 

Falco rufescens, Swainson. 

Falco interstinctus, McClelland. 

Head and neck pale ash with blackish shafts. Cheek paler^ 
a darker streak from the mouth downwards. Back and upper 
wng coverts cinnamon brown with triangular black spots at 
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the terminal edge of feathers. Wing quills brown, inner 
web dentUated with white. Under parts of body pale rufous, 
with black streaks and spots. Under wing coverts white 
with brown spots. Tail ashy grey with black subterminal 
band and white tip. Bill bluish, tip black. Irides yellow. 
Tarsi and toes yellow. Claws black. Length 1 foot 2 inches. 
Wing 9^ inches. The female is a more elegant bird and 
differently maculated. 

Upper parts rufescent with dark brown streaks on the 
head, and blackish bars on dorsal feathers and upper wing 
coverts. Breast and abdomen nifescent white with brown 
mesial streaks. Wings dark brown or blackish above and 
whitish beneath; inner web of quiUs barred, zigzag white or 
■ rufous; lower wing coverts white with small brown spots. 
Tail rufous, with blackish bars, and a broad black subtermined 
band; tip whitish. Bather smaller than the male. 

The Kestrel, a well known bird of Europe and America, 
is also very common in India and Ceylon. I have found it 
in all the Maritime provinces, and also at Elandy and Newera 
Ellia. They are frequently seen in pairs on open plains in 
search of field rats, toads, and the young of Monitor Dracaena. 
I have found the Kestrel’s nest on the rocks of Trincomalie, 
and also on the sea-girt batteries of that old Fort, 


Hypotbiohchis CniCQUEKA, Shoaa. The Small Red- 
Headed Falcon. 


Syn. 


Falco ruficollis, et 1 
Falco macrodactylus. / 

Falco cirrhatus, var. 
Fasciated Falcon. 


} 


Swainton. 

Latham. 


Head and upper parts of neck dark rufous, under parts of 
neck white. Back ashy grey. Breast, abdomen, lower tail 
coverts and thighs white, with dark ashy bars. Wing dark 
ashy brown; inner web of quills white with ashy bars. Upper 
YOL. II. Y 
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\nng coverts ashy and minutely barred brown; lower wing 
ooverts white and barred with brown. Tail ashy above with 
narrow transverse streaks, paler beneath. Tip whitish and a 
broad subterminal band. Bill yellow, with black tip. Tarsi 
and toes yellow; claws black. 

Length IH inches. Wing inches. A pair of this 
beautiful Falcon were seen by Mr. Layard at Point Pedro, 
where even it is a very rare bird. 


SUB-FJM: MILViyjE. 

Elanus Melanopterub, Daudin. Black-Winged White 

Kite. 

Syn. Falco clamorus, Shato. 

Falco melanopterus, Daudin. 

Falco Tociferus, Latham. 

Elanus cssrius, Savigny. 

Above ashy white. Beneath white. Upper wing coverts 
and ridge black. Tail white, middle feathers greyish. Bill 
black. Tarsi and toes yellow. Claws black. Ixides orange, 
a black superciliary streak. 

Length I foot. Wing 10 inches. 

This dove-like Falcon is very rare in the Island. I have 
only one specimen of it from Kandy, and "hb. Layard shot 
only one near Jaffim. 


Milvus Govinda, Sykes. The Cheela or Govinda Kite. 

Syn. Milvus cheele, Jerdon. 

Milvus melanotus. Temm. 

Hiliaetus lineatus. Gray. 

Falco ater? Gmelin. 

Falco niger? Brisson. 
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Dark brown, with a mfescent shade, edge of feathers pale. 
Beneath with darker mesial streaks. Tail slightly forked, 
indistinctly barred blackish. Bill black. Tarsi and toes 
yellow. Claws black. 

Length 1 foot 10 inches. Wing 1 foot 4 inches. 

This Elite is very common in all the Maritime provinces. 

I have not seen it on the hills. It feeds chiefly on fish, and 
the fishermen with difliculty keep these rapacious birds from 
stealing fish from their nets. As the fishing boats draw near 
the shore, hundreds of these Elites are sometimes seen to 
hover around and manage to get a good feed, with very little 
exertion on their part, in spite of all the resistance the indus¬ 
trious fishermen can offer. 

Baza Lophotes, Temm. The Cohy Falcon. 

Syn. Baza syama, Hogdson. 

Falco lophotes, Temm. 

Lophotes Indicus, Lesson. 

Head black with a crest composed of a few long black 
feathers. Chin and neck black. Breast rufons, white barred. 
Abdomen and vent black. The whole of the upper parts 
black. Wing black with a greenish shade; scapularies 
rufous and partly white and black. Bill greenish yellow. 
Tarsi and toes greenish. 

Length 12^^ inches. Wing 9 inches. 

The only specimen I have seen of this small black crested 
Falcon was a preserved one in hir. Layard’s collection, which 
he shot, I believe, in the Wanny district. 

SVS-FA3I; ACCIPITRINM. 

Astur Tbiyirgates, Temm. The Indian Goshawk. 

Syn. Astur cristatus, G. R. Gray. 

Astur Indicus, Hodgson. 

Astur palumborius, Jerdon. 

Spizaetus rufistinctus. Me ClelL 
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I do not remember seeing a spedmen of this bird in Ceylon. 
Mr. Layard says he saw a Hye one at Anarajapoora, and I- 
bebeve, Mr. Blyth receired a preserved specimen of this 
Hawk from Ceylon. 

The following is the original description of McClelland’s 
bird. (Spizaetus ntfistinctus), which Mr. Gray makes a 
synonym of Attur trivirgatiu of Temm. 

Upper part of the body dark brown, with slight undula¬ 
tions ofy deeper tint, breast and throat longitudinally striped 
with bTOwn; belly and under surface of the wings white, 
transv^ersely barred with brown; tarsi feathered to the lower 
tL’rd, each feather marked with five transverse bars, the rest 
shielded; the beak short, much hooked and sharp; claws and 
toes strong and formidable. 


Accipiteb Badius, Gmel Brown’s Sparrow Hawk. 

Syn. Falco badius, Gmelin. 

Falco Brownii, iSAoio. 

Falco Dussumieri, Temm. 

Accipiter Dukkenensis, Sykes. 

Dark rufous brown above, with pale edges to the feathers. 
Beneath white with brown drops. Wings darker brown on 
the upper surfiice; primaries white beneath and barred. 
Tail ashy and barred with black; lower tail coverts white. 
Tlughs white and spotted slightly. (Young). In the adult, 
the breast is rufous and barred with white. Bill blue, tip 
black; irides yellow. Legs yellow. Length 14 inches. 

This hawk is known in Ceylon as the “ Sparrow Hawk.” 
It is not an uncommon bird in the Kandyan hills and in the 
Northern Provinces. 

Accipiter Nisus, Linn. 

T had once a small live hawk sent from the Elandyan 
country, but which flew away before I had positively deter- 
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mined the species; it had a close resemblance to the European 
Sparrow Hawk. Mr. Layard says he has not seen this hawk 
in the Island. To enable others to identify this bird in Ceylon 
the following description from Stark’s Elements of Natural 
History is here added: 

“ Bluish, cinereous above; a white spot on the neck; 
white beneath, with brown undulations; tail ashy grey, with 
five bars of blackish cinereous; cere yellowish green; feet 
and iris yellow. About 12 inches long.” 


SUB-FAM: CISC/tfJE. 

CiBCUS SwAlNSONil, A. Smith. Swainson’s Hen-Harrier. 

Syn. Circus jiallidus, Sykes. 

Circus albescens. Lesson. 

Circus Dalmaticus, RuppeL 
Falco tequipar, Cuv., M.S. 

Falco cyoneus, var. A. Lesson. 

Pale ashy above; white beneath. Inner web of some of 
the primaries dark brown. Upper tail coverts white, with 
transverse ashy bars. Tail ashy, indistinctly barred; outer 
rectrices whitish speckled and barred with ash. Bill blackish. 
Tarsi and toes yellow; claws black. Length 1 foot 1 inch. 
Wing 1 foot 2 inches. 

Generally found on the plains of the low coimtry, and 
rarely in the Kandyan provinces. It feeds on small birds, 
frogs and lizards. 


CiKCUS CiNEBASCENS, Gould. The Ashy Brown Harrier. 
Syn. Falco cinerascens, Mont. 

Circus Montagui, Vieit 

Ashy brown above. Under part of the neck and breast 
ashy, with rufous mesial streaks to the feathers of the latter. 
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Abdomen, under surface of tail, lower wing and tail coverts 
white. Upper surface of tml rufous brown and broadly 
barred ; tip white. Thighs white, streaked. Bill blackish; 
irides light yellow. Tarsi and toes yellow, claws black. 
Length 1 foot 6 inches. Wing 13 inches. 

Females are more or less of a rufous brown on the back; 
they have also a nuchal ring and broader black bars on the tail, 
and the whole of the abdomen of a light rufous colour. Head 
rufescent In young birds the upper tail coverts are white. 
Probably the latter characters ai-e also present when the bird 
is moulting. This species in its ashy plumage is not unlike 
the darker varieties of Circus Sicainsonii. 

The species is common in Kandy and Trincoraalie. 
Beptiles and birds are its chief food. 


ClHCDS Melanoleucos, Penrumt. The White and Black 
Indian Harrier. 

I obtained several specimens of this bird from the open 
plains in Mnery, none of which, however, I now have for 
description, and thereforo give its characters from Latham’s 
work. 

"Length 16inches; bill black ; irides yellow; head,throat, 
hind part of neck, and back black; breast, belly, thighs, and 
rump white; lesser wing coverts white, the middle ones black; 
the greater and secondary quills silvery ash colour; prime 
quills black. Tail pale silvery grey; legs rufous. 

The female is somewhat bigger; general colour silvery 
grey; on the wing coverts three round black spots, and three 
others on the outer webs of the second quills; primaries black; 
sides of the belly, thighs and vent white, transversely striated 
with rufous red.” 

Like the other species of Ceylon Harriers, it is reported to 
feed on birds, reptiles, and small rats and squirrels. 
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Order. Accipitres. 

Sub-Order. Accipitres Nocturni. 

Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 

F.\M: STRIGIDiE. 

SUS-FAif: SUSNINM. 

Athene Castanotus, Blyth. Ceylon Cheetnut-winged 4^ 

Hawk OwL 

Syn. Athene Caetanopterus, apud. Blyth. 

Head, neck and breast barred with brown and rufescent 
white. A white spot under the ears. Back and wings 
bright chestnut and faintly barred with brown. Abdomen 
white, maculated with brown spots and streaks. Under wing 
coverts white, with a few brown spots. Vent and lower tail 
coverts white. Tail and upper tail coverts dark brown and 
streaked with narrow whitish bars. Thighs whitish and 
freckled with brown. Bill yellow. Tarsi yellow. Length 
7J inches. Wing 6 inches. 

This Hawk-Owl was added to the Ceylon Fauna by Dr. 
Templeton. It feeds on small lizards and insects. Not 
uncommon at Colombo. I have also seen it at Newera Ellia, 
GoUeand Kandy. 


Athene Scutellata, Rtiffles, The Hairy-legged Owl. 

Syn. Ninox Nepalcnsis, Hodgson. 

Strix scutellata. Raffles. 

Strix hirsute, Ternnu 
Strix lugubris, TickeU. 

Athene Malayensis, Eyton. 

Upper part of head and neck ashy brown; chin white. 
Back, scapularies and upper tail coverts rufous brown; dorsal 
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feathen have palish edges and white spots. Primaries have 
brown above, with pale rufous bars, under surface white 
barred. Under wing coverts fulvescent and streaked with 
brown. Under surface of neck and breast rufous brown, 
with fulvescent white edges to the feathers. Abdomen white 
with large rufous brown spots. Tail dark ashy brown, with 
broad blackish bars; tip whitish. Upper tail coverts rufous 
brown and spotted white; under tail coverts white. Thighs 
rufous. Bill bluish black, with a yellowish cuhnen. Irides 
greenish yellow. Toes yellow, curved, with yellow bristly 
hairs. Claws black. Length 11 inches. Wing 5\ inches. 

Not uncommon in the Cinnamon gardens at Colombo. 
Feeds on insects and Ikards. 

8UB-rAM-. BUBONINJE. 

Ephialtes Lempijii, Horsf. The Lempiji Owl. 

Syn. Struc noctula, Jteinio. 

Scops Javanicus, Lestotu 
Scops Lempiji, Horsf. 

Brown spotted with fulvous and black. Breast and abdo¬ 
men fulvous with blackisli mesial streaks and inconspicuous 
bars and specks. Vent whitish. Outer web of primaries 
barred with light fulvous, inner web clouded dxisky. Tail 
clouded with pale fulvous brown. Tarsi pale, freckled. Bill 
brown; irides reddish brown. Toes brown, claws brown. 

Length inches. Wing 5} inches 

Some of the specimens are less fulvescent than others, and 
the blackish spots more numerous, and with a more distinct 
black patch on the top of the head. 

This is the most common of all Ceylon Owls; less common, 
however, in the higher parts of the Island than in the Mari¬ 
time provinces. It feeds chiefly on Coleopterous insects. 
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Efiiiai,T£S Scops, Linn. The Scops Eared OwL 


Syn. Scops pennata, Hodgson. 

Scops Aldrovandi, Ray. 

Scops Europeus, Lesson. 

Eufous brown, minutely speckled and streaked with dusky 
brown and nifous. Lower parts paler; abdomen, vent and 
lower tail coverts more white spotted; small white spots on 
the outer w’eb of primaries; inner web of secondaries white 
barred. Tail barred and speckled with white and rufous. 
Bill brown. IriSes yellow. Toes brown; claws dark brown. 

Length 5^ inches. Wing 4 inches. 

This elegant little owl is rare in Ceylon. I met with only 
one specimen (alive) at Trincomalie which Mr. Bly th has seen 
and identified with Scops pennata, Hodg. Mr. Layard has 
not been so fortimatc as to meet with this species, nor has he 
seen the next. 


Epuialtes Sunia, Hodgson. The Yellowish Red Eared 

OwL 

Syn. Ephialtes scops, apud Blyth. 

General colour, a bright ferruginous red, with black shafts 
to most of the pliunagc. It is less speckled and ban'ed than 
Scops pennata. An albescent line on the scapularies, with 
black tips. Abdomen whitish yellow. Rather smaller than 
the last. 

I have not seen tliis beautiful owl lower than Dimboola 
(4000 feet). It is not conunon. Mr. Layard has not met 
ivith it in Ceylon. The specimen I sent Mr. Blyth was 
identified by him with Scops sunia of Hodgson, which he still 
thinks is only a variety of Ephialtes scops, Linn. 

VOL. II. z 
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Ketupa Ceylonensis, Gmel. The Large Eared OwL 

Syn. Strix Cejlonensis, Gmel. 

Strix Leschenaultii, Temm. 

Strix Hardwiddi, Gray. 

Strix dumeticola, Tickell. 

Cultnmguis nigripca, Hodgson. 

Above light ferruginous brown, with dark brown mesial 
streaks and pale spots on the dorsal feathers. Under part of 
neck whitisL Breast and abdomen light rufcscent, miuntelj 
barred; each feather with a blackish lon^tudinol streak. 
Wing quills freckled and barred white and brown. Toil 
brown, with narrow ferruginous bars; tip rufescent. Bill 
blackish. Irides bright yellow. Length 1 foot 7 inches. 

This largo owl is very abundant in the Island, particularly 
in the Maritime provinces. It feeds on fish, rats, mice, &o. 


sus-FAMi smy/yjEi 

Stknium Indr.\ni, S^iesP The Devil Bird. 

I have not seen this bird olive, though it is common enough 
in the forests. A specimen of this was many years ago in the 
Museum at Colombo. Above dark brown, barred. Abdo¬ 
men whitish, barred. Toes densely covered with plumage. 
Irides yellow. Claws black. Length about 1 foot. 

SCrM-fJJf: 8TRIGINJE. 

Stkix Javanica. De Wormb.9 The Yellow Bam OwL 

Syn. Strix fiammeus, veer. 

Strix Candida, TickelL 

Upper parts ochry yellow, speckled with grey, white and 
brown spots. Face white, margined with a rufous circle. 
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Under parts yellowish white and spotted with brown. Inner 
web of prinwries indistinctly barred. • Tail speckled W'ith 
dark grey, and slightly streaked. Thighs white. Bill horn 
colour. Irides pale yellow. Tarsi and toes yellowish brown; 
claws pale yellow. Length 1 foot inches. Wing 
11 inches. 

Found by Mr. Layard in the old Fort at Jadha. The above 
description is taken from the only specimen he procured. 


Some account of the Rodiyas, with a specimen of their language. 
By Simon Casie Chittt, Esq. 

It is commonly believed that tlic Rodiyas were originally 
one of the Singhalese castes, who, according to one tradition, 
as noticed by Knox, were expelled from sodety for having 
imposed on a certain King, by substituting human flesh for 
venison, which it was their duty to provide for the royal 
table; or who, according to another tradition, as noticed by 
Davy, were made outcastes because they continued to indulge 
in eating beef after its use was prohibited; or who, according 
to another tradition, as noticed by Upham, were driven into 
the jungle on account of their leprosy, engendered by bestial 
practices; but the striking dissimilarity of their physical cha¬ 
racteristics from the Singhalese, being much more robust and 
vigorous, at once militates against the belief that they are of 
the same nation, and marks them out as a distinct and pecu¬ 
liar race of people. My opinion of the Rodiyas therefore is, 
that they are either a colony of some of the wandering hordes 
fi-om India, or a fragment of the aborigines of Ceylon itself, 
partially blended with the Singhalese females of high caste 
whom the kings in former times had degraded to their rank 
and community, not only for high treason, but also for sacrilege, 
as was the case with seven members of the family of Nahalle 
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Mudiansc of Madura Korle, who had melted certain golden 
images of Buddha belonging to a temple. 

The Hodiyas are found only in the Interior, scattered over 
different jmrts of the country; their numbers, however, are 
not very considerable; for according to the information with¬ 
in my reach, it would be too much to estimate them beyond 
a thousand, and it is remarkable that they are gradually 
decreasing, especially in the Seven Kories. They have two 
subdivisions amongst them, one called Tirringa Rodi and the 
other Halpagay Rodi, and though they both live as one people, 
yet there are some, who claiming their descent from a certain 
degraded princess, named Navaratna Valli, would not inter¬ 
marry with the rest. 

Nothing could have been more wretched and debasing than 
the condition of the Bodiyas under the Kandyan despotism, 
which prohibited them, not only from possessing lands, or 
carrying on any trade for their subsistence, lest they should 
arise from the mendicant state to which they were condemned, 
but also from dwelling in the same villages with the other 
people; nay, even from drawing water out of their wells, as 
if they were the vilest of human beings, whose very touch 
would be pollution. Our government, however, docs not 
recognize these unjust and cruel prohibitions; but, neverthe¬ 
less, they have still such a controlling influence over the minds 
of the Bodiyas from long habit, that they are never infringed, 
and if there be any instance to the contrary we must look for 
it only amongst the few who arc located in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Europeans. 

The Bodiya villages arc always remote firom those of the 
Singhalese, who contemptuously call them Kuppayams, which 
signifies, "the habitations of outcastes. ” A Kuppayara 
usually contains from ten to fifteen hovels, which, however, 
exhibit a neat appearance, having often small plots of ground 
planted with betel vines and plantain trees attached to them. 

In their person, as already observed, the Bodiyas are more 
robust and athletic than the Singhalese, and remarkable for 
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tlieir bold bearing and expressive countenances; but the 
mendicant life which they lead has so completely cramped 
their physical energies that they are exceedingly averse to 
labour. Their women are generally handsome, which, with 
their winning address, has often enticed many a Singhalese 
youth to go and live with them in their Kuppayams, abandon¬ 
ing his family and connexions, and enduring with stoical in¬ 
difference the reproaches and disgrace consequent upon his 
conduct In their dress, the Eodiyas exibit nothing peculiar; 
it is the same as that of the lower orders of the Singhalese, 
with the exception, tlrnt the men have no covering for their 
heads, and the women for the upper parts of their bodies. 
Some of the young ^Is, however, in the Central Province, 
do not at present allow their bosoms to be exposed, but have 
a gaudy handkerchief gracefully tied round them. Both the 
men and women let their hair grow to its full length, and tie 
it up behind into a knot, and the women wear a brass or tin 
trinket, called "Kooroof and a roll of dyed palm leaf, called 
"Kolaf on each car, a string of chank or glass beads about 
the neck, and a brass armlet above tlie right elbow. 

With regard to their diet, my informant, who is himself a 
Bodiya, from the Seven Kories, denies that they ever eat 
carrion, or any animals but elk, deer, pig, hare, monkey, 
squirrel, mongoose, civet, cat, guana; and tortoise. Mr. 
Jayetilleke, the intelligent Modliarof the KomegalleCutcher- 
ry, whom I have consulted on the subject, says, however, that 
they eat every thing tliat comes in their way, and that they 
relish nothing so much os dead cattle in a putrified state; and 
it should be remembered, that Knox also mentions the fre¬ 
quent contests they used to have with the weavers, in his 
time, for this loathsome food. The wild animals they either 
hunt with dogs, or shoot with bows and arrows, in the use of 
which they are reputed to. be as expert as the Veddahs. 
Under the Kandyan Government they were, however, not 
permitted to bunt or shoot any game, and it was no doubt 
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owing to this circumstance that they betook themselves to 
feedmg on animals which have died a natural death. 

Man'iages among the Rodiyas is not attended with many 
ceremonies; the day fixed having arrived, the bridegroom 
accompanied by his friends goes to the bride’s house in the 
evening, taking with him a suit of apparel, and a pingo or two 
of cakes and plantains, which he presents to the bride. Her 
parents then entertrin him and his friends with a repast, and 
he, having stayed with her that night in her house, conducts 
her the next day to his owm It, however, often happens 
amongst them for two young people to meet together, and 
agree between themselves to live as husband and wife with¬ 
out consulting their parents or observing any ceremony at all. 
The Rodiyas marry but one wife, though it is not uncommon 
with them to have two at the same time, and also for several 
brothers to cohabit with the same woman. Amongst a people 
so debased os the Rodiyas, it is probable that incestuous in¬ 
tercourse exists, but still, I do not think that it is practised 
by them to the revolting extreme described by Knox, who, 
perhaps, derived his information from prejudiced soiurces. It 
must, however, be observed, that prostitution is openly carried 
on by the Rodiya women, and their parents and husbands not 
only wink at it, but encourage tl»em in their lewd propensities. 

The Rodiyas always bury their dead. They never wash 
the corpse, but merely wrap it up in a mat, and carrying it on 
a pole to the jungle next adjoining the kuppayams, inter it 
there. On the seventh day after the burial, the friends of 
tlio deceased assemble together iu his late dwelling, and par¬ 
take of a repast which is prepiired for them by his nearest 
surviving relatives. 

The Rodiyas have generaUy the reputation of being skilled 
in charms and pliilters, but they are lamentably ignorant of 
medioine, and in case of illness, oro therefore obliged to 
consult the Singhalese medical men, of whom, however, none 
above the Durea caste condescend to attend on the patient in 
his Kuppayam, but merely furnish his friends with the neces- 
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sary medicines on their describing the symptoms of the 
disease. Even the Durea medical men, I am infoimcd, will 
not go further than the entrance of the Kuppayam, where 
the patient is brought up for them to look at him and pre¬ 
scribe the remedies. 

The Rodiyas follow no other pursuit than strolling about 
the country, to beg, or tell fortunes, and manufacturing 
rattan baskets, and wiimows, and whips, and ropes of hides 
and of various vegetable fibres, which they barter for grain. 
"When they go to beg, which they chiefly do at harvest time, 
they may be seen in groups, both men and women, with their 
children; the men carrying their chatties and pots, and what¬ 
ever else they possess, in baskets hanging on a pingo at one 
end only; it being contrary to custom for them to load their pin- 
goes at both ends, os the other people do. On these occasions, 
the women sing and dance, as well as exhibit their juggling ex¬ 
ploits, by balandng and spinning a brass plate on one finger, 
or tossing up a number of balls in the air, and keeping them 
in continual motion, without suffering them to fall on the 
groimd: whilst the men ore beating the Bummedia, a kind of 
drum mode of an earthem vessel, covered with monkey skin. 
Since the British accession, however, some few of the Rodiyas 
in the Central Province have turned their attention to agri¬ 
culture, and are cultivating, near their Kuppayams, small 
patches of paddy lands let to them by the Gameralles,* w'ho, 
however, instead of taking a share of the crop for the rent, 
receive from them an annual supply of ropes of hides, as it 
would be inconsistent with the notion of defilement which 
they connect with the touch of a Rodiya, for them to make 
use of the crop raised by him. 

The Rodiyas rear pigs and poultry in almost all thdr 
Kuppayams, and some of them also keep cattle; but in order 
to distinguish their cattle from those belonging to the Sing¬ 
halese, they are obliged to have a cocoanut shell peiforatcd 
and himg on their necks by a strap of hide. 

* Proprietors. 
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The Rodiyas have their own headmen, called Hulawalios, 
and under the Kandyan Government the appointment of these 
headmen was in the patronage of the Koralle of the Pattoo; 
but it now rests with the Government Agent for the Province 
or his Assistants. The Kandyan Govenunent exempted the 
Rodiyas from all services, except furnishing the royal stores 
with ropes of Indes for ensnaring elephants; but at present 
they pay the Rond Tax in common with the other classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Under the Kandyan Government, as the Rodiyas were not 
permitted to enter the precincts of the Courts, they had their 
disputes settled by tlie nearest Durca headman, and if they 
ever ventured to resort to the Vellala chiefs for justice, they 
were obliged to utter aloud their complaints, standing at a 
distance, with uplifted hands, or remmning prostrate on the 
ground. They have now, however, free access to our tribu¬ 
nals, and no distinction is made between them and the Sing¬ 
halese high caste men: they are placed at the same bar for 
trial, and, when sentenced to imprisonment, confined in the 
same gaoL 

The Rodiyas profess the Buddhist religion, but they arc 
not allowed to enter a temple, and they therefore hear the 
Bona standing outside the Bana Madduwa. They however, 
offer up propitiatory sacrifices of fowls and salt fish to the 
devils, called Gkirra Yakko and Weddi Yakko, who they 
believe ocearion diseases, and other mischiefs, and they also 
have recotirse to invocations by cutting limes, as practised by 
the Singhalese, when any member of their families is taken ilL 
Some years ago a few Rodiyas in the Matelle district were 
converted by a Baptist Missionary; but I am informed that 
they have since relapsed into their heathenish practices. 

Amongst the vices ascribed to the Rodiyas, theft is the 
principal; hence the appearance of a Rodiya in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a village, always inspires dread. There is no doubt that 
the Rodiyas are, generally speaking, thieves, for in their pre¬ 
sent abject state, there is nothing to induce them to be honest. 
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*and a Rodija himself confessed to me that they do occasionally 
steal clothes from the bleaching grounds, and stacked com 
from the threshing doors. 

The ordinary language of the Rodiyas is Singhalese, which 
they, howercr, speak with a quick accent, intermixed wil<i^ 
number of words peculiar to themselves, iu ordw to render 
their speech unintelligible to strangers. Some suppose that 
the words in question are mere slang; but I am rather inclined 
to think that they are the relics of a language which was 
spoken by the ancestors of the Rodiyas, and since merged 
into the Singhalese. 


The foUowing is a list of words used by the Rodiyas. 

Ood 

Rakkuni 


Heaven 

Teriangay 


Earth 

Bintalauwe 


Suu 

Eelayatteriangay 

d'lgeso Sv«i?e3^<?\e(5 

Moon 

Hapateriangay 

«aj oSitsiS 08 erSs'cd 

Stars 

Hdpangaval 

eots^slcoc 

Light 

Gigg^ri 


Darkness 

Kaluwella 


Fire 

Duliunu 


Water 

Ndl&ttu 


Sea 

Terfldttu 


River 

Nfldttuwa 


Tank 

Nildttukattinna 


Mountain 

Tcriboruluangay 

Ssts>8 

Village 

Diimuna 


Field 

Panguralla 

otg<i' V00 

Jungle 

Sand 

Dust 

Raluwa 

L 


Mud 

> Bcualuwa 


Stone J 

Alan 

VOL. ir. 

Gavd 

OOl,?9 

2 X 
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Woman 

Gav€ 

eciS 

Boy 

B^lenda 


Girl 

B£lend£ 

S(5i/e»?^ 

Body 

Murutt^ 


Hair 

Kaluwel€ 


Head 

Ker^dla 

(S\tS>6 Sjl 

Eye 

Lfiwatt^ 

<3o0<stS 

Face 

Irravuwa 


Ears 

Irravuwaanguval 

ftfgs^© efedeo£d 

Nose 

Irravuwa 

frfgS 

Mouth 

GaUa 

OD;^ 

Tongue 

Gollagewanna 

ooOS'oog.^ 

Hand 

Dagula 


Breast 

Hiddulu 


Belly 

Pekeritta 

S'oan^eoen 

Flesh 

Murutung 

gtfc«go 

Milk 

Hidduluangaval 

jSjd tfoeoE^ 

Blood 

Lathu 

C«8 

Spittle 

Gall€ lathu 

<»C6'd 

Husband 

Gildiu 

csmSoo 

Wife 

Gudikewenni 

003© 

Father 

Hiddulu GaVa 

iSgtS eoo£» 

Mother 

Hiddulu Gavi 

(Sg<d aot.8 

Grandfather 

Heyak Hiddulu 
Gava 

d'ccaasJ cSgd eoi,£)o 

Grandmother Heyok Hiddulu 
Gavi 

irQaei Sgtd cot.8 

Brother 

Ekangay gtlditi 

tSes co3©c33 

Sister 

Ekangay g&di 

tSes Qfos^cd 003© 

Son 

Gddd b^lenda 

003© 8(3t,<s?e, 

Daughter 

Gddl b^lcndd 

CDS© Sot-erJ^ 

Priest 

Navatta 

er.Oos 

Elephant 

Paldnuwa 

ej(33^03 

Cheetah 

Boluwa btissti 

dd0 Drfess 
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Bear 

Murutiviganan- 

gaya 


Wild hog 

Gal Murutaya 

OO^gOesj 

Domestic pig Hdpa Murutaya 

C030§09C90 

Ueer 1 

Elk J 

► Raluweludda 


Dog 

Bussd 


Bitcli 

Biss! 

9t><8 

Cat 

Buhdkawanna 

§5»o«n9<r«n9 

Jackal 

Pangurulla bdssa 

ej«erfc00 Qrfesj 

Wanduro 

Bdldwa 

§(5X.03 

Kilawo 

I^dttuwa 

«n3«80o 

Bull 

Lddha 


Cow 

Lidhi 


Calf 

Lddhubilenda 

«Ss SG'-'-bIcL 

Bull Buffaloe Pangurul Itldha 

Oogrfo 

Cow BuiTaloe 

Pangurul ledhi 


Guano 

Bimpallo. 

8®t3(3®s3 

Alligator 

N Odttuterihdpp- 
aya 

<s\t£8tsafsoi9 

Tortoise 

Pdlawa 

©«J(3909 

Lizard 

Aharubuluwa 

efWorfv cjdSs 

Snake 

Edya 

5(3«9 

Cock 

PattdUa 

0<8gcS9 

Hen 

Pattdlikettc 


Chicken 

Pattiiibel^nda 

ts^g S(3«3e, 

Fish 

Nildttuwang 

•<fi^9eg©o 

Tree 

Uhella 


Flower 

Ulelangay 


Fruit 

Ldvuna 

e’C-eno 

Cocoanut 

Mattuldvuna 

©§(59 O'®*-’ 

Jack fruit 

Vettiangaval 

s»059 «foco0<5 

Plantain 

Pabbrukan 


Arrcka nut 

Pongalang 

6't99^eD^ 
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Betel 

Tebala 


Tobacco 

Bebut 


Paddy 

Attumadhir 


Bice 

jSladhu 

*6 

Corakan 

Hunkeweena 

<&erfS'as9ef> 

Straw 

Pangaiang 

oef’.tadefi 

Temple 

Bakkuruwangay 


House 

Dumuna 

SS«r» 

Door 

Mattilla 


Cloth 

Pottia 

6'09<Sc3 

Mat 

Pitta w&nnn 

88£o 5»eri 

Pot 

Wfimfi 

eoi>9 

Water pot 

Nflattn Wum6 

?9S'^ 

Bice pot 

Mighitti Wdnie 


Mortar and 

Lukkanawanga- 

cf«ri<!n0^ 

pestle 

val 


• Knife 

N&duwa 

■era^S 

Honey 

Uhclia lathii 

C<8 

Jaggery 

Gnlnieri 


Salt 

Ilnnibu 

gtf f) 

Lime 

Almrubiilii 


Oil 

Mattubii 

©as 

Good 

Tcri 


Bad 

Hapai 

trioS 

No 

Navati 

er58<9 

Togo 

To walk 

j. Dhisenewi 

?ei6Neen©9 

To come 

Tevinav& 

6w»0er3?9 

To sit 

Yappiunaw& 

C3i<9«XJ5©9 

To sleep 

L&wattinatewen- 

65® ©eoj cl j'©«983 


ewu 


To dance 

Kuttandupanawa 


To sing 

Kellencighilcn- 

fd3(S'6<o®9 


CW& 
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To laugh 

Galupdh^nawd 

cn<9 t35d3eo''3 

To weep 

Irrawallukkan- 

aw& 


To see 

Pckanaw& 


To open 

H^pakaranawi 


To cook 

Navatkaranawd 

enSeiesd’ers?* 

To cat 

Migannaw^ 

©coenenCa 

To beat 

Lukkanawd 


To kUl 

Halukaranawi 

ddendenfij 

To die 

Likkenawd 


To bury 

T&vanaw& 

c»8erjE)a 

To give 

Yappanaw& 

eaooenSa 


Notice of varioxu Rock Inscripticfiis in the North Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq. 

Having at various times when traversing the jungles 
of this Province met with inscriptions engraven on rocks, 
I have made copies of several and beg herewith to lay them 
before the Society, in the hope that some number may be 
able to decipher or translate them. I am afraid that the ma¬ 
jority will be found to possess no interest whatever, and that 
some of them can scarcely be termed ancient. In most cases 
these inscriptions are much defaced; and though I have 
bestowed a considerable degree of trouble in tracing the 
characters, I should have felt averse to trouble the Society 
with such mutilated copies, were it not for the simple fact 
that I am utterly ignorant of the languages in which they 
are written, and may therefore hope that of each enough has 
been preserved to make it intelligible. I now proceed to 
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mention the place at which each inscription is to be found, 
adding such information regarding the locality or traditions 
current in the neighbourhood as may seem interesting, or 
may give a clew to the translator. 

No. I. This long inscription is engraved on a stone block 
about ten inches square in section and standing five feet 
above groimd; in fact just one of those short pillars of which 
thousands are to be met with in the forests of the District, and 
which from time immemorial have been used as supports for 
Vihares, Dewalcs, Banna-Maddooas, and other religious edi- 
ficea The letters are small and tolerably boldly cut, they 
are however rudely formed and uneqixal in size- I think that 
the want of skill in the workman must aecount for many 
of those variations from the common Singhalese characters 
which will be observed in the copy; thus in very many cases 
where a «n eo or other letter with an upward loop occurs, 
a line is to be observed produced at a tangent to the curve. 
I hardly tliink tliis stroke to be intentional, but to have 
simply arisen from the chisscl of the workmen slipping for¬ 
ward instead of following the proi^cr curve. Some other 
unusual marks n)ay be explained in the same manner. 

A few of the charactci's, however, if indeed they be letters, 
arc quite different from any to be found in tlic Singlmlese 
alphabet The pillar on wluch this inscription is engraved 
is at PooHankoolum, a small village about ten miles N. N. E. 
of Chilaw and six miles cast of the main road. It stands in 
the jungle close to the remains of an ancient Dehwale built 
by CranniwcUe B&hu who reigned at Anooradhapoora, and 
of a more recent Dehwale. The native tradition is to the 
effect that the pillar was erected to commemorate the seizure 
of a local chieftain by Ganniwclle B&hu, King of IVIahdampe. 
Various places in the vicinity have names referring to the 
same event: such are l^laudclanc Kiunai'cnkattoowe, &c. 

Nos. n. III. IV. arc engraved on three rocks at Parmak- 
kande Viharc, which lies about seventeen miles from Putlam 
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atod two to the north of the road leading from the latter village 
to Kurnegalle. The Vihare is one of the so-called rock temples, 
being built under a projecting ledge of granite, which forms 
part of the roof. The dwellings of the priests, the Banna- 
maddooas, are at the foot of a natural talus of debris the 
former being built in the usual manner, fonning a square 
with a small open and sunk court in the ccnti-e. These in¬ 
scriptions are in the character most commonly observed in 
rock inscriptions in this District, and are imfortunately quite 
unintelligible to the priests. 

No. II. Is carved high up the overhanging rock pre¬ 
viously mentioned; the letters are large and deeply cut. The 
granite has however unfortunately scaled off in some places, 
and has probably to some extent mutilated the inscription. 

No. III. Is on a email projecting knoll close to the entrance 
of the priest’s dwellings, and seemed to be all but unknown to 
the natives, till I caused it to be cleared fix>m the eortli in 
which it was well nigh brnded. 

No. IV. Is on a smooth face of rock above a deep natural 
hollow, serving as a reservoir of water, about one hundred 
yards west of the last. 

With regard to the first mentioned of these inscriptions, 
the natives believe it to have been cut either by the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of the present head priest, who is himself 
an aged man, or else at a time one generation more remote. 
Of tlie other two they can say nothing. 

No. V. Tlus I copied from a small loose block lying in 
the jungle, about fourteen nulcs south of Putlara and two 
from the main road. The block has unfortunately at one 
time been used by the natives for sharpening cayties, &c. a 
circumstance which explains its present condition. 

A few scattered stone pillars in the vicinity prove that in 
some former age there was a Viliare in the neighbourhood. 
I am not a^Yare, however, that the natives have any traditions 
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regarding the edifice. Of this inscription an account was Itt 
1832 transmitted by Simon Casie Chitty, Esquire, to the 
Ceylon Literary Society. At that time the stone was probably 
less dilapidated than at present, and it would be well to ob- 
tmn the copy then made. 1 have unfortunately not been able 
to ascertain where it was deposited when the Society was 
broken up. 

No. VI. This inscription I lately found when visiting the 
Rock temple of Ehelegame near Nahnerie near the boundary 
between the Mcddhe Patto of Rambemoole and Hattolis 
Pahai Cories. It is engraved on a slab placed in the centre of 
a platform, siuroundcd by dwellings for the priests, Vihares, 
Ac.; the surface of the stone has weathered considerably and 
has, I am afraid, obliterated one line completely. In the jungle 
around this temple there are very many pillars, ruined Da- 
gobas, &c.; shewing that at one time Ehelegame must have 
been a place of considerable importance. 

No. VII. This inscription was lately pointed out to me 
when passing through the village of PaUignme, about ten 
miles from Kurucgallc, and close to the Kandy Road. There 
I found extensive remains of ecclesiastical buildings, some 
being of much more ancient date than others. There arc nu¬ 
merous neatly carved stones strewn about, and several wells 
cut to a considerable deptL The natives, as usual, believe 
that large sums of trcasui*c are concealed near these iniins, 
and pointed out a rude figure of a man or demon which they 
suppose to bear some reference to the hidden wealth. 

A great portion of the rock appears to have been at some 
time or other covered with inscriptions: of these a great 
portion is now lost I could only trace witli tolerable cer¬ 
tainty so much as is here given. The spot itself bears the 
local name of Vibarre Godde. 
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PKOCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS 


OF TUZ 

CEYLON ASIATIC.SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD 7th FEBETJAHY 1852. 


Present; — ^Rev. Dr. MacVicae in the Chair. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke, Honljle Mr. Selby, 
Ml*. J. De Alwis, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Dolzicl, Mr. D. De 
Soyza, Mr. R, E. Lewis, Rev. Mr. Kats, Rev. Dr. Kessen, 
Air. E. L. Layard, Mr. J. O’llalloran, Capt. Jas. Steuart, 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly, Mr. C. P. Layard. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the Secretary proceeded to read the following 
Reports of the respective Committees. | 

Report of the Committee of Management. 

In presenting to the Society an account of their labours 
since the last General Aleeting, your Committee oi'c una¬ 
voidably reminded of the loss which the Society has sustained 
in their late Secretary Mr. John Capper. The diflBcuIty 
in finding a gentleman with sufficient leisure, with inclination 
for literary and scientific pursuits, has been much felt in 
carrying on the business of the Society, since the late Secre¬ 
tary's departure, and the Committee take this opportunity 
of recording their high sense of his usefulness, and their re¬ 
gret in losing him. 
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Your Committee have also felt the absence at distant out- 
stations, of some of those Members of the Society, who by 
their individual exertions materially assisted the Society in its 
progress. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting four new Members 
have joined the Society, and three others have to be proposed 
at the present Meeting. 

Several interesting papers have been contributed to the 
Sodety’s Transactions, and some of these, it is a pleasure to 
observe, are the productions of Native gentlemen, and treat 
of the Antiquities of the country, or its Ancient Literature. 
Two gentlemen, well qualified for the imdertaking, have con¬ 
tributed papers on the Natural History and Geological Struc¬ 
ture of Ceylon, and others, with great success, have devoted 
themselves to StatisUcal information, beanng upon the social 
condition of particular LHstiicts of the Island. 

The Conunittee deem it <me Of the most important features 
of the Sodety, thus to bring out native talent. Your Com¬ 
mittee are persuaded, not only from recent experience, but 
from observing the literary contributions made to the Society 
from its commencement, that much talent among the Native 
community requires, in order to bring it out, only opportunity 
and encouragement, such as the Sodety b eminently calcu¬ 
lated to afiTord, and they would earnestly solicit tlie united 
exertions of the Members for its maintenance and success. 

During the past year the Secretary has been in correspon¬ 
dence with Government, with a view to obtain the use of its 
room without interruption from the Loan Board; an incon¬ 
venience which has long interfered with the Sodety’s useful¬ 
ness, the intercourse of its Members with each other, and the 
full advantage of its Library and Museum; but your Com¬ 
mittee have still to express their regret in not accomplishing 
the object they have long had so much at heart. 

Conformably with a motion at a General Meeting, His 
Excellency the Governor was requested to become Patron 
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of the Society, and Hia Excellency has expressed his pleasure 
in accepting the office. 

The contributions to the Society’s labrary and Museum, 
since the last Meeting, the Committee regret to say, have 
not been so large as they would have had pleasure in announo- 
ing, though all the corresponding Societies in India and 
England have forwarded copies of their Transactions. The 
Meeting is aware that the attention of Members was directed 
to the collection of objects to represent the productions and 
industry of the country at the Great Exhibition of 1851. To 
promote this imdertaking a Sub'-Committee was appointed, 
whose Report will now be presented to the Society. 

The Society has been duly supplied with the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Registers kept at Trincomalie and Batticaloa, to the end 
of 1850, and very full tables ore taken at the blaster Attend¬ 
ant’s Office, Colombo. Owing to circumstances mentioned 
before, the supply of instruments to out-starione, by which 
it had been intended to complete the series of observations 
in the Island, has not received the attention the Committee 
could wish. 

The Transactions of the Society have been published since 
your Committee presented their last Report They have now 
reached their £fth number, which contains no less than fifteen 
papers, and on a great variety of subjects entered upon by 
the Society. 

The Treasurer’s accounts, which will be found on the table, 
shew a balance in favour of the Society of £38 10s. Qd .; but as 
yotur Committee have not had a sufficient opportunity of 
looking into them, they defer the farther conridcration qf 
them till next Quarterly bleeting; and in the mean time, 
adverting to the great amount of arrears standing, your 
Committee recommend that instruotions be given to the 
Committee to use their beat exertions to prevent tiie accu¬ 
mulation of such in future. 

Your Committee recommend that the Meteorological and 
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other Bcientific instrumente belonging to the Society should 
■be collected together or otherwise distinctly ascertained by 
the Committee, and delivered over in charge to some office¬ 
bearer of the Society (aa the Committee may determine), who 
shall moke immediate report to the Committee of their pre¬ 
sent condition, and from time to time thereafter, a report of 
the results derivable from them, and the best means of ren¬ 
dering them avsdlable to the Society. 

In conclusion, your Committee trust that the individual 
efforts of Members will be exerted to extend the usefulness 
of the Society, and though there is of course much yet to be 
done, and the Society cannot but suffer by the absence of 
some of its energetic Members, your Committee believe that 
success in the pursuit of the objects of the Society may be 
confidently anticipated. 


Heport of ike Sub- Committee for the Great Exkibitum at London. 

The Sab-Comnuttee appointed to cany ont the Besolations of the 
Societj with regard to the collection and transmission to England of 
objects snitable for display at the Great Ejchibition of the Works of 
Industry of all nations, lately held in London, have the honour to report 
that on the receipt of definite information for their guidance from the 
Poyal Conunissioners, tho Sub-Committee took stops to invite the co¬ 
operation of all tho residents of Ceylon, by means of public adverlise- 
ments, and by circular letters addressed, under the sanction of the local 
Government, to several gentlemen in their service residing at out-stations, 
with a view of furthering the objects of the Society. The authorities 
most Uberally placed at the command of tho Sub-Committee a sum of 
money to meet all necessary expenses, disbursement of which will be seen 
in the subjoined accounts, and otherwise encouraged and assisted them 
in their undertaking. The Committee feel, however, that some gentle¬ 
men at out-stations iVom whom they had calculated on receiving consi¬ 
derable assistance, have failed to second their efforts, whilst others appear 
to have mistaken the objects of the Commissioners, and have regarded 
the Exhibition, rather as a Museum of curiosities and antiquities, than 
as a grand attempt to develope the productions of science and of art 

The Sub-Committee have always deeply regretted, that tho period 
available to them was, in consequence of the length of time required for 
communication with the Commissioners, far too short to adnut of their 
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doing justice to the work in hand, as thej were thus preTented from 
procuring specimens of earring in wood and ivory, and other industrial 
objects, the special produce of the colony, which they bad hoi>ed would 
hare been among their contributions to that magnificent display of indus¬ 
try and skill, which so justly formed the admiration of the world. 

The Sub-Committee is obliged to confess, that with some few excep¬ 
tions, the collection from Ceylon was by no means such as they had 
anticipated; but to all who are aware of the degree of jealousy with which 
the Asiatic mind regards whatever is in advance of the present hour, 
it will not appear strange that the suggestions put forth by the Commit¬ 
tee were looked on by many, even of the influential and educated Natives, 
with apathy and distrust. This fact was the more deplored by the 
Committee, as it was their especial hope to have exhibited the result of 
native ingenuity as a prominent feature. 

With the view of obtaining articles of superior workmanship and design, 
the Sub-Committee oficred prizes for specimens of cabinet work, jewellery, 
&C., but the result did not answer their expectations, as the designs 
shewed no originality, nor were they objects of superior quality or skilL 

The Conunittee have much pleasure in acknowledging several contri¬ 
butions of raw and wrought materials, some of which were of fair 
average quality, and if they could be obtained at a remunerating price, 
pronxised to be of commercial value; they had also the benefit of for¬ 
warding models of agricultural buildings and implements as well as 
articles of furniture, which were intended for private distribution, on 
the closing of the Exhibition. 

Although the Committee are persuaded, that the collection, as a whole, 
did not fairly represent the capabilities of Ceylon, and must have been 
completely overshadowed by the brilliant productions of the Continent of 
India and the refinements of manufacture from various parts of Europe, 
it is still a source of satisfaction to observe, that the Royal Commissioners 
have awarded Prize Medals for a very fine collection of Cinnamon in all 
its stages of growth and manufacture, forwarded by Messrs. Parlott O'llal- 
loran and Co., Colombo; for a collection of the produce of the Cocoa- 
nut tree, transmitted by the some firm; and for an interesting collection 
of medical and commercial Plants, Gums and Oils, the contribution of 
Mr. Pieris of the Medical establishment at Kandy, to whom the best 
thanks of the Society are duo for the trouble and expense attending the 
procuring and preparing thereof. 

Immediately before packing the various contributions for shipment to 
London, the Sub-Committee deemed it right to exhibit them to the Public, 
and were under obligation to the local Officer of the Board of Ordnance, 
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Tor conTement iptce in tlie Fort of Colombo, where they were displayed 
for sereral days, after which the Sab-Committee felt it necessary to 
examine them seriatim, and keep back those which were either imperfect, 
or in the opinion of the Committee were considered not to be within the 
intentions of the Royal Commissioners, which are accordingly retained 
in the possession of the Society. 

The specimens of Cinnamon and Cocoanut Oil, for which prize medals 
hare been awarded, were received by the Committee at too late a period 
to admit of their being displayed in Colombo, but were duly forwarded 
with the other contributions. 

The valuable services of J. Capper, Esq., as Secretary of the Sociefy, 
are too generally appreciated to admit of remark fitun the Sub-Comit- 
tee; they have, however, the pleasure of repotting that on his return to his 
native conntiy, Mr. Capper was appointed by the Royal Commissioners 
to act as Honorary Agent for Ceylon, in arranging the articles for 
ExMbition in the Crystal Palace, in which capacity he rendered essen¬ 
tial service to the Exhibitors, and deserves an special record of the 
Sodety’s obligations. 

On behalf of the Sub-Committee. 

F. "W. Wiiiisroan, si.n. 

Colombo, January 20th, 1852. Hony. Secy. 


The Hon’Wc H. C. Selby moved, that the Eeports now 
read be received andodopted, and the motion being secondodby 
the Hon’blo Mr. Justice Starke, was carried tinanimonsly. 

The following Gentlemen were then proposed as Members 
of the Sodety and unanimonsly elected. 


Lient. Col. Wilson, x.a. 

Captain W. S. F. HcQl, B.a..' 
Capt J. Sim, ax. 

Durand Kershaw, Esq., c.cx. 
M. Coomorasamy, Esq. 

J. Lamprey, Esq., mjo. 


Proposed by J. O’HaQoran, Esq. 
Seconded by E.X, Layard, Esq. 
Proposed by Lievt Margesson. 
Seconded by J. O'HoMorxm, Esq. 
^oposed by Ji O'Scdlorem, Esq. 
Seconded by E. L. Layard, Esq. 
Proposed by R. Dawson, Esq. 
Seconded by R. E. Lewis, Esq. 
Proposed by Rev. Dr. MaeVicar. 
Seconded by J. De Alsois, Esq. 
Proposed by R. E. Lewis, Esq. 
Seconded by the Hon. Mr. Starhe. 
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The Meeting then proceeded to the election of Office bear¬ 
ers for the ensuing year. 

The following Members were then proposed and duly elected 
as Office bearers of the Society for 1852. 

Patron. 

His Excellency the Governor. 

President. 

The Hon’ble C. J. MacCarthy, Esq. 
Vice-President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke. 

Treasurer, 

B. Dawson, Esq. 

Secretary. / 

Capt. W. S. F. Neill, r. a. 


COMinTXEE. 


The Hon’ble H. C. Selby, Esq. 
Lieut. Colonel Wilson, u. a. 
Kev. Dr. Mac Vicar. 

Bev. D. J. Gogerly. 

Bev. Dr. Kessen. 


J. B. Misso, Esq. 
J. De Alwis, Esq. 
J. O’Halloran, Esq. 
B. E. Lewis, Esq. 


Mr. Dawson l^d before the Mecdng a specimen of a 
mineral, supposed to be gold, which had been assayed by the 
Madras Mint, and found to be composed of other than the 
precious metals. Also several specimens of Bock from Adipic, 
viz. Graphite Granite, and higlily crystalized Dolomite, and 
a large series of the various woods from the Malabar Coast; 
these were the contributions of hlr. Hugh Crawford. Mr. 
L. De Soyza presented the facsimile of an inscription in a cave 
Temple at Eoratotte in the Hewegam Eorle, also some coins 
and signet balls or lumps of clay, on which on inscription in 
on unknown character is impressed. 

These donations were accompanied with the following letter. 
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To (he Honorary Seertfary, Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Si*,— I have the honour to present to the Society eight pieces of clay 
on irhich some ancient characters are impressed. They are found in 
great abundance in a cave in Sina Corle in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of an ancient Budhist Temple. Two similar lumps of clay were 
presented to the Society in June 18£0, by the Interpreter Mohandiram 
of hlatelle, who supposed them to be earthen coins (?), and a few more by 
Mr. Power from Badulla. 

The character stamped on them appears to be an old .type of the 
Nagari alphabet, although it is diiEcult to make out anything of the 
inscriptions, but it is not improbable that something of their puport 
might be ascertained by poring over them with attention and perseverance. 

1 also take the liberty to send you six ancient Singhalese coins dug 
near a Budhist Temple at Cotta. These coins appear to be identical 
with those presented to the Society by Mr. Casie Chitty, of which he 
published an account in the first No. of the Society's JoumaL He sup¬ 
posed, on hypothetical evidence, that these coins belonged to some of the 
ancient Tamil sovermgns of Ceylon, who from time to time usurped the 
Government of this Island; but it would appear that he is mistaken in 
this posiUon. For I have really discovered that the coins in question 
had been deciphered so far back as 1837, by the celebrated Mr. Jas. 
Prinsep, assisted by the late Mr. Toumour of our own island. A most 
interesting account of this discovery is contained in Vol. VX of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, pp. 298-99. 

Throngh the help of Mr. Prinsop's plates I have easily identified all 
the coins of this description in my possession, which belong to the follow¬ 
ing sovereigns of Ceylon. 

1. — Sri Wijaya Baha.* (There are seven kings of this name in the 
list, the first of them reigned at PoUonnaruwa A. D. 1071—1126, and 
the last at Jayawardanatowa (Cotta) A. D. 1627—1634.) 

2. — Sri Paroirama Baha. (There were nine kings of this name, the 
first of them reigned at PoUonnaruwa A. D. 1163—1186, the last at 
Cotta A. D. 1506—1627.) 

3. — Sri Raja Ldaxcatte (Queen). A. D. 1202—1205. 

4. — Srimat Sahatsa MaDa. A. D. 1206—1207. 

6.— Sri Dharmasohadeuia. A. D. 1213—1214. 

6.— Sri Bhmutrtha Baha. (There were seven kings of this name, the 
first reigned at Zapahoo in the Seven Cories, A. D. 1303—1314, and the 
last at Cotta, A. D. 1534—1642.) 

I have not met with any other specimens of these coins; Mr. Prinsep 
mentions two more, namely those of the king Kerte NessangaA. D. 1192, 


• Vide Tumour's Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 
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vrboM exploits are related in the Dambool inscription deciphered bj Mr. 
Armour, and published with introductory remarks by Mr. Tumour in 
the Ceylon Almanac of 1834; and of Queen Kmyanawati, A D. 1207— 
1216. 

I have also the pleasure to send you a factimile of an insoriptiMi on 
muslin in the ancient characters deciphered by hir. Prinsep, engraved on 
a cave temple at Roratotte in the Uewagam Corle. I have hod no time 
to make on attempt at deciphering the inscription, but have at once read 
the words Sugata Asmgata in the opening sentence, and I hope to be able 
to communicate something more of its contents to the Society on a future 
occasion. 

Whilst on the subject of inscriptions, I may mention that I have suc¬ 
ceeded in reading the inscription sent by Mr. Brodie. It turns 

out to be the same as the inscription from the same place published by 
Mr. Tumour in the Ceylon Almanac of 1834. It is not in the ancient 
character of Mr. Prinsep’s Alphabet, but in a very old type of the Singha¬ 
lese character. 

. I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Colombo, 7th Febmary, 1832. L. D. Zotsa. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Selby presented some copies of modifica¬ 
tions of the Sanscrit by Captain Chapman; also the impression 
of a seal supposed to belong to the highest order of priesthood. 

Letters were also laid on the table announcing His Excel¬ 
lency’s willingness to become Patron of the Society; also a 
correspondence with the Colonial Secretary concerning the 
Room now occupied by the Society in common with the Loan 
Board. 

The books laid upon the Tabic consisted of.— 

21 Nos. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 

16 Nos. of Journals of Bengal Asiatic Society. 

1 No. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 

4 Nos. of the Journal of the Statistical Society. 

2 Quarterly Journals of the Geological Society, Calcutta Review. 

1 No. Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

2 Nos. Bombay Geographical Society's JoumaL 

The only paper contributed, was Mr. Pieris’s continuation 
of his paper on the Materia Medica of Ceylon. 

b 
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Before dispersing, much discussion ensued as to providing 
ft suitable room for the Society’s Meetings, and for their Col¬ 
lections, when it was resolved to empower the Committee to 
take such steps to remedy the inconvenience as may seem 
best to them to obtain, if possible, a suitable room or building. 

The Meeting adjourned. 

W. S. F. Neill, 
Hony. Secy. 

GENERAL MEETING, HELD 15TH MAT 1852. 


Present :—Tlie Hon’ble H. C. Selbt, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Rt Rev. J. Chapman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Colombo, 
the Hon’ble Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B., Lieut-Colonel 
Wilson, R.A., Major Lushington, C.B., the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly, John Dalsiel, Esq., E. L. Layard, Esq., J. De 
Alwis, Esq., J. (yHalloran, Esq., J. Lamprey, Esq., M. B., 

L. De Zoysa, Esq., J. L. FUnderka, Esq., Dr. J. B. Misso, 
R. E. Lewis, Esq., F. Stranbe, Esq., R. Dawson, Esq., 

M. Coomarasamy, Esq., Captain Neill, Secretary. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting that he had had a 
communication from the Hon’ble C. J. MacCarthy, who was 
unable to attend on account of business, which disabled him 
also from appealing on previous occasions; this he much re¬ 
gretted, as he took a sincere interest in the welfare of the 
Society. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were then read and con¬ 
firmed, and the Secretary forthwith proceeded to read the 
following Report of the Committee. 

Report. 

Your Committee, in submitting to the Society their Report 
upon the quarter which has elapsed since the assumption of 
their duties, have to regret that even in that short interval. 
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some of the most important objects to which their attention 
has been assiduouslj directed, have not yet been brought to 
a successful termination. ' 

This has partly been the result of circumstances, such as 
the absence of influential Members entailing for a time the 
suspension of the Society’s proceedings; and it is partly due 
to the difficulty your Conunittee have experienced in the re¬ 
construction of a system for a long time held in abeyance, and 
in the recommencement of correspondence for a long time ■ 
interrupted. Your Committee are happy, however, to be able 
to speak in favoiurable terms of the present position and pros¬ 
pects of the Society. 

Your Committee prefer to call the attention of the Society 
firat of all to the statement of the Treasurer, marked A., aud 
attached to this Keport. From this it appears that there is a 
clear balance in favour of the Society of £13 18s. 2d .; nor 
is this to be considered the whole revenue for the year, for of 
the 62 Members which compose the Society, not more than 11 
have as yet been called upon, through an unavoidable delay, 
to pay their annual subscription for 1852. It may therefore 
reasonably be presumed, that the balance in favoiu* of the 
Society will not be less than £100. 

But, while your Committee cannot view such prosperous 
circumstances but with the most sanguine satisfaction, they 
still believe that the best interests, if not the very existence 
of tlie Society, depend upon the prompt but judicious appli¬ 
cation of its finances to the furtherance of those principles and 
undertakings which suggested its institution. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the expenditure of the 
Society should be divided into three classes. In the first, yoiur 
Committee worJd include that necessary for the publication 
of the Society’s JoumaL To the out-station M^bers, who 
form a great proportion of our niunbers, and by whose support 
and ability the Society has hitherto so largely benefited, the 
publication and distribution of our Journals is the onh' com- 
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pensation we can render for their subscriptions as well as for 
their unwearied and disinterested co-operation. By our Jour¬ 
nals also, we maintain, better than by other means, our con¬ 
nection with the Parent and all other kindred Soeieties. Nor 
is the country whose peculiarities it is our duty to describe 
and inrestigate, at all deficient in interest; indeed there is, 
on the contrary, scarcely a region of the earth where such a 
rich harvest is ripe and ready for the most various enq[uiry, or 
from which such a Soriety as our own could draw so large a 
crop of useful facts. Besides having been the great head 
' quarters of Budhism, and long the seat of an active and splen¬ 
did monarchy, Ceylon is the theatre were nature has displayed 
as many and os curious attractions as any portion of the 
Globe. But though compact and full of interest, the Island 
has been but indifierently examined; the world knows almost 
as little of Ceylon as it does of Java, and certunly, as far as 
History is concerned, far less than it does of China. We 
have been so partial and fragmentary in our Geological in¬ 
vestigations, that we possess no summary of those probable 
oontingencies which gave to it an existence. Botany has been 
almost as much overlooked. Long before this time, had his 
valuable life been spared, we should have derived from the 
great talents and tlic huge experience of Dr. Gardner, n know¬ 
ledge of that wonderful vegetable wealth wherewith we are 
so profusely surrounded; but even if ho had been spared to 
us, it is more than probable that he would have left the wide 
field of the algce almost imtouched. As it is, your Committee 
cannot congratulate the Society on the amount of its botanical 
facts; the admission is made mth regret, the more so as it ap¬ 
plies to Conchology, Meteorology, Natural History, Archaeo- 
logy, and in a great degree to other sciences and subdivisions 
of sciences. Your Committee, among other deficiencies which 
they would wish to see supplied, remark the general absence 
of Historical contributions. This is the more to be regretted, 
as it is generally felt that the history of Ceylon abounds in all 
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those incidents which give a charm and an interest to the 
records of a nation’s career, and also because those gentlemen 
who have treated the subject hitherto, have substituted com¬ 
pilation and narrative for history, and have failed to advance 
those philosophical views, without which, it will not satisfy 
the requirements of the present age. Your Committee would 
also he happy to see more papers on Statistics; on the adapta¬ 
tion of the Island for Railroads; on the best mode of arranging 
Electric Telegraphs; on the advantages of introducing malle¬ 
able iron in the construction of Bridges, as has recently been 
done in England with so great economy and success; these, 
and many other subjects of great practical importance might, 
it is believed by your Committee, be most appropriately 
received into such a Jorimal as the Society wish to establish. . 
Again, in reference to the treatment of purely Oriental subjects, 
your Committee, seeing the attention of the Parent Society 
so much and so successfully devoted to the subject of Bud- 
hism (vide Major Cunningham and Captain Chapman’s papers 
in the last number of the Journal), caimot overlook how much 
that subject might be eluddated by systematic and active 
enquiries on the spot; nor can your Committee deem it pro¬ 
bable that such enqmries, when superintended by the great 
erudition of the Rev. Mr. Gogerly, the Rev. Mr. Palm, Mr. 
De Zoysa, and other Oriental scholars, would fail of attaining 
the most complete success. This view of the case has been 
confirmed by the receipt by last miul of a letter from Captain 
Chapman, marked B., and attached to tins Report, in which 
that indefatigable Orientalist invites the attention of the So- 
dety to specific points of importance, and requests answers 
to 'V'arioua questions. Your Committee are of opinion, that a 
correspondence such as that commenced by Captain Chapman, 
could only be continued through the instrumentality of small 
Committees of two, three, or four members each, and speci¬ 
ally charged^with the duties peculiar to the department of 
knowledge or enquiry over which they reqrectively preside. 
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and on which they should be required to make reports at 
stated interrals to the General Committee. By this means 
a great proportion of the sciences would be represented by the 
various Committees, and a character of systemaldc and con - 
rinuous research impressed upon the proceedings of the So- 
mety. A resolution to this effect will bfe made, and if acceded 
to, the various Sub-Committees forthwith formed. The above 
recapitulation, and it could be extended, is not one calculated 
to give your Committee much pleasure, but still less does it 
provoke any feeling like despondency, for your Committee 
are not more assured that there are in the Island the materials 
for the most various and important investigations, than that 
there are men able and willing to bring them to light. Your 
Committee will therefore submit to the Society, that a certain 
smn be given to the reading Committee, the Beport of which,,, 
marked C., is laid upon your table, to enable them to publish 
as soon as they shall deem fit In the second dass of ex¬ 
penses, your Committee would include those for the purchase 
of books and the furnishing of the Museum. The only out¬ 
lay incurred by the Society at present for the first, is for the 
Calcutta Review, the Geological Journal, and the Statistical 
Journal, so that it would be easy to afford a little sum of 
money for the purchase of valuable standard works this year. 
Your Committee would not presume to specify any books, 
but it is their opinion that none but standard works should 
be purchased at present, and that a good and cheap Book¬ 
seller be employed. On this subject your Committee have 
to remark, with extreme regret, that many valuable volumes, 
some of them belonging to series, arc not now to be fonnd in 
the Library. Your Committee subjoin a list, marked D., of 
those that are deficient, and they confidently hope that any 
Gentleman who happens to have any book belonging to the 
Soaety in his possession, will apprise the Secretary without 
delay, as that ofBcer is now completing his Library list; and 
it would be most desirable to recover as many books as pos- 
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Bible. Your Committee may Btate, that they now employ the 
services of a Librarian at a slight remuneration, he is always 
in the oflSce, and has the keys in his possession, so that any 
Member can at any time receive any work which is in the 
Library, the Librarian taking note of his name and the date 
of issue. In referonee to the Museum, your Committee have 
not presumed to decide how it should be supported, whether 
from tlie general funds of the Society, or from a fund to be 
continued in aid of itself and styled the Museum Fund. The 
question will be submitted to your determination, as will also 
some supplementary ones in reference to its maintenance and 
improvement; at present your Committee are happy to be 
able to state that its condition is by no means a bad one. 
The careful investigations of Mr. Layard assure us, that there 
are of birds the specimens of 260 siiecics, of which 175 arc 
fit for mounting; and it is possible that within a very short 
time the efforts of Dr. Kelaart, !Mr. Layard, and others, could 
render great and complete accessions to tliis and most other 
provinces of Natural History. Of shells, there arc about 300 
species, and Mr. Layard has promised the addition of no less 
than 200 more. The department of lilineralogy is also satis¬ 
factorily represented; and indeed your Committee are assured 
that the Museum at present is in so satisfactory a condition, 
that nothing but a just amoimt of the Society’s patronage is 
sufiScient to elevate it to utility and excellence. On this 
subject, your Committee liave much pleasure in inviting the 
attention of the Society to a letter fromE.L. Layard, Esq., to 
the Secretary, displaying Iiis usual sound sense and zeal for 
the Society’s welfare: it is marked E., and is attached to this 
Report. 

The last and tliird class of expenses is that connected with 
the Instruments of the Institution. It would appear, from the 
accounts of the Treasurer’s department, as also from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society, that many instruments have been 
bought, of which no record now remains. The instruments 
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at present in use, consist of a Barometer, three Hygrometers, 
a Standard Thermometer, a Bain GKiage, and a Scale Ruler; 
but others have been bought previous to these, and nothing 
is now known of them. It is impossible to conduct a wide and 
important Meteorological Survey with such assistance only 
as these instruments could render; and your Committee feel 
assured that the scientific department of the Society’s opera¬ 
tions is entitled to its share of support. Your Committee are 
of opinion, that for a very slight outlay a series of instruments 
could be purchased, which would illustrate and asust scientific 
investigation of a very extended character. They judge, how¬ 
ever, that as fer as Meteorology is concerned, not much 
expense should be incurred in the purchase of Thermometers. 
Some of those instruments can be bought in Colombo, of a 
good construction and at a low price, which can be rigidly 
compared with the excellent standard instrument of the So- 
dety, their error, if any, detected, and themselves adapted at 
once to the purposes of Hygrometers. It is not saying too 
much, that the outlay of £3 would enable the Society to 
transport at once to Trincomalic, Ncwera Ellia, and Galle, 
instruments which would yield the most useful and important 
results. Of course, this is not meant to apply to the self- 
registering thermometers, some of which it would be advisable 
at once to procure from the best maker in London. Your 
Committee deem, however, that the greatest benefits would 
accrue from the possession of such instruments os the Electro¬ 
meter, Actinometer, the Polariscope, and those others which 
indicate the phenomena of light, radiation, and atmosj^heric 
elcctridty. A Photographic apparatus, by which temples, 
statues, and inscriptions and tracery, however elaborate and 
minute, could be faithfully delineated, is however the instru¬ 
ment of which your Committee would wish to see the Society 
possessed as soon as possible. The records which it would 
give of the architecture and antiquities of Ceylon, would as¬ 
sist research, and would probably discover many coincidences 
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now unobserved or unknown. An Electro-plating macliine, 
which could be purchased for very little here, would enable 
the Committee to multiply casts of coins, &c., specimens of 
which might bo submitted to Numismatic and other Societies. 
Your Committee cannot close their remarks in connection 
with the expenditure of the Society, witliout expressing the 
hope, that as Ceylon so plentifully abounds in materials Irom 
which an institution like the present could select so much 
that is important and curious, that so now will all its Mem¬ 
bers unite vigorously in the effort to advance its objects aud 
its importance; to bring to light the wonders of this unex¬ 
plored and interesting Island; and to shew ourselves worthy 
of our connection with the Parent Society, in our indefatigable 
investigation of what was so grand in tlie x>a8t, and is so at¬ 
tractive in the present. To realise completely some of the 
advantages which may surely be anticipated, it is the opinion 
of some Members of your Committee, tliat as much as possible 
should be encouraged, theformation of Provincial Committees, 
affiliated with and subordinate to the Committee at Colombo, 
with which they w'ould be brought into systematic and con¬ 
tinued correspondence. Upon the expediency of this measure, 
the Committee refiain from giving any opinion, deeming that 
it had for better be decided by the vote of the Society itself. 
In connection with their own immediate transactions, the 
Committee have to refer to the Re^wrt of two Sub-Commit¬ 
tees, marked F. and G., and attached to the preceding wliich 
they directed, so far back as 16th Febnmry 1852, to confer 
with the members of the Athenaeum, to see if the two Socie¬ 
ties might not unite, to a certain extent, in the furtherance of 
views and objects common to botli; and also whether a more 
commodious room might not be procured for the Somety. 
On the first of these points, your Committee are aware of a 
great diversity of opinion among their own Members; and 
therefore they gladly avail themselves of the occasion of a 
General Ihiceting to bring the question before it. On the 
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Becond of these questions, your Committee are of opinion, 
that the expense constitutes a very great objection to any 
change of residence for the present. Your Committee cannot 
close their Beport without referring to the loss which they 
have sustained from the absence of Dr. MacVicar. They feel 
assured that he would have been a most willing and able co¬ 
adjutor in our present efforts to renew the profitable and 
important enterprises appropriate to our Society, and that his 
endeavours would have elicited the same appreciation which 
the Parent Society once so markedly expressed. Other with¬ 
drawals from the ranks of the Society, and not so temporary 
as it is hoped will be that of Dr. MacVicar, your Committee 
have great r^ret in remarldng, even though the loss is more 
than madeupbytherecent additions toour numbers. 

' Your Committee append a list of books they have received 
unce last meeting, marked H. and attached to the Report, which, 
as well as the correspondence of the Society, the Report of 
the Sub-Committees, the Meteorological observations of Cap¬ 
tain Higgs, Trincomalie, and Captain Neill, R. A., Colombo, 
they now submit for your inspection; and they close their 
Report with the confident hope, that before the next General 
Meeting their efforts to increase the utility and activity of 
the Society will be attended vrith success. 

W. F. Smith Nelll, 
Secretary. 

List of Papere, pvt span t?t* Table. 

A. The Treasurer's Report. 

B. Two letters from Captain Chapman, with a seal, and two copies of 

Prinsep’s Alphabet. 

C. Report of the Committee on papers. 

D. List of miMinu books. 

E. Letter from Mr. E. L. Layard to the Secretary. 

F. Report of Committee appointed to confer with the Committee of 

the Athenieum. 

G. Report of the Committee appointed to seek for better accommoda¬ 

tion, &c. 

H. List of books received since the last Meeting. 
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K. L«tt«r from the Numismatic Society, 10th Dec. 1850. 

L. Letter from the Boyal Asiatic Society, 16th Nov. 1850. 

M. Letter from the Royal Asiatic Society, 15th Not. 1851. 

N. Specimens of Dr. Kelaart's Prodromus. 

O. Catalogue of Books in Library. 

It is not deemed necessary that all the foregoing papers be printed, 
but only 

A. The Treasurer's Report. 

B. Captain Chapman's correspondence. 

C. Report on Committee of papers. 

H. List of books receired since last Meeting. 

W. F. Smith Nhiix, 
Secretary. 

Resolutiont. 

1. —Major Lushington, C. B., then moved, that the Report 
which had just been read be adopted; and the motion being 
seconded by M. Coomarasamy,Esq., was carried unanimously. 

2. — It was moved by J. L. Flanderka, Esq., that a sum 
not exceeding £20 be given to the Reading Committee, with 
which to effect the publication of the Society’s Journal as 
soon os they shall deem fit; and this motion being seconded 
by E. L. Layard, Esq., was carried unanimously. 

3. —Moved by Dr. J. B. Misso, that a sum not exceeding 
£12 be set apart for the purchase of books, which the Com¬ 
mittee shall afterwards select; and this motion being seconded 
by Captain Neill, was carried unanimously. 

4. —Moved by the Hon’ble BT. C. Selby, that small Com¬ 
mittees be formed, to which different enquiries be entrusted; 
that there be first an Oriental Committee, composed of the 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly, President; Members, the Rev. J. D. 
Palm, J. Alwis, Esq., L. Dc Zoysa, Esq., and M. Coomara- 
samy, Esq., who will charge themselves with the elucidation and 
superintendence of all subjects connected with the Religion, 
History and Antiquities of the Island. Secondly, that there 
be a Committee on Statistics, composed of J. Dalziel, Esq., 
President; Members, Dr. Kessen, Dr. Misso, R. Dawson, 
Esq., R. E. Lewis, Esq., to superintend that department of 
enquiry; that there be lastly, a Committee on Science, composed 
of LieuL-Colonel Wilson, R. A., President ; and Members, 
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^lajorLiuhiugtou, L. Layard,E8q.,andDr. Lamprey, 

■who will not only conduct the business of the Museum, but 
charge themselves with all the Scientific duties which may 
devolve upon the Society; and this motion being seconded 
by J. L. Flanderka, Esq., was carried unanimously. 

6.—Moved by Lt-CoL Wilson, R. A., that a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding £12 be set apart for the purchase of instruments 
which the Committee on Science shall afterwards select, and 
this motion being seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq., was carried 
unanimously. 

6.—ProposedbyE.L. Layard, E8q.,thatthe Museum funds, 
at present amounting to £6 12<., be handed over to the 
Committee on Science for the service of the Museum, and that 
the Treasurer be entitled to receive for the Museum donatious 
only firom now Members, and donations or subscriptions from 
Members of the Society, and this motion being seconded by 
Dr. Misso, was carried unanimously. 

V.—Moved by R. Dawson, Esq., that the Secretary be 
instructed to recommend, in his correspondence, the institution 
of Provincial Committees at Jafiha, Trincomalie, and eke- 
where, for the purpose of more cflSciently conducting extensive 
and important enquiries, and for advancing the general in¬ 
terests of the Society; and this motion being seconded by Mr. 
Flanderka, was carried unanimously. 

8. —Moved by J. Dalziel, Esq., that this Society consent to 
unite with the Athensum in making a joint application to 
Government, with a view of obtaining apartments for their 
common use; and thk motion, being seconded by L. De Zoysa, 
Esq., was carried unanimously. 

9. —Movwl by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, that three gentle¬ 
men, -viz.. The Hon’blc H. C. Selby, Major Lushington, C.B., 
and the Secretary, be requested to wait upon His Excellency, 
when they shall have opportunity, to confer with His Excel¬ 
lency on the behalf of this Society; and this motion being 
seconded by Lt-CoL Wilson, R. A., was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Id. De Zoysa then submitted to the Society for their 
inspection a Burmese letter. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed for election 
as Members of the Society and unanimously elected. 


G. S. Duff, Esq. 
Lt. Schsw, X. B. 
Dr. Hoffmann . 

S. Worms, Esq. 

T. Berwick, Esq. 


•{ 

•{ 

■{ 

■{ 

•{ 


Proposed by R. Dmeton, Etq. 
Seconded by J. de Ahnie, Esq. 
Proposed by Capt. Neill, R. A. 
Seconded by E. L. Layard, Esq. 
Proposed by Lieut.-Col. Wilson, R. A. 
Seconded by M. Coomarasamy, Esq. 
Proposed by C<g>t. NeilL 
Seconded by J. Dalziel, Esq. 
Proposedby Lieut.-Col. WUson,R. A. 
Seconded by Mr. Flanderka. 


Tbxasl'bbb's Accouirr. 


SubicrlpUoits, An«srs col¬ 
lected for 1849 
do. do. 1850 

do. do. 1851 

do. For cnrrent your 1852 

Entrsoco ftos coUoctod . 

Muoeiun Fond, Arrears eltd. 1850 
do. do. 1851 

do. For Current year 1852 

Total amount collected 
Cash received firom the 0001)14 
the Colonial Secretary 
Balance tecelved from £x Treasurer 


Payments: old aoooanCf,Mr. Lewie 
do. Thacker & Spink 

Small itemsh current expenses 

Balanco—deposited with Oriental 

BsiU: Corporation. 

In hands ^ Treasurer ... 


Colombo, 14M May, 1852. 
E. St C. E. 


Total Ar-: 
rears col-‘ 
iected. , 
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Robbxt Dawson, 

Treasurer. 
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B. 

To At Seeretary, Ceylon BreouA, Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo. 

61 *,—I Tentxm to beg the acceptance, the Society, of a second 
copy of a joint commonication 'which the Royal Asiatic Society has done 
me the honour to insert in its Journal for the present season, because a 
copy of “ Prinsep's Modifications of the Sanscrit Alphabet” is inserted 
in it to facilitate comparison. 

I also beg the acceptance by the Society of two addiUonal copies of 
that alphabet. 

With my best wishes for the prosperity of the Branch in Ceylon, 

I have Ac., 

S. J. CaarMAX. 

AAenaum Clxib, Pall Mali, London, 18M Pth., 1862. 


London:—AAenaiim Club, 20 tA Feb., 1852. 

StB,—May I also take the liberty of begging your kind assistance in 
the following points 

First,—Sir Woodbine Parish has in his possession an onyx engrayed 
nearly as follows :— 



which, according to Priiuep, means 


The r o 

4 I 

The first character is supposed to be a Monograph, in which ^ are 
supposed to be Sri. The character comes nearest to Sri of the Third 
and Fourth Centniiea.* 

The other letters form Thero, “ the highest of the high priests among 
Budhists.” But although the substitute for Sri is placed before titles 
amongst other Budhists, and even before Dharma, as Sri Dharma, Pro* 
feasor Wilson is not willing to take this my interpretation “ Sri There.” 
I therefore shall be much obliged to you, if yon can obtain any informa¬ 
tion on the subject The Singhalese kings made use of Monographs on 
their coins; the priests were allowed to have seals, and according to the 
Bible the names of the Ten Tribes were engraved on an onyx. I am 


* Inotig: do. Panrixa. 
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iber«fore inclined to belicTe it to hayc been the seel of office borne by 
Tberos. 

Secondlj,—To ucertain whether anj score or tallj is kept by the 
Kandyans or Singhalese, or by the troops,—hfalays, Africans, or Arabs, 
&o., or in the Shipping which frequent the Ports of Colombo, Galle and 

Trincomalie, of this kind ** d perpendicular right lines cut by 

an oblique diagonal, the 4 right lines being each one, and the diagonal 
also one.” I have traced, with the assistance of numerous correspondents, 
modifications of this principle, viz: 


NrHimuimwiMi 

3 5 6 8 10 

Numer- Potatoes, com. Peat turf, 
als. • butchers. per 100 . 

Scotland. Navies on Railroad. 

m n 

10 10 


20. Ac.—&c. 

I have found it among till most illiterate of Irish, from thence across 
England to Norway, and thence to Scandinavia, to M. N.* To the East 
I have found it to exist in France, Central Germany, Italy, and Genoa. 
And I am particularly anxious that this enquiry shall be carried on 
in the East, particularly in the neighbourhood of the hills in Kandy, of 
the Nilgherries, and the country about the Himnlayahs. I make this 
enquiry, because I hope to shew that the Cadmean Alphabet was de* 
rived from these numerals—the scale of Nature herself—the hands 



) At 
Bath 
I ahne, 


4 Fingers ) 
1 Thumb y 



Both—10 


* Tbs nearest approach to MS., Psnma. 
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It u probable that tome of the vieiton to Newera El lin , majr have it 
in their power to follow up my cnqtury, not only there, but on the 
Himalayah. 

By making tlii« as public aa you can, you will much oblige, 

Yours fikithinlly, 

S. J. Chapmaw. 


AHeTuettm Club, London, 17tA March, 1S52. 

Stn,—Last month I endeavoured to avail myself of the kindness of 
the Colonial Department, to send, addressed to you, a copy of an article 
in the last number of the Royal Asiatic Socie^’s Journal, entitled “Some 
additional remarks upon the ci^ of Annradhapoora, and the Hill Tem¬ 
ple of Mehentela in the Island of Ceylon,” which the Society did me 
the honour to insert. Aa I have reason to believe that the parcel will 
not have been sent, but will be forwarded by this Mail, I venture to 
address yon farther. ' 

It will be seen that the paper is wholly historical, and that it rests as 
authority upon Tumour's Mahawanso, even for the date assigned to 
Chandra Gupta, viz., 381 years before the Christian era. This date is 
disputed, as being at variance with that of the Greek Sandracottus; but 
as this fact was not only known but fully discussed in the Introduction 
and Appendix to the Mahawanso by Mr. Tumour, I did not feel justified 
in departing from his authority. Therefore, I contented myself with 
saying, that this important but disputed date is fixed; but when I toko 
the elaborate examination of this difficult point by Professor Wilson, 
into consideration, I feel that it would have been much mote satisfactory, 
if the words, “ but disputed” were inserted. You will, therefore, very 
much oblige me if you will have the kindness to make this correction at my 
regucit. 

The communication from Major Cunningham of the contents of the 
Topes around “ Surihi,” page 108, naturally turns our attention to every 
thing connectedwithBudhism. I shall, therefore, mention some pobts 
which appear to me of mterest. In page 221 of Davy, is an account of 
the contents of a Dagoba at Cotta, which was opened by Mr. Layard in 

1819 or 1820. In one comer of the floor is which is not de¬ 
scribed, but which I hare mentioned as like a king of Chessmen. On 
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referrixig to page 114 of the Journal we find 



another figure. 


Maj not this have been the object f and may not the Monogram there 
£pTen lead to the explanation of (Fig: 1) the engraved seal; of which I 
have enclosed an impression. The reading which I have ventured to 
givcis this, viz.: SriThero or Holy Hierarch, (as Maha Kassapa, &c.), is 
not considered admissible, first, because the term Sri is not thus used, 
and in the second place, because vowels after consonants are expressed 
by a line, initial vowels alone have a character assigned. 


Si 

KIT 

Met 

J.U 

K cb 

Sewa 
Muka 
AD. 44. 


It would be highly desirable, if both these objections 
could be either confirmed or disproved, not on account 
of the seal only, but because there is a Rock Inscription 
near Fomparipo, in which can be made out “the name of 
a king of Ceylon,” provided a vowel letter may be used 
when intermixed with consonants, and not an inidoL 
Possibly some of the priests can decide both of these 
points. In the same Dagobah were found numerous 
minute Dagobahs about 1^ inch by 1^. They had an 
inscription either on the inside of the fiat base or on the 
opposite surface; th^ were comparatively abundant 
• ^ ^ when I was in Ceylon (1828, 1829 ), and possibly are to 
be got at present. It will be interesting to ascertain 
whether these Dagobahs are substitutes for the square 
stone boxes, on the lids of which were inscribed the 
names of those persons whose relics were buried in the large Dagobahs, 
page 100 of Journal. Very recently three Prayers on vellum about 
14, 18, and 12 inches in length, and rolled tightly so as to form a cylin* 
der 1^ inches in length and } inch in diameter, were found within a group 
(I must call it), consbting of a man or some animal surrounded by gro¬ 
tesque heads and human figures, placed on a pedestal about the size of a 
common plate. The base was covered with some kind of paper; and 
when this was cut, the three rolls made their appearance. They were 
taken to the Hepaul Prince, who said and wrote that they triie Budticka 
or prayers of Budha, either from Hindostan, Thibet or China. May not 
this be one of the many representations of the acts of Gautama which 
were buried in Ruanwella, “ the sight of which gave Sling Bhategoso 
much pleasure,” page 175, Journal; and may not this servo as a clue to 
other groupcs equally grotesque ? Only a small part of the group re¬ 
mains, which I have seen. There is one head punted blue and sor- 
VOL. II. ' d 
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mounted by a conical mound, on which are three rows of projecting 
prominences; these three lines appear to refer to Sira. The forehead 
is strcngly gilt. The prayers have nut been deciphered, but I have taken 
steps to procure them, and shall submit them to Prr^essor Wilson. On 
turning to the plate, p. 80, Jonmal, the Sumbunath has seven stories or 
circles, in what I shall call its steeple. At page 72, these are described 
as meaning “ the seven heavens.” On re&ning to my drawing of Lanka 
Bama, and of MehenteQe, u well as of my IHend, Captain Weller, (See 
ToL in. Trans; Plates),the same number of circles will be found, al¬ 
though the Lithographer, in the case of Lanka, has made only four. It 
now bnly'remains for me to beg, that attention may be paid to the im¬ 
portance of the equilateral triangle in Budhistical buildings. According 
to my rough memoranda, every religious building is, as regards the/rams 
leork, made up of these triangles, as well as the tae-kieh,* in the con¬ 
struction of Tanks. My attention to it was first attracted by Tissa 



Let A. B. represent the lake; o, p, will be the embankment. This is 
carried Du- above the highest ground so that when sufficient water is en¬ 
closed, h may fall into the lower levels A—o. A—^p. The crest of the 
embankment is thus guarded against accident; and the supply of water 
beyond the embankment being issued by means of syphons passing from 
the bottom of the water below, or beneath the embankment, it it guarded 
from this danger. Judging that everything Budhistical,” it done by 
rule, I cannot but think that the peculiar construction of the tae-kieh is 
devoted to some peculiar purpose. 

In the hope that the partioolars detailed in this letter, may induce 
others to take up the investigation, whilst in the head quarters of 
Budhism, I remain, yours faithfully, 

S. J. Chatkax. 


* As o«sr u c<M b* nid* o«t fivm ALB. 
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C. 

, • • • 3 i . 

Report of the CommiUee on Papers, Colombo, 10<A M<y, 1M2. 

Present: —Dr. Lamprey, 15thRegt.; Captain Neill, R.A. 

Thb Committee upon papers having met, pursuant to the Resolution 
No. 1 of the Committee Meeting, bearing date 19th April, 1852, proceed 
to the examination of the various papers contributed by several gentle¬ 
men, and long in the possession of the Society. The Committee com¬ 
mence their observations by remarking the absence of the paper irom 
Mr. Herft, in srhich he gives a most able summary of the statistics of an 
important district. ' It sraa Compiled some rime a^ and ^displayed great 
ability, care, and labour. The Committee srould recommend, that Hr. 
Herft be consulted as to srhether, in the interval which has elapeed since 
the transmission of his paper to the Society, he may have any old facts 
to amend, or new facts to record, and whether he will supply the Society 
again with a copy of his excellent paper. 

The Committee directed their attention to the several manuscripts in 
succession. The first, entitled “ Remarks on Singhalese Medicine,” is a 
paper in which comiidcrable research is evinced, and upon which some 
labour has been expended. The Committee think, however, that it could 
be advantageously condensed; and besides, they deem that the subject of 
which it treats is one which ought to be submitted to professional judg¬ 
ment, before it could be inserted in the JoumaL The next p^>ec i» an 
outline of the Tamil system' of Natxiral EQsfory, by Simon Casie Chitty, 
Esq., and is a paper of considerable value. The next is the StatisticBl 
Account of-the Districts of ChOaw and Futlam, North Western Province, 
by Mr. Brodie. This is an excellent paper, though the Committee would 
advise, that before it were published, Mr. Brodie should be consulted 
as to any amendments or additions he might be now inclined to make. 
The last MS. which the Committee have examined, is from the Rev. Mr. 
Gogerly, entitled “ The Laws of the Budhist Priesthood.” This is, like 
every other of the productions of that gentleman, full of interest and 
mstruction. 

The above enumerated manuscripts are those only whidi the Society 
has at present in its possession; but the Committee wonld observe, that 
circumstances- :only have delayed the ^pearance .of others of great 
interest. Dr. Lamprey is at present emplc^ed on a vei^ interesting sub¬ 
ject; Captain Neill is preparing a la^ pAp^; and the Committee are 
informed by the Secretary of the Society, fliat he'has received fl-om 
several correspondents, the declaration, that they are ready to contribute 
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to the Jonnul of the Society, wheneyer they ere essored that the So¬ 
ciety u earnest in its intentions of publishing. 

The Committee, in oouclonon, ere of opinion, thet there elready exist 
meniuoripts, which united with those which mey confidently be expected, 
would compose e rery interesting Joomel; end it is their recommenda¬ 
tion, thet the Society do recommence its publications. 



W. F. Smith Nxux, 

Secretary. 



.... Lut of Booh received eince last Meeting. 

' ].—Some additional remarks upon the ancient city of Anoorajspoors, 
by Captain Chapman.— Bemxtion from the author. 

' ' 3.—The hTamismatio Chronicle, Nos. 47, 48, 49, 80, 8L— Donation 
fromOteNwnimnaJSo Sooety. -V I '* 

8.—Frooeedings of the Nnminnatio Society, Seinion 1849,' isdO.-i- 
DonaSan frotn the Nvnimultic Society. ' 

‘ 4.—^The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Part I., Vol. 8, 
No. 29. 

‘ 6 —Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Tol. 13, Part 1, VoL 14, 
PartL 


6. —Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. 14, Part 17. 

7. —Rudiments Mythologise Scmitiooe Supplements Lexici Aramaici, 
by Paulas Boetticher. 

8. —Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. 6, No. 1. 

9. —Calcutta Review, No. 32. 

10. —^Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, April to Sep¬ 
tember, 1848. 

11. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7. 

W. F. SstiTB Nmix, 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL MEETING, HELD 24TH JULY, 1852. 

Pretent: —Rev. D. J. Grogerly in the Chw. 

Rev. J. ^t8, Hessrs. M. Coomarasamy, Dr. Alisso, L. De 
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Soyza, F. Stranbe, Dr. Lamprey, Lieut. Schaw, E. L. Lay- 
ard (pro Secretary). 

Himutes of last Meeting not read, because not given over 
to Mr. Layard by the Secretary, who had gone to Kandy. 

Read letter from Capt. Neill, tendering his resignation as 
Secretary to the Society, he having been removed to Kandy. 
Resolved, that Capt. Neill be requested to continue his func¬ 
tions as Secretary to the Committees at out-stations, and 
that Mr. E. L. Layard be requested to accept the office of 
Secretary to co-operate with Capt. NeilL 

Mr. Layard accepted the office. 

Read a letter from J. N. Moo 3 raart, Esq., relative to the 
resxiscitation of the Local Committee in Jaffina. The subject 
therein alluded to was, after much discussion, Isud over till 
the next General Meeting, which was fixed for the 21st of 
August. 

Read a letter from A. 0. Brodie, Esq., Anoorajapoora, for¬ 
warding a diagram of the Singhalese numerals. Mr. L. De 
Soyza was requested to examine them and afford the Society 
some information concenung them. 

E. L. Lataed, 

Secretary. 


THIBD QUARTEBLY MEETING, HEED 2l8T AUGUST, 1852. 

^ Present :—The HonTile Mr. Justice Stabkb in the Chair. 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly, Rev. J. D. Palm, Rev. C. Alwis, 
Rev. J. Flats, Messrs. L. De Soyza, M. Coomarasamy, and 
the Secretary. 

Read a letter from the Treasurer expressing his regret that 
business caused him to be absent, and infomaing the Somety 
of the state of its funds. The. Minutes of the last Meeting 
having been read and signed, the Chairman stated that with 
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I'eference to the 7th Besolution passed on the 15th May last, 
he had, when lately in Jafiha, conversed trilii ]Mr. Mooyaart 
the Chairman of the local Committee there, on the establish¬ 
ment of Local Anziliary Societies throughout the Island, to 
oe-operate with the Society in Colombo. After much con¬ 
versation it was agreed to refer the mafter to the Committee, 
with instructions to bring the subject before a Special Meeting 
to be called for the purpose. 

'' The Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting the 
necessity of employing a peon to distribute its notices and 
attend to the cleaning of the room. On the motion of the 
Chairman it was left to the Secretary to engage a person, and 
to report the matter to the Committee for its approval.. 

I' Bead 8 letter ftorn Captain Ncill,'dated August 9th, 1852. 

Itwastiiereaponresolved/'that the'Tice-Piresident, the Bev. 
D. J. Qogerly, and the Secretary, do wmt upon His’ Excel¬ 
lency the Governor, to request the astistance of the’Govern¬ 
ment in printing the Society’s Journal. 

Bead a letter from the Bev. D. J. Gogcrly to the Secretary, 
stating that some books belonging to the Society had been 
brought to his house for sale, and that he had forwarded them 
to be detained imtii enquiries could be made into the circum¬ 
stances. 

The Secretary stated that ho had traced the books into the 
possession of a late member of the Society, who having quitted 
the Island unexpectedly, had left a niunber of books for sale; 
and these had been indnded among them by mistake by the 
party managing the transaction. He(the Secretary) regretted 
to observe that two vok. of the samesmes were still wanting, 
and he would move that Colombo subscribers should retnrn 
books borrowed by them from the Society’s Library, at every 
quarterly meeting. Ont-staidon subscribers half yearly. The 
Chairman moved, as an amendment, that in the first instance 
books should be returned every three weeks, in the second 
every six weeks; the Bev. D. J. Gogerly seconded the 
amendment 
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The Eev. J. Kate begged to move, as an amendment, that 
the firat period should amount to one month, the second to one 
months and fifteen dajs. Mr. Coomarasamy.. seconded the 
motion, which being put to the Meeting was lost. Mh. Layard 
withdrawinghismotion in favour of the Chairman, the follow¬ 
ing amended motion was put, and carried by a majority of the 
Members voting.—" That all books borrowed by blembers re¬ 
sident in Colombo should be returned to the Library every 
three weeks: that all books borrowed by Members residing at 
out-stations should be returned every six weeks; that peri¬ 
odicals should not be retained, either in Colombo or at out- 
stations, for a longer period than 14 days; and that all books 
or pamphlets should be returned to the Library, at least one 
■week before the Anniversary Meeting, to be inspected and 
reported on by the Librarian.” 

The Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting, the 
expediency of keeping Catalogues of the Donations presented 
to the Museum, and books for the registration of the names 
of Subscribers borrowing books. He was authorized to pro¬ 
cure the necessary blank books for the purpose. 

The Secretary then begged to propose the following gentle¬ 
men for admission as Members of the Society, Messrs. H. 
Mooyaart, F. Flanderka,F. Gisborne, and F. Campbell, all of 
Jaffna. He proposed them in virtue of his office as proxy 
for the Chairman of the Local Committee in Jaffna; and being 
personally acquainted with them, he begged to second them 
in his own name. 

The Chairman and Vice-President objected to this course 
of procedure; the Rules of the Society did not provide for the 
proposal of Members by proxy. 

The Secretary stated that nothing was laid down in the 
Rules on the subject; they simply required candidates to be 
proposed by one Member and seconded by another. 

Mr. Gogerly objected to the procedure, agreeing with the 
Chairman. The Secretary contended that he had precedent for 
the course he had adopted, but bowed to the decision of the 
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Chairman; and to avoid disappointment to the gentlemen before 
named, he would take upon himself the gratification of pro¬ 
posing them, trusting to their being seconded bysome gentlemen 
present. He begged, however, to give notice of his intention, 
to submit the matter to the consideration of thenext General 
Meeting, in the shape of a special motion, as he considered the 
restriction calculated to act prejudicially on the interests of 
the Society: and to take from the out-station Members one of 
the few privileges they enjoyed. Another candidate to-day 
stood in the same position. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of 
the Sodety. 



■{ 


EL Mooyaart, Esq. 
’BLB^^Esq. . . 

F, Flanderka, Esq. . . 

P. W. Gisborne, Esq. . 

F. n. Cempbell, Esq. . 

H. Dudley, Esq., c.n.x. . 

R. Gerhard, Esq. Kjutdjr. 

Don Domingo Wnoya- f 
uahe, Mohanfiram IDuvlj i 


Proposed Jy Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Seconded by Rev. E. J, Oogerly. 
Pmpond by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Seconded by Rev. J. D. Pabn.' 
Propoted by Mr. E. L. layard.' 
Seconded by Mr. CooTnarauany. 
Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Seconded by Rev. J. Kais. 
Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy. 
Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Seconded by Mr. Justice Starke. 
Proposed by Rev. D. J, Gogerly. 
Seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
Proposed by Mr. L. Ee Soy so. 
Seconded by Rev. Mr. AJwis. 


Read a letter from the Colonial Secretary, transmitting by 
order of His Excellency the Governor, a copy of Magnetical 
and Meteorological observations, made at the Capo of Good 
Hope Observatory, printed by order of Her Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment. 

It appeared, on reference to the title page, that the work 
had been forwarded from England by order of the Govern¬ 
ment to the Governor of Ceylon, to be presented to such 
Literary or Scientific Institution in the Island as to His 
Excellency should seem fit, and that His Excellency had 
himself addressed it to this Society. 
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It was unanimously resolved, that the Society do, through 
their Secretary, convey to His Excellency Sir G. W. Ander¬ 
son, their best thanks for the donation thus handsomely made 
to their Library. 

PreteiUed by the Board of RegenU of the Sniiheonian Inetitution. 

Vol. n. Smithionion Contribution* to Knowledge. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Regent* of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the jear 1849. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution, on the discovery of the Planet 
lfeptune,by Benjamin Apthorp Gronld, jun. 

Notices of Public Libraries in the United States of America, by Charles 
C. Jewett, Librariim of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—Fourth meeting, August 1850. 

With reference to the Singhalese numerals, sent to the 
Society by IMr. A. O. Brodie from Anoorajapoora, laid before 
the last Meeting, and entrusted to Mr. L. De Soyzafor exam¬ 
ination and report; Mr. De Soyza stated, that having in the 
course of his inq[uiries into the subject met with some inter¬ 
esting &ct8, he proposed embodying them in a short paper, 
which he trusted would be ready by the next Meeting. 

Mr. Gogerly then read a paper on Budhism. 

The Bev. C. .^wis moved that the paper then read be sent 
tothe Beading Committee for report; the Bev. J. Eats second¬ 
ing the motion, it was carried. 

The Secretary representing that a vacancy existed in that 
Committee, occasioned by the removal of Captain Neill to 
Kandy, it was resolved that the Bev. C. Alwis be requested 
to fill the said vacancy. Mr. Alwis accepted the proposal 

Mr. Layard exhibited the Society’s shells, and the additions 
he had made to them, arranged in some slight order; but stated 
he had not consulted the members of the Committee on Science 
on the final arrangement or disposition of them, therefore 
made no report. The Meeting then adjourned. 

E. L. Layard, 
Hong. Seeg^ 


VOL. II. 
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GEKEBAL MEETIKO, HEED 2KD OCTOBEB, 1852. 

iVeienr .'—Lieut-Colonel WlLSON in the Chair. 

Eev. J. Elats, D. J. Gh)gerly, C. Alwis, Messrs. J. Dalziel, 
M. Coomarasamy, J. De-Alwis, L. De Soyza, H. Dudley, 
C.RR., C. Lorensz; Lieut Schaw, Dr, Lamprey, Dr. Misso, 
R. Dawson, Esq., Treasurer, and E. L. Layard, Esq., Secretary. 

Read letters from Mr. Justice Starke and Dr. Hoffmann, 
expressive of regret at not being able to attend the Meeting. 
Read and confirmed the Minutes of last Meeting. 

Read letter from J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., signed Chairman 
of the Jafiha District Committee, enclosing Minutes of Meet¬ 
ing held in Jaffna on the 18th September, 1852. 

The recommendation of the Managing Committee on the 
snl^eot beii^ put to the vote and lost:—. 

It was moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, seconded by Mr. 
E. L. Layard, and carried unanimously— 

" That no Members be allowed to expend any part of the 
Society’s funds, except on the special grant of a General 
Meeting, and that all contributions and subscriptions paid at 
out-stations, be asspeedily os possible remitted to the Treasurer. 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, “ That the Vice-President, 
the Eev. D. J. Gogerly, and H. Dudley, Esq., be requested 
to act as a Sub-Committee for the puiqTOSo of draudng up 
Rules for tlie guidance of the District Committees."—Lost. 

Moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, and seconded by Dr. 
Misso, " That the Managing Committee do report in detail 
to the next General Meeting, on the formation of the District 
Committees.”—Carried. 

With reference to the recommendation of the Managing 
Committee, “ That the engagement of a Peon to distribute the 
Society’s Notices, See., upon a salary of 5s, per mensem” be 
adopted,—^It was resolved that the recommendation be adopted. 

The Managing Committee report the death of Capt. W. 
F. Smith Neill, the Society’s late Secretary, and recommend 
that the following expression of regret be entered upon the 
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Minutes of the Society, and conveyed by the Secretary to his 
family. 

“ That this Meeting do record their sense of the loss this Society has 
sustained the premature and lamented death of their late Secretary, 
Capt. W. F. Smith Neill, E. A. On his removal from Colombo by Mili¬ 
tary arrangements, he ceased to act as the Secretary of the Society; but 
wherever he was stationed, his youthful aspirations, the literary and scien¬ 
tific turn of his mind, and his anticipations of future fame, were calculated 
to be of benefit. Stirring up the indolent, shonung the negligent, and 
infusing into Society an impulse which, with a growing maturity of ex¬ 
perience, might have led to valuable results; this Society, and the 
limited community of a literary character of this place, can ill afford the 
loss of such Members as Capt. Neill.” 

Proposed by Mr. Alwis, seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy, 
“That this recommendation of the ISIanaging Committee be 
agij5ed to and entered on the Society’s Minutes.”—Carried 
unanimously. 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, “ That the smn of £5 be 
grantedfor thepurclmseof instrumenteand materials forthe use 
of the liluseum, and that the Managing Committee be autho¬ 
rised to employ a person ae Taxidermist and Librarian, at the 
rate of £3 per mensem, untU the next Anniversary Meeting.” 
Seconded by Rev. D. J. Gogerly, supported by Mr. J. De 
Alwis.—Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Dalziel, seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
“ That a copy of the Rules of the Society, signed by the Pre¬ 
sident and the Secretary, be suspended in some conspicuous 
place in the Society’s Rooms, and that any alterations or ad¬ 
ditions be from time to time inserted as they occur, and rigned 
as before.”—Carried. 

Moved by the Rev. D, J. Gogerly, and seconded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilson,” That the Secretary do convey to His Excel¬ 
lency Sir G. W. Anderson the thanks of this Society for the 
kind and timely assistance afforded to it, by permitting the 
publication of its Journals at the Govenimcnt Press.”—Car¬ 
ried by acclamation. 
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‘ The Secretary reported the resignation of R. E. Lewis, 
Esq., which causing a Tacancy in the hlanaging Committee, 
Mr. E. L. Layard moved, and Lieut-CoL Wilson seconded 
the motion, that H. Dudley Esq., C.ILB., be requested to fill 
the vacancy.—Carried. 

Mr. Dudley acceding to the request, his name was entered 
on the Managing Committee. 

With reference to an extract of a letter from Lieut. Hen* 
derson, C.B.R., read by the Secretary, it was moved by 
Lieut-CoL Wilson, and seconded by Mr. H. Dudley, “ That 
the Secretary be directed to return to Lieut Henderson his 
communication on the foot prints in the rock at Kumegalle, 
with a request that that Gentleman would be so good as to draw 
up a new pi^r, embodying any fresh matter he may be able 
to 'oommnmcate on a subject so deeply interesting to the 
Society.”—Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Lamprey, and seconded by IMr. E. L. Layard, 
** That with reference to the Circulars from the Sodety of 
Arts on the new Industrial Exhibition, laid on the table at a 
former Meeting, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety take the matter into its consideration, in order to carry 
out the objects of the Society of Arts, so far as Ceylon is 
concerned; and that a Committee be named to carry out these 
views.”—Carried. 

Pursuant to notice, Mr. E. L. Layard brought fomard 
his motion on the propriety of out-station Members voting 
on questions before General or SpecialMeetings. 

After much conversation and discussion, the sense of the 
Meeting being decided on a restricted view of the case, Mr. 
Layard withdrew his motion, and the Secretary was desired 
to record on the Minutes, that the sense of this Meeting is 
decided on the point, that out-station Members have the pri¬ 
vilege of proposing and seconding gentlemen for admission as 
Members, provided they communicate their wishes in writing. 
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Moved by Dr. Lamprey, and seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
“ That the Photographic apparatus now on sale at Messrs. 
Middleton and Go’s establishment, be purchased for a sum not 
exceeding £5.”—Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Lamprey, and seconded by Lieut. Schaw, 
“ That an Electro-typing apparatus be purchased for a sum 
not exceeding £5.”—Carried. 

The Chairman stated, he regretted that his speedy de¬ 
parture to England would compel him to resign his connection 
with the Society; but added, that if he co\ild advance the in¬ 
terests of the Society in any way in England, he should be 
most happy to do so. 

Moved by Mr. Dudley, and seconded by Lieut Schaw, 
“ That t.hiB Meeting do record the expression of their regret 
at the departure of Col. Wilson from the Island, and that ho 
be elected an Honorary Member of the Society.”—Carried by 
acclamation. 

Colonel Wilson returned thanks. 

G. F. Arndt, Esq., proposed by J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., and 
seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq., was then elected a Member 
of the Society. 

The following Donations were then laid on the table: 

1. Journal of the StatisUcal Society of London. 

2. The Sidath Sangarawa, by Mr. Alwis the author. 

3. The Lanka Nidhana, from the Editor. 

4. The Lankabhiwardio, from the Editor. 

The thanks of the Somety were voted to the donors. 

The thanks of the Meeting being then voted to the Chair¬ 
man, the Meeting adjourned. 

E. L. Latabd, 
Secretary, 
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genekal meeting, held 27th November, 1852. 

Present :—The HonTile Mr. Justice Starke, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. D. Palm, Kev. J. Kata, Rev. G. R. Muttu- 
kistna. Rev. C. Alwis, Dr. Misso, Messrs. Simon Casie 
Chitty, Muttu Coomarasamy, L. De Soyza, J. Dalziel, J. 
Casie Chitty, R. Dawson, Treasurer, E. L. Layard, Secretary. 
• Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

The Secretary reporting that the hCnute and Correspond¬ 
ence books, and all the Meteorological Instruments belonging 
to the Sodety, had been sent to England with the late Secre¬ 
tary’s (Captain Neill’s) effects; it was resolved, that the Secre¬ 
tary do communicate with Captain Neill’s friends, and endea¬ 
vour to recover them. 

The Secretary read the fpllowing recommendation {torn the 
Committee of Management. 

"That the Committee do recommend that the year be 
divided into two parts, ending 30th June and Slst December 
respectively—that all persons clecteil Members of tlie Society 
before tlie 30th June, should pay their year’s subscription and 
entrance fee; and that persons elected after that date should 
not be colled ujwn fur their subscription for the current year, 
but only for their entrance fee.” 

This recommendation being put from the Choir was ap¬ 
proved of:—ordered accordingly. 

Read a letter fix)m Dr. Eclaart (marked A.) 

Read a letter from Mr. De Soyza, and its enclosure, 
(nmrked B.) 

Read an extract from a letter from Mr. Skeen relative to 
printing matters, (marked C). With reference thereto the 
Secretary was requested to proceed with the publication of 
the Society’s JoumaL 

Moved by ]Mr, E. L. Layard, seconded by Mr. Simon Casie 
Chitty, " That the Committee of blanagcment be requested 
to prepare a Schedule of expenditure of the funds of the So- 
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ciety in the hands of the Treasurer at -the end of the year, 
for the more advantageous expenditure of the same :—this 
Schedule not to be departed from except in cases of urgent 
necessity.” 

After much discussion, the Vice-President, seconded by 
the Rev. J. D. Palm, moved as an amendment, that the pro¬ 
position be referred to the Managing Committee for Report. 

The original motion and amendment being put ftom the 
Chair, the amendment was carried by a majority of one. 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, and seconded by the Vice- 
President, that the “Annals and Magazine of Natural History,” 
be added to the list of Periodicals taken by the Society:— 
carrried. 

Moved by Mr. M. Coomarasamy, that the following 
works be purcliascd by the Society. 

Historical sketch ofSunscrit literature, with copious Bibliographical 
notes from the German of Adelung, 3«. 

Bijn Ganitar, or tho Algebra of the Hindus, translated by Edward 
Strachey, 10s. 6(/. 

Frogmens du Mohabharotta traduits en Francois, sur la toxtc Sanscrit 
dc Calcutta, par M. Paver, 6s. 

The Ramayana in the original Sanscrit, with an English prose transla¬ 
tion, and notes by W. Corey and J. Morshman. 

Essai sur le Pali, par E. Burnouf et Ch. Laessen, 14s. 

Madras Scientific Journal. 

Ordered, that the list be submitted to the Oriental Com¬ 
mittee for report. 

The following gentlemen were then baUotted for and 
elected Members of tho Society. 


Hew Stewart, Esq. . 
W. Skeen, Esq. 

J. CasieChetty,Esq. 
Rev. S. Nicholas 


•{ 

■{ 

•{ 

■{ 


Propoted bif Mr. M. Coomanuamy. 
Seconded by Mr. Simon C. Chitty. 
Proposed by Mr. JB. h L eyardL 
Seconded by Dr. Misso. 

Proposed by Rev. O. R. Muttukistna. 
Seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy. 
Proposed by Rev. O. R. Muttukistna. 
Seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
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Library . —The following donatione were then laid on the table. 

No«. a, 3,4,«, 6, of Journal of the Eaat«m Archipelago —hg 
the Editor. 

Noe. 1, a, 3, 4, of the Journal of the Asiatic Societj of Bengal for the 
cnrrent ye»x~-Fr<m the Aeiatie Sode^ of BengaL 
Meteorological Obaerrationi made at Hobart Town —Presented hy Sis 
ExoeUeney Sir' Oeoi^e W. Astderton. 

The Secretary was ordered to convey the thanks of this 
Society to the several donors. 

Pirehated.—No. 31, Vol. 8, of the Jonmalofthe Geological Society of 
London. 

Museum. —The Secretary reported the following donations:— 

2 Varieties of freah water Fishes. 

18 Do. Marine. 

2 Do. Snakes, 
a Centipedes. 

1 Soorpon. 

4 Varieties of Lisards. 

1 Crustacean —Presented by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
a Varieties of Snakes. 

1 Tree Frog. 

2 Varieties of Lisards. 

4 Do. Colcoptera— Procured by the Taxidermist. 

A quantity of Bottles presented by Dr. Misao. 

The Secretary reported the purchase of a new stand for the 
reception of specimens in bottles. 

Mr. E. L. Layard exhibited a specimen of Sea Island Cot¬ 
ton, grown in the Colonna Corle, Western Province. It was 
annonneod to be of pretty good fibre and of middling strength, 
bat its colour bad been entirely spoilt 
The Secretary announced that the following papers were 
ready for perusal 

On some of the Ancient Capitals of Ceylon—^By Woodford Birch, Esq^ 
KomegnUe. 

On Native Banks and Titles—^By the Hon. Mr. Jostice Starke, V. P. 
Ornithology of Ceylon, Part L—Accipetres. Diurnal and Nocturnal 
Birds of Prey —By Dr. Eelaart and Edgar L. Layard, Esq. 
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The President moved^that as it was growing late, this Meet¬ 
ing do adjourn till Satiirday next at 1 o’clock, p. m., for the 
purpose of reading the papers now before it. 

Mr. Simon C. Chetty seconded the motion. 

Mr. E. L. Layard opposed the motion, on the ground that 
Meetings in the day-time interfered with official duties, and 
if they were frequent he should feel it incumbent upon him 
to resign the honour of being the Society’s Secretary. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the reading of papers be 
postponed till the Evening Meetings. 

Mr. Dawson seconded the amendment. 

A considerable discussion now ensued, and the original 
morion and the amendment bdng put from the Chair, the 
latter was carried by a majority of one. 

Mr. Dawson kindly placing his house at the disposal of the 
Members for the next Evening Meeting, it was resolved to 
adjourn this meeting till Wednesday next at 8 o’clock, p.m., 
at h£r. Dawson’s residence; and the thanks of the Meeting 
having been voted to the Clwir, it adjourned accordingly. 

E. L. Layakd, 

Hony, Secy. 

A. 

Kadvgamva, ^2d November, 1S52. 

To the Secretary of the Asialie Society of Ceylon. 

Mr DBAS Sib, 

It gives me great plcasnre to find you the successor of so worthy a man 
as the late Secretory, whose untimely death no one could deplore more 
nncercly than I do ; and it is to be hoped that your period of office will 
be a longer one, and that before it is terminated yon will have established 
for the Society what is now wanted, viz. a Museum of aU the Zoological 
productions of the Island. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have each a 
Museum, Ceylon none, or only apologies for one. The Society alone could 
not support an institution of the kind; the aid of Government is required; 
and surely the Legislative Co'uncil will not hesitate to vote £100 a year 
for so laudable a purpose. 


VOL. IL 
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I regret tluit my health has not peniutte<l me to complete the first part 
of our conjoint paper on the Ornithology of Ceylon. But If the Society 
will receive a small portion of it as an instalment of what is to come, I 
promise to have the rest done in -dme to appear in the next Nomber of 
the Journal. My work is nearly ready for delivery. Since it was com¬ 
pleted, I have come up here for the benefit of my health. Although the 
Estate is not very prolific of Coffee, its soil has yielded not leas than four 
species of Vropeltidee, or rough tails (Dapat hTayas), one the very remark¬ 
able species with keeled scales to the shield of the tail, SHvhoiara Zeylon~ 
iau, Cuv. R. A. ii. 76. The three others are not described in Grey’s Ca¬ 
talogue, nor do they belong to any of the three divisions of Uropeltida 
given by Mr. Gray. I have proposed new genera for them. One of the 
three is already described in my work, ibom specimens collected at Trin- 
comalie. The two others are new to me; one, a very elegant species, I 
propose calling after an old firiend, VroptUi* Trevelyam, it b about 14 
inches long, and 1 inch in circumference. Black above, margin of scales 
pale. 'White beneath, with longitudinal series of black spots, formed of 
central spots on each scale. A line of triangular white spots, with their 
apices pointed upwards along each side; vent and lower part of tail white, 
which is carried on to the upper part. Tail short, obliquely truncated, 
and nearly covered with a conical granular shield. Vent shields 1— i. 
The young is of a bluish or bluish black. Found about three feet under 
ground in ant-holes. 

The other species, which I propose naming aAer our distinguished friend 
Mr. Blyth, is 16 inches long; circumference I S-lOth inch. Ileade-lOth 
inch. Dark yellowish brown above, with darker brown spots on the an-, 
terior third of scales. Paler beneath. Sides of nape and neck waved with 
angular spots of yellowish hne, yellow spots on each side of vent. Ros¬ 
trum yellow. Tail thick, slightly truncated, conical, upper part of ter¬ 
mination covered with a small subtriangular granular shield, lower sur¬ 
face smooth, covered with broad scales. Vent shields 1— 2. This species 
too is found in the same locality, but on softer ground, near rivulets. 

Singular that I have not been able to get any specimens of Typhlopt, 
the ArgyropUt Bramieut must be found in the paddy fields at Ck>lombo. 
This is the only species of this genus hitherto seen in the Island. India 
produces many, and as many no doubt exist in Ceylon, if people will only 
bring all they meet with in tho marshes. I am not collecting any birds, 
and I have not seen any which I have not previously got. The most 
numerous species here at present are two kinds of finches, Amadina 
mdulaia and A. Ufalabarica, Zoiteropt palpebrona, Pyentmotue He- 
tHorrAimUj and , nigrtcapilla; jPal<tornit cpanocephahu, and your bean- 
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tIAil new species, P. CaUhropee. PsUtacus AjiaHctu is also abundant. 
Copeydnu lanlnru and Mtdacoeereut griseu* are also plentiful 
I have described a new species of house lizard found here, Oynmodae- 
tyku Kemdiamt, much smaller than the common house lizard of Colombo, 
Hemidactybu frtnabu, of which we have here a very large variety, I pre¬ 
sume, unless it turns out to be the much coveted H. Letchenaultii. The 
new Oecko, above alluded to, is a diurnal tpeciee, with round pupils. The 
pupQa of every other species known in the Island are vertical (like cat’s 
eyes.) Here we see a very curious adaptation of the visual organs to the 
habits of the animal. I have also added lately Piripia Peronii to my list 
of Geckoddee; it is easily known by its clawless thumbs. They are very 
abundant on every house in the town of Kandy and Eaduganava. I hope 
yon will induce other Members of the Society to commtmicate in a fkmiliac 
manner any Zoological or Botanical notes they may make, so that every 
circu m stance, however trivial and unimportant it may seem, may prove 
interesting to the future if not to the pretent Members of this Society, 
u Hihil est aliud magnum quam multa minuta.” 

Believe me. 

Very sincerely your’s, 

E. F. Keijiabt. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have spent a few days at Dr. Mar¬ 
shall’s, Allogalla, where I have obttuned a species of Neetia, probably 
identical with JV. Burtomi of Gray, of which there appears to be only one 
specimen in the European cabinets, and that, too, at Fort Pitt Museum, 
doubtless sent there many years ago, by some Army Medical Officer 
serving in Ceylon, if it proves now that my specimen is of the same spe¬ 
cies; of this, however, I have some doubts. You will observe that Gray 
founded the genus Nessia from this solitary specimen in Fort Pitt, and 
named it after Staff Surgeon Burton, who was then in charge of the 
Museum. 

The specimen from AUagalla (3000 ft.) is vermiform in appearance, 
about 5 inches long, with 4 small 1^, having 3 sub-equal small toes on 
each. Dark rufous brown above and spotted with darker brown on the 
anterior part of each scale. Dark grey beneath, clouded and spotted. 
Found in ratable mould on a Coffee plantation. From the same inter¬ 
esting locality, I have a specimen otArgyrtiphu Bramieus, (young,) brown 
above with a broad pale whitish line beneath. The crenulated subter¬ 
minal edge of the rostral and nasal shields, became very perceptible after 
the specimen was immersed in spirits for some days. In the collection 
you have tent me for ez^unination, I find a Tgpkiopt, in which the head is 
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ptrdy destroyed. The other little spotted creetore, of an olive brown 
colour, is evidently the young of a species of Acomtas, which is not 
described in Grrays CaUlogne; if new, I shall have much pleasure in 
nammg it.^ccmslas LogccHU. The only other species of the same genus in 
the British Museum is A. meltagris from the Cape of Grood Hope. In 
form the genus Aoontftis is very like Nessia, without the limbs, or exter¬ 
nal opening to the ear. 


B. 

To the Secretary of the Ceylon Branch of Ae Royal AtiaRc Society. 

Sia, 

I have deferred returning hlr. Brodie’s letter on the subject of Sin¬ 
ghalese Numerals, in the expectation of procuring a copy of an ancient 
Singhalese work, which I had been given to understand exists on the 
snlgoet, and of submitting a translation of it to the Society; but being 
disappointed in this expectation, I hasten to return the letter, with many 
apologies fbr detaining it so long with me. 

I have, however, little or nothing of importance to add to Mi. Brodie's 
explanation of the system of Singhalese Numerals, which appears to be 
correct These numerals may be found in Chater's Singhalese Grammar, 
Priniep’s Comparative tabic of Alphabets, and in a recent work on Sin¬ 
ghalese Grammar published by a learned Member of our Society. 

In reference, however, to that part of Mr. Brodie’s letter, in which he 
speaks of the difficulty of carrying on any arithmetical operation by means 
of these numerals, and inquires how the “Native Astrologers make their 
calculations,” and whether “ they do calculate at all?” I venture to submit 
a few remarks, which I hope may not altogether prove devoid of interest. 

Mr. Brodie is quite correct in saying, that “ the commonest arithmetical 
processes become almost impossible under this system;” but it must not 
hence be inferred that the native astrologers make no calculations. I 
believe H is well known that the natives do make|caIculations, not oitly in 
Astrology, bnt in Astronomy, which cannot be done without a consider¬ 
able knowledge of the sdeneo of numbers, os is evident from the fact of 
their being able to predict the eclipses of the son and moon, and 
determine the positions of the planets ; though of course on principles 
less accurate and less perfect than those of Modem Europe. 

For the purpose of these calculations, however, they do not employ the 
numerals in question, but cither use some small shells or grains of paddy 
(by means of which an arithmetical operation is easily carried on), or 
another senes of numerals called “ Katapayadi ganona," in which nxunbera 
are expressed much in the same way os in European systems of notation. 
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The latter system serves the double purpose of a system of numerals 
and of artificial memory, closely resembling Dr. Grey’s Memoria Techiaea. 

It is called enOtSas^Ooeo-er', from the first series of letters rcpre* 
senting the numeral one. The following letters represent the following 
numbers. 

esOecs.1. 

£<ae<f.2. 


co£3q.3. 

estSeoH).4. 

.5. 


06}V 6. 

tfdes .7. 

t^^es .8. 

. 9 . 


esqen .0. 

By means of these letters an artificial word may be formed precisely in 
the some manner as is done in Dr. Gh'ey’s system of Mnemonics. Thus 
the present year of the Buddhist era 2395, may be expressed GvS'ng 
6^009 The Soka era 1774 SSesen:, the only difference between this 
system and that of Dr. Grey being, that in the one figures arc read from 
right to left, and in the other fimm left to right. 

There is another highly curious way of denoting numbers by means of 
different objects of nature. This is called tgsntgoSsnS, andfirom its 
apparently primitive and hieroglyphical character, I fancy may be traced 
to a period antecedent to the discovery of alphabetical writing. Some 
idea of the principles upon which this system is founded, may be formed 
from the following examples, which occur in ancient Sanscrit and Singha¬ 
lese works; thus 


©©d't,(Meru^. . . 

(eyes). . . . 
S8 (Shiva) .... 
6^0^ (Veda) . . . . 

cstf (eara) darts . . 

(rasa) tastes . . 

cfiicse (seila) rocks 


f represents 1 (there is but one Mem 
( mountain in the world.) 


I 


■represents 2. 

„ 3. (Shiva has 3 eyes.) 

„ 4. (There are 4 Vedas.) _ 

„ 5. (there are 5 darts of 

Cupid.) 

-represents 6. (there are 6 tastes.) 

„ 7. (there are 7 principal 

rocks in the native systems of Cos¬ 
mogony. 
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«no<»(naga). 

.Jjeo (graha). 

(marthanda) Soo. 


f reprints 8. (the reason why (Na-* 
ga) represents this No. is not ap¬ 
parent) 

—^represents 9. (there are 9 planets.) 

12. (he passes through 
the 12 signs of the Zodiac.) 


qoesoes (akaaa) space .... —represents 0. 

There is another series of numerab in use among the Singhalese, called 
“Lit-illahkan’' “AlmanacNumerals—they are as follows: 




*3 . 


. 


. 

.4. 

• 


Or . 


C • 


. 


65 • 

.9. 

©f . 

.10. 

Get . 


. 

• • • a • 




.19. 

. 






These numerals do not extend b^ond the number 60, the number of 
pagat in a day according to the Singhalese dlrision of time. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, • 

L. Db ZoTsa. 


ATtooradhapoora, ISth July, 1852. 
Sib, 

I have the pleasure to enclose a list of the Singhalese Numerals up to 
ten thousand. It may be that these are known to many Members of the 
Society, but they are certainly almost obsolete at the present day, and I 
had so much difficulty in obtaining them, that I tbink H posrible that 
some one may be saved trouble by having this table before him. 




















eS3/3y^ 

(CSafGKy 

CSoKQ 

cSsi 

(i3&^ 

eSeVvy 

eSg 

cSsi 

(S®u 

(^6Ky 

(^cg 

ccrafsi 

» 

(SJttSKy 

cjs^cg 

(^(31 



oScg 

e^si 

(?p0v- 

e|16Ky 

T'g 

(^39101 


C^Cc<GK> 

cpitg 

(Set 

(S®U 

(9®K/ 

,S<g 



nuImeerals. 


6 

7 

8 


^ ! 

0* 

C5 i 

<3V 

CSSdiC) 

CG»0/ 

C35a'^ 


eSD 

e3g, 

e3c^ 

i n 

IC3(?5V 

1 

1 

1 

cSgj 


1 

1 (Sov 

1 

CBT0 

1 

(gyjgf 

«sv^ 
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As wUl be observed, the numerals follow a decimal notation; they do 
Mt however take value according to position, nor yet are there any co- 
efficients to Mswer the same end, there is simple juxtapoeitioa of the 
isolated numbers and nothing more. Thus 1852 would be written thus: 


ei 





©O 

one 

thousand 

eight 

hundred 

fifty 

two 

* separate sign for each word. 




Of course the commonest arithmetical processes become almost impoe- 
nble under such a system, and mental calculatiomnust be resorted to. 
It would be interesting to know how the native astrologers make their 
calculations, that is, if they" do calculate at aU: and also, the affinity which 
may exist between the numerals of the Singhalese and other allied tribes, 
such as some of the lull people on the Continent of India; and lastly, who- 
ther these signs are, in fact, the letters of any language. 

I am not aware that there is any sign equivalent to our 0, nor does it 
app^ distinctly that the signs for the multiples of ten are compounded 
of the sign for ten and that for its multiplicator. 


The Seereicoy of the 
Royal Atialic Socie^, 
Colombo. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

A. Oswais BaoDi& 


axitoal genebai. meeting, held 5th mabch, 1853. 

Present: —^Rev. D. J. Gogerly in the Chair. 

R. Dawson, Esq., Rev. C. Alwis, Sir. L. De Zoysa, Mr. 
J. Alwis, Dr. J. B. Misso, Mr. M. Coomarasamy, Captain 
Dudley, C. R, R., and Dr. Lamprey, 15th Regiment 

The Mowing Report of the Committee by the HonTiIe 
Justice Starke, acting Secretary, was read and adopted. 

Report. 

« Youb Committee, in making their Report at this time, 
have to renew their expressions of regret at the early and 
lamented decease of the former Secretary of your Society, 
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and the retirement of another, since the last Annual Meeting. 
Such events necessarily affect the movements of a Society 
like thi« ; and they, with other circumstances, have concurred 
to give an appearance of less efficiency to the proceedings of 
the Society during the past year than we had any reason to 
expect. On the contrary, our anticipations were of the most 
favourable kind. 

But notwithstanding all this, your Committee cannot 
doubt either the importance or the progress of the Society, 
both absolutely and relatively. 

The funds of the Society have been accumulating, and are 
at present larger in amount than at any former period; and 
in the course of the past year, a very considerable addition 
. has been made to the list of Members, while the donations to 
the Library and Museum tend at once to enrich our stores 
with objects of permanent value, and to evince a continued 
confidence in your Society, as the proper depository of all 
,that may conduce to illustrate the condition or develope tlie 
resources of the Island And your Committee, observing 
the contributions in Science made by Members of your So¬ 
ciety elsewhere, cannot doubt that with better means for the 
reception, examination, and arrangement of donations, such 
would be very largely increased. 

And here your Committee would express a hope, that His 
Excellency the Governor, who by his donations to the Library, 
and the leave so readily granted by him to have the Journal 
again printed at the Government Pres's, has manifested his 
patronage, will favour the Society by directing arrangements 
which will ensure to us a freer use of the room than we lat¬ 
terly have had. This would allow an extended accommodation 
for the Library and Museum, as well as for the Meetings of 
Members; and they confidently anticipate, that on a repre¬ 
sentation of the matter, such an arrangement would be made. 

Your Committee therefore consider, that their attention 
should be continued to this subject, with a view to such ex- 
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tended accommodation, and they would at the same time sug¬ 
gest, that a Curator of the Museum should now be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to superintend the'reception of all 
articles in that department transmitted to the Society, and to 
have the same speedily submitted to examination, and re¬ 
ported on, and suitably arranged; the Librarian continaing 
his attention to the Books, Manuscripts, Coins, and Antiquities 
of the Society. 

The increasing number and value of the articles in the 
Library and Museum, as well as the different character of 
study and skill required in the several departments of Science 
and Literature, render such separation of duties desirable, and 
now requisite, for the proper care and advancement of the 
departments. 

The Curator of the Museum will thus be a permanent 
office-bearer of the Society, distinct from the Librarian, and 
elected annually with the other office-bearers. 

The present Taxidermist was appointed at the Meeting of 
20th October last, on trial for three months, at £3 per men¬ 
sem, and he stiU continues. Your Committee think his fitness 
should now be settled, and they recommend that the matteir 
be referred to the Committee, with powers for appointment, 
or for farther trial, or for the trial of any other, as they in 
conjunction with the Curator of the Museum, shall see fit. 

Adverting also to the state of the Library, your Committee 
consider authority should be given to procure additional cases 
for the increasing number of the books; and as some inconve¬ 
nience has been felt in regard to ship and other clmrgcs for 
letters and packages, and for the calling in of books from 
out-stations, your Committee are of opinion that the Treasurer 
should be authorized to defray all necessary charges in this 
respect, under the sanction and direction of the Committee; 
it being always distinctly understood that the carriage of books 
to Members, and the due return of borrowed books, is at the 
expense of the parties. 
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Mor66ver, aa toothing definite has yet been done in regard 
to the five Usued Vole, of ReevVe IcOtdca ConthoJogica, men¬ 
tioned at a late nieeti^ df the Comnfittee ae for sale and in 
gdod ordef) yOur Coitonlittee are of opinion that the subject 
should be agtun referred to them for consideration: so as in 
this as in other cases, a favourable opportunity of adding to 
the Library books of acknowledged value should not be lost. 

Your Committee would further propose that the General 
Rules and Regulations Of the Society, and the Rules of the 
Library, should, together with a Catalogue of the books and 
various articles contained in the Library and Museum, be 
printed in a concise form and separately from the Journal, 
for the information of Members and others, and that the stores 
of the Society may be made as avtulable as possible, as well 
as defidencies seen and supplied. . l t^... 

And here your Committee are led to observe, with refer¬ 
ence to another Society in Colombo, that they are not in the 
least conflicting Societies; they differ altogether in their 
constitution, in their purposes, and in their mode of operation. 

The design of this Society' is to institute and promote in¬ 
quiries into the History, Religion, Literature, Arts and Social 
Condition of the present and former inhabitants of this Island, 
with its Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, 
its Botany and Zoology. The object of the Colombo Athenaeum 
is whoUy different; and they pursue their respective objects 
in quite a diiferebt way. The Athenaeum is not limited os 
to place, nor restrained as to its subjects; and in its endea¬ 
vours to unite in the Lectures given, the interest which may 
arise from oral delivery, firom the play of fancy, or the 
resources of intellect, in illustration, and the more substantial 
course of views, diagrams, and experiments, it seeks to convey 
information with amusement, to take us up the hill of know¬ 
ledge and to the heights of science, otherwise than by the 
old way df a laborious and diffi cult atoent, and make learning 
pleasant to the soul not merely when attained but in the very 
process of acquiring it. 
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The two Societies may therefore go on, not only ^yith- 
out rivalry but without jealousy; and all may contribute 
literary and social progress. 

Since the last Quarterly Meeting the following additional 
numbers of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago have been 
received, vizL for July and August (one No.) in December 
last, and for September and October recently. 

The Kev. B. Boake has also favoured the Society by 
presenting to the Library VoL 3 of the Transactions pf the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, and » volume of Specimens of tho 
Popular Poetry ofPetw, collected and translated hy A, 
Chod 2 ko, Lsq. 

A co mm u ni cation was also received in December last fi\)m 
W. C. Ondaatje, Esq., BaduUa, with the Articles mentioned 
in a Memorandum of Vegetable products of Ceylon, presented 
by him to the Society, os follows, vir. 

“ 1. Cinqsnio& suet. Oil from the seeds of the CmnamoC) collected st 
Badulls. 

2. Oil from what I think the Daphitiditm, Cubtha, Neta^ Lcatrua Cn- 
heba, Loot. 

3. GeyUn Gamboge Oil. 

4. on from Cejlon Oak, SchUicheia trijiiga. 

5. Fibrous Sack, prepared fioip the Ziber or eniothalevn of • tree 
described in my “Oheervations,” (on the Vegetable Products of Ceyle®-) 

6. Specimen of Tinnevelly Senna, cultivated at Futlam by me. 

7. Wood Oil or Wood Tar extracted from the Setkia Indica, collected 
at Putlam, together with a dried specimen of the tree. 

8. Root of the Bubia eordifoUa which was discovered by me on the 
8th December, 1852, at Badulla."o-Dad«ZZii, ISth JOtceraber, )852, 

Ju reference to No. 5 of the preceding list, yew Copt- 
qnttM would draw the attention of the Curator of the 
Museum, by whom the articles will be carefully mtwmned# 
to a " specimen of the wood of the BiH Gah9» and a bag 
made of the bark a« used by the natives, from B. 
Power, Esq.,” and laid before the So<»ety let Peoember, 1849. 

Your Committee recommend that a Local Committee 
bo now appointed for Jafina, the mwre effectually to carry 
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out'the objecta and advance the 'interests of ^the Sodety 
at that important station, by collecting information on the 
spot, on the several subjects within the'sphere of the Society’s 
sperations, and foWarding' tbe^Kime with suggestions, to the 
Secretary of the Society at Colombo,—such Committee hav¬ 
ing, however, no power or authority to collect or receive money 
otherwise than in conformity with the Rules and Regulations 
of the Society, nor to incur any expense without the previous 
sanction of the General Committee of the Society. Other 
Local Committees will also fall to be appointed at subsequent 
iheetings of the Sodety, as drcumstances appear to require. 

Your Committee further recommend, that Capt Chapman’s 
letters, of date February and March 1852, be referred to the 
Oriental Committee for their consideration and report, so 
that an answer to those interesting and valuable letters may 
be despatched at the earliest opportunity. The same Com¬ 
mittee should also be instructed to collect together the figures, 
sculptured slabs, and inscriptions or copies of such, belonging 
to the Society, as also the plan of the ruins of Pollaneuera 
near Trincomalic, presented by J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., and 
make a Report thereon. 

And as several valuable specimens of the woods of Ceylon 
have at difiTerent times been presented to the Society, your 
Committee recommend that a Committee should be appointed 
to collect these together and report on their number, de¬ 
scription, character and economical uses, with suggestions in 
regard to thdr future custody and inspection. 

From the Treasurer’s statement which is annexed, of date 
5th February, there is a balance in favour of the Society of 
£88 12f. 3d., independent of the arrears yet to be collected 
and the subscriptions for 1853 now due. 

• Your Committee have at length the satisfaction of laying 
upon the Table a portion of the second Volume of the So¬ 
ciety’s JoumaL There was reason to suppose it would have 
been out before the close of last year; but in this your Com- 
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mittee were disappointed, and even now there are several 
pages in print, which, as they require revision, have been 
postponed. As however, it has been considered desirable to 
have some part at least in the hands of the Members, your 
Committee have required its appearance in its present limited 
form, rather than consent to the publication being longer de* 
layed. Your Couunittee are happy to say no inconvenience in 
binding up the Volume will thence arise; as by the arrangement 
now adopted thepaging will becontinuonsfrom the commence¬ 
ment of the volume to its termination, whatever may be the 
number of parts of which it is composed, or the times of their 
publication.” 

The Treasurer read the following statement:— 

XasiisnaBa's Statxmzkt. 

The accounts for the last jear are closed, and shew the receipts to the 
31st December, to be 

From the ex>Treasurer .£32 3 1 

From Government on account of 

the Great Exhibition. 6 7 8 

Collections during the year.108 16 0 

* £147 6 9 

Expenditure during the year. 38 14 6 

Balance on 31st December 1852...£88 12 3 

The fiinds in hand at the end ofthe year exceed the expenditure during 
the period the present Treasurer has been in office by £29. 17s. 9d. 

The number ofMcmbersontheliston 1st January 1853 is seventy-nine, 
whose subscriptions are now due; and in addition arrears to the amount 
of upwards of £50 are yet expected to be collected. Should these arrears 
be all got in, and no loss experienced in the current year's collections, the 
amount available for expenditure during the year will be £221.11s. Sd. 

Bobkbt Dawson, 

Colombo, 6th March, 1853. Treaturcr, R, A. S. C. B. 

Two receipts enclosed, Noe. 100 and 182, being forthesubscrip^onsof 
H. Mooyaort, Esq., and J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., are stated to have ben paid 
to the Provincial Committee at Jaffiia, amount £2.12s. 6d. 


R.D. 
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The Office-bcwrera and Committee, with the Patron and 
Vice Patron of the Society fpr the year, were then nominated 
and appointed as foUowe ’ • 

Patron. 

His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 
Vice-Patront. 

The Hon. Sir Anthony Oliphant, C. B., Chief Justice, 
The Bight Bev. the Bishop of Colombo. 

Presidetd. 

The Hon. C. J. hffacCartby, Esq. 
Fice-jFVe»ufon/. 

The Bev. D. J. Gogerly^ 

' ” ’ i&ifetory. 

J. Lamjwey, M. B., ‘16th Regiment v 

Treasurer. 

Robert Dawson, Eaq. 

Librarian. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Starke. 

Joint Curators of the Museum, and of the Scuntific Instruments^ 
belonging to the Societg. 

Major Lushington, C. B., 37th Regiment 
J. C, Hofiinan, M. D., Staff Assistant Surgeon. 

COMMITTEE. 

The Hon. H. C. Selby, Esq. The Rev. Dr. Eessen. 

The Hon. J. Caulfeild, Esq. Lieut Schaw, R. E. 

Captain Steuart Dr, J. B. Misso. 

The following special Conunittees were then appointed. 

Oriental Committee. 

James De Alwis, Esq., Conxener. 

M. Coomarasamy, E ^.; Revd. J. G. Katsj Rev. G. B. 
Muttukistiu; apd L. De Zoysa, Esq,; with power to add to 
.their number. 
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Jaffna Committee. 

J. N. Mooyaart, Eaq. Chairman. 

E. S. Whitehouse, Esq., and H. F. Muttukistna, Esq., with 
power to add to their number; being always ordinary Mem¬ 
bers of the Society. 

The Woods Committee. 

The Rev. C. Alwis, and Dr. Misso ; with power to add to 
their number. 


The following Gentlemen were then proposed and elected 
members of the Society;— 

Major Cole, 13th Regiment. 1 Proposed by R. Dawson, Esq. 
Percy Alvin, Esq. . j Seconded by Dr. Lamprey. 

Lieut. Philpotts. . . f Proposed by Dr. Lamprey. 

t Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 


Mr. Dawson drew the attention of the Meeting to the 
Sodety’s Journal for the past year, which was laid on the 
Table, and stated that its curtailed form was owing to the 
' prt>0& of some of the papers which were intended for publi¬ 
cation not being as yet sufficiently corrected for the Prose, 
and that consequently, a considerable portion remained in 
the hands of the Printer. Under existing circumstances, it 
was deemed better to issue the Journal in its present incom¬ 
plete condition rather than entml further delay. The remain¬ 
der, as soon as it will be printed off, may either'be issued 
immediately or kept back and bound up in the forthcoming 
number; in either case the numbering of the pages will be 
continuous with the portionnowlaid on the table. This delay 
waemore to be regretted, as it prevents the immediate appear¬ 
ance of several interesting papers, which, together with those 
of Mr. Gogerly and Mr. Brodie, would have made the vo¬ 
lume of 1853, a very interesting and valuable number. Mr. 
Uawson concluded by stating that in conformity with the 
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Rules of tte Society, which entitled ordinary members to 
two copies of the Society’s Journal, the Members present 
would receive each two copies of the part now published and 
laid on the Table. ' 

It was then proposed by Dr. Lamprey and seconded by Mr. 
Comarasamy, That a vote of special thanks be given to Mr. 
Ondaa^e for his extremely interesting contributions to the 
Society, and that ho be requested to give an account of the 
mode of preparing the several products he has contributed, 
and also what medical or other properties those products are 
commonly supposed to be possessed of, by the Singhalese; 
and further, that be be requested to continue to devote him¬ 
self to researches in the Vegetable Products of Ceylon. 

It was also proposed by Dr. Lamprey and seconded by 
Mr. Dawson, That examples of as many of the Vegetable 
products of Ceylon as can be procurable, and which are not 
generally known, be sent to some eminent Professors of 
Materia Medica and Chemistry in Europe, for their analysis 
and examination, as the best means of ascertaining and 
making known their utility. 

Dr. Lamprey then stated, that before separating he wished 
to say a few words to the Meeting about a move that has 
already been in contemplation, and which has been alluded 
to in the able Report just read, namely, the establishing the 
Society in some building more appropriate to their Meetings, 
Museum and Library, than the limited space they now oc¬ 
cupy ; but being unprepared with a specific plan and estimate 
of a building, which he. Dr. Lamprey, was inhopesto have laid 
before the present Meeting, he must only defer it to another 
occasion; in the mean time, the matter woxild receive every 
assistance from Lieut Schaw of the Royal Engineers, and 
he doubted not but that for a few hundred pounds very con¬ 
venient and suitable rooms could be erected. It was consi¬ 
dered that this sum could be raised by uniting the funds of 
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the Athensum with those of the Asiatic Societj, and 
completing the amount by a public subscription. The advan¬ 
tages of the project would be highly beneficial to both So¬ 
cieties, and the public would benefit largely likewise; it 
being also in contemplation to erect a Chemical laboratory, to 
be attached to the building, the utility of which would soon 
be made manifest either in furnishing a means for carefully 
analysing such valuable products as those contributed by Mr. 
Ondaatje to the Society, or as forming a basis for establishing 
a School of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy for general 
instruction. In conclusion, he thought the better plan of 
bringing the subject before the Society would be, by reading 
a paper on it at some Evening meeting. 

The business of the Meeting having ended, a vote of thanks 
was given to the Chairman, and the Meeting separated. 

J. Lahpret, M.B. 

Hong. Seeg. 


COMMITTEE MEETIKO, HELD 4TH APRU., 1853. 

Present :—The HonTale Justice Starke, in the Chair; Dr. 
Misso, Dr. Lamprey. 

The first subject taken into consideration was the propriety 
of purchasing a Waterlow’s Lithographic Press, now in the 
possession of Messrs. Wilson Ritchie and Co., and offered for 
sale at its original cost, £14.16r., to be used in Lithographing 
the numerous Rock inscriptions and drawings which have 
accumulated among the Society’s papers; also for describing 
the Inscriptions on a collection of interesting Coins in the So¬ 
ciety’s Museum, and for illustrating the Journal generally, 
for which it appears to be admirably adapted. 

The Committee having duly considered the snbject, deemed 
it desirable, on account of the great expense attending the 
printing of illustrations in England, and the want of such a 

h 
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press in the GnTenunent or any other Printing establishment 
in Ceylon, that the Society should be in possession of a means 
of publishing in their J oumal the illustrations already in their 
possession, as well as those that may be contributed hereafter, 
agree in the recommendation, and instruct the Secretary to 
purchase the Lithographic Press on the most advantageous 
terms, and authorize the Treasurer to discharge the amount 
accordingly. 

It being stated that some of the proceedings of the past 
Meetings of the Society, now in the course of publication, were 
illustrated with wood-cuts when published In a Newspaper 
of the Colony, it was deurable to know whether it would be 
better to procure the wood-cuts from the Editor on terms, or 
to engrave them anew, the expense of which might be greater 
*.ha.n the sum asked for. 

It was agreed to leave the matter in the hands of Mr. Skeen, 
and authorize the Treasurer to pay the amount specified. 

The Secretary having informed the Meeting of the recent 
receipt of a letter marked A. of the proceedings, together with 
some books from the Smithsonian Institution of America, it 
was agreed to send a complete series of the Sodety’s Journal 
in return, to be accompanied with a letter of thanks expressing 
the deep interest that the Society entertains for the Institution, 
and the anxious wish it has to keep up a correspondence by 
an interchange of publications. 

It was agreed to send a series of the Journal to the Editor 
of the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, together with a 
letter of thanks for his donations of the Numbers to the 
Society. 

Also, that copies of the Journal should be sent to the Royal 
Adatic Society. 

The Secretary having read Mr. Mooyaart’s letter, marked B. 
of the proceedings, he was requested, in acknowledg^g its 
receipt, to draw his attention to the appointment of the Local 
Committees and particularly to the relative paragraph in the 
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Beport of the Annual Meeting. ALnd as regards the other 
matters contained in the letter, they were to be reserred for 
consideration at another Meeting. 

Mr. Ondaatje’s letter, marked C. of the proceedings, having 
been read and laid on the table, the Secretary was rcq[uested 
to acknowledge the same in a letter of thanks. 

The proceedings of the Meeting here ternunated. 

J. Lastpket, 
Hony. Secy. 


A. 

SjniOu<mim ItutiiutUm, Wiuhingion, UnUed Staie* of Ajiterioa, 

Jme 21«f, 1852. 

Sib, 

On bcLnlf of the Smithsonian Institution, vro this daj forward, through 
the ogent specified, one package, containing the works mentioned in the 
accompanying list, intended as presents from the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the other parties indicated, to the Asiatic Society of Ceylon. 

It is earnestly requested that an acknowledgment be made through our 
agent, immediately on the arrival of these works, as no further trausmis* 
sion will be made on the part of the Institution nntil this is received. A 
special acknowledgment is also desired for each of the other parties. 
The Institution, when desired, will act as the medium of communication 
between the Learned Bodies of Europe and America, as heretofore, and 
supply such especial desiderata as may be at its disposal. 

In return, the Smithsonian Institution desires to receive as full series 
as possible of all publications of Learned Societies, of Universities, Li¬ 
braries, and Foreign Governments, Periodicals, and indeed, anything 
else of a Scientific or Literary nature. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JosBPU Uehkt, 

Secretary of the SmUheonian Inatitution. 


List of Books. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. IIIt 410^ (1852,) pp. 
564, and 35 plates. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge Vol. IV., 4to., 1852, pp. 416. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of ^e Smithsonian In- 
sUtution, 8 VO., pp. (1851.) 
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Smithioman Report on Recent Improremente in tie Chwnicel Art*. 

Bt Booth and Morfit, 8 tot pp. 216. 

Directions for CoUectii^ Specimens of Natural Historj, otOt pp. 24. 
Registry of Perio^cal rnenomcna. . _ . . 

Lilt of Works published by the Smithsonian In^tntion. ... 

List of Foreign Institutions with which the Smithsonian Institution is 
in Correspondence. . 

Abstract of the 7th Census of the United States. 


March 26M) 1853. 

Dean Sn, 

I regret haying been prevented from attending the General Meeting 
of the Asiatic Society on the 5th instant, as I might haye* been able to 
Aftnimnninato more Satisfactory information respecting the Provmcial 
Committee at Jafiha, than seems to have been afforded to the Meeting. 
If my correspondence, as Chairman of that Committee, with the lamented 
Captain Neill, and subsequently with his successor, he forthcoming, you 
will be acquainted with all the proceedings of that Committee. Since 
Captain Neill’s demise, the Jaflba Comimttce was kept perfectly in the dark 
respecting the yiew s of the Auxi l iary Society at Colombo. Had it been 
made acquainted with the sentiments of the latter Institution, the Jaffna 
Committee might have chalked out for itself an eligible sphere of useful¬ 
ness. On rcfei-encc to the lost communication I addressed to Mr. Layard 
in the month of June, you will perceive, that on my quitting that station, 
Mr. Byrne undertook the charge of Pi^ident, to which nomination I 
could not obtain the concurrence of the Committee, as no Meeting took 
place, consequent on the non-*ttenUauco of the requisite number of 
Members to form a quorum- These circumstances, I notice, arc omitted 
in the proccodiugx publisheil in the Observer of the 24th. 

With a degree of eucouragement and co-operation on the part of the 
Colombo Committee, I am disposed to think that of Jaffna would prove 
a usefril Auxiliary, in exploring valuable materials of information relative 
to the Northern part of the Island. The disposal by the Local Commit¬ 
tee of the frinds nused on the spot, seems desirable, as certain disburse¬ 
ments are unavoidable, where a working body is trying to be useful. It 
is upon this prinmple, that the Parent Society in Loudon recognizes 
the exercise of this privilege by its Auxiliaries. In the anticipation that 
the Colombo Committee would concur in a similar arrangement, that of 
Jaffna has incnircd some expense in the preparation for forming a 
Musenm. This proceeding seems not to meet the approval of the Co¬ 
lombo Institution, inasmuch as it is not disposed to sanction the expen¬ 
diture at the out-station of the subscriptions obtained on the spot. To 
restrict a working Committee in the disposal of the funds at its disposal 
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from local contributions, without the previous sanction of the General 
Committee, seems calculated to cramp the operations of both Institutions. 
In what light this restriction may be viewed at Jaflna remains to be seen. 
A more liberal course is likely to promote far better the objects of the 
Asiatic Society, as joint action in any locality is obviously preferable to 
individual exertions. 

I shall feel obliged by your favouring me at your convenience with a 
copy of the Parts of the Number of the Journal already published. Were 
a suitable number of copies of the Proceedings, and of other papers which 
are intended for publication, to be at once struck off and circulated 
amongst the Members, they would be more interested in the General 
Proceedings of the Society. Were these publications to be conducted on 
an uniform plan and the pages numbered, the sheets might easily be 
bound at the expense of each subscriber, when the volume is completed. 
By this expedient, the Members generally would be en eourant with the 
proceedings of the Colombo Committee- 
The late Capt. Neill favoured me with a printed copy containing 90 
very interesting and important queries. Such papers, circulated both in 
English and the Native languages amongst persons who might be disposed 
to furnish information on such topics, would elicit communications 
which might prove valtiable. 

I remain, &c. 

J. N. Mootaajit. 


C. BadoUa, 3Is/ March, 1833. 

Sn, 

I beg to forward herewith, (under cover to the Hon'ble the Colo¬ 
nial Secretary), a few specimens of Vegetable products enumerated in 
the annexed Memorandum, and to acquaint you that I will have much 
pleasure in sending you a copy of my pamphlet, wherein the mode of 
preparation and uses of the various articles already presented to your 
Society are fully described. 

Allow me to draw your attention to the “ Kino," which is the produce 
of the Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., and indigenous to the Patnas 
around BsMlnlla. It grows luxuriantly on the Lemon grtas hills, and 
yields the gum in great abundance. It is now believed to be the species 
which produces the genuine Gum Kino of commerce. 

I hope shortly to be able to submit to you a full account of this tree, 
and the mode of extracting the gum, (gtm-retin). 

I remain. Sec. 

W. C. Osnaawx. 
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Memormdvm referred to. 

1. Seeds of the Cejlon Sack tree. 

2. Ceylon Madder Lake.—Specimens dyed with the Ceylon Madder. 

3. Gum Kino, extracted from the Pterocarpns Marsupium, Roxb., 

growing on the hill* (Patuas) around BaduUa. 

4. Ceylon Gamboge, extracted from the Hebradendum gambogioides, 

at Badnlla. 

5. Resin from the Vateiia indica, from Bintenne. 

6. Fibre from the Hibiscus Cannabinus, collected at Futlam. 

7. Fibre from the Abelmoschus Moechatus, collected at Badulla. 


Badulla, ith April, 1853. 
Sib, 

With reference to a quantity of Gum Biino forwarded to you on the 
31st March last, I beg leave to state that the tree which produces it is 
the Pterocaipus Marsupium, Roxb., figured in his Coromandel Plants, 11. 
1.116, FL Ind. nL p. 234. It is indigenous to Ceylon also, being found 
on the Patnas around Badulla and the neighbouring country. By mak¬ 
ing longitudinal incisions in the bark, I have succeeded in collecting a 
large quantity of the gum-resin from several trees here. The substance 
thus obtained, as you will observe, is of a dark ruby colour, brittle, and 
highly astringent. From the trials of it in the way of clinical application, 
I consider the Ceylon Kino to be equal to that of the shops in its thera¬ 
peutic ofiTccts: but the Singhalese neither extract nor use this valuable 
substance. The tree grows on the most sterde hills, covered with Lemon 
grass, and may be propagated by “ cuttings" without much dilEculty. 

I need not tell you that it is now believed by the most eminent Phar¬ 
macologists, that this species produces the genmne Own Kino of 
commerce. 

I must not omit to add, that this tree was not known to Moon under 
its correct name of Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., as he has inserted it in 
his Catalogue under a wrong species (P. bilobus) without any reference, 
although this Botanist was possessed of Roxburgh's splendid drawings of 
the Coromandel Plants. It also appears, from the absence of those marks 
which serve to indicate the economic properties of plants, that Moon was 
not aware that the tree was capable of yielding so valuable a product. 

I remain, &C., 

Dr. Lamprey, W. C. OKDaaTjrE. ■*' 

Hon. Seey., Ceylon Asiatic Society. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD APKIL 30tH, 1853. 

Present: —Hon’ble Justice SUrke, the Rev. Dr. Ke8sen> 
Dr. Lamprej. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting Mr. Ondoatje's con¬ 
tributions and letters, marked A. B. C. D. E. 

Read answer to letter (marked F)., addressed to Messrs. 
Thacker Spink 8f Co., Publishers of Calcutta, in reply to 
the Secretary’s letter of the 12th March 1853. 

The Committee recommend that some of the printed Cata¬ 
logues of prices of Books be referred to before deciding on 
purchasing the book. 

A manuscript copy of the Woods of Ceylon, contributed 
by Adrian Mendis, was referred-to the Woods Committee for 
their report. 

The date of the Quarterly Meeting w'os fixed to be held on 
the 20th May, 1853. 


A. 

BadtJla, 13/A April, 1833. 

Dsak Six, 

By this day’* Xappal I send you another quantity of Vegetable fibre, 
viz: 

1. Fibre fivm the Crotaiaria jtnrea, collected at Chilaw. 

2. Do. Calotropis gigantea, collected at Fntlam. 

3. Do. Saueivera Ouineensis, collected at Putlam. 

I have directed a copy of my Pamphlet to be sent to you, in which you 
will find these fibres noticed. 

I am, &C., 

W. C. 0.v»AaT». 


B. 

Zist of Vegetable Products presented to the Ceylon AsiaHe Society, from 
31s( March to 13fA April, 1853. 

GuM-aasiM. 


1.—Kino extracted fVom the Pterocarpus Marsupnm, Roxb., at Badulla. 
(Vide letter dated 31st March, 1833.) 
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2.—^Resin from the Vateria Indiea (Indian Copal.) 

S.—Cejlon Gamboge, extracted from the Hebradendron gambogioides, 
Oraham, at Badulla. 

Dm. 

1. —Dyed specimen* of Ceylon Madder (Rvbia cordi/olia.J 

2. —Ceylon Madder Lake. 

VBasTABLs Finas. 

1. —^From the HibUcta eannabimts, collected at Putlam. 

2. — „ AbelmoteMu mosebatus, collected at Badulla. 

3. — „ Cn^ofropis collected at Putlam. ‘ 

4. — „ CrotaZartayuicea, collected at Chilaw. '< 

5. — „ Seaueivera guineomu, collated at Putlam. 

Badulla I6th April, 1853. • W. C. Okdaatjb. 


C. 


Badulla, I6M April, 1853. 

Six, 

It affords me great satisfaction indeed, to find from your letter of the 
12th March last, thatmy efforts to draw public attention to the Vegetable 
products of my native country, have met with so much encouragement 
at the hands of your Society. Allow me now to offer them my best 
acknowledgments for the notice they have been pleased to take of my 
labonrs in the field of Botany, and to assure them, that this will prove 
no ntnall stimulus to me to continue to devote myself to my favorite study. 

As the mode of preparing the Vegetable Frodnets which I have pre> 
sented to the Society, and their uses are described in the accompanying 
little pamphlet, I take this opportunity of requesting the Society's kind 
acceptance of the same. 


I remain, Ac., 

W. C. OrcDAATja. 



—List of Vegetable Products of Ceylon presmted to the Ceylon Asiatic Society. 



Lev. 


BaduUa, i2d April, 1853. TV'. C. Ondaatje. 
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BaduUa, 23d April, 1833. 

Pkax Sib, 

I beg to acknowledge tke receipt of your favor of the 16th instant, 
acquainting me with the safe arrival of all my ooctributioas lately for¬ 
warded through you to the Society, and which, I am glad to find, have 
received so much attention from you and the other members. 

With regard to the Kino, I request you will be good enough to inform 
Mr. Dawson, that I have already taken steps to collect I cwt. of the Gum, 
and as soon as I have collected it, I shall have mu<^ pleasure in sending 
the same to that Gentleman for transmission to the English Market I 
keep an accurate account of the expenses incurred in collecting it I am 
now engaged in collecting full information to enable me to draw up an 
account of this useful Tree, and which I shall submit for the consideration 
of the Society. 

The encloeed List will afford the formation you desire respecting 
fibres, &c. 

Herewith I send yon a piece of the Wood and Root of the Morinda 
•mbellaXa, which yields a red-dye; produced by adding lime-water, or 
any other alkalies to an infusion of the root. 

I beg your acceptance of a copy of my Pamphlet on the Yegetablo 
Products of Ceylon. 

1 remain, &c., 

W. Ohdaatjb. 


St. Andrevts Library, 
Calcutta, 7tk AprU, 1833. 

Sib, 

In reply to your favour of the I2th ultimo, we beg to say that we have 
a copy of the first edition of Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary well bound in 
half ruasia, at -BedO. This is, we believe, the only copy of the Dictionary 
to be had in Calcutta. The work is very scarce. 

We remain, &c., 

J. LAMrarr, Esq., Tuacub Srutx & Co, 

Son. Secjf, S. A. S., CJB. 

Colombo. 
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QUARTEBLT MEETING, HELD 20TH MAT, 1853. 

Present ;—The Eev. D. J. Gogerlt, in the Chair. 

The Hon’ble Justice Starke, Messrs. Skeen, De Zoysa, 
Dr. Misso, and Dr. Lainprej. 

The second part of the Journal for 1853 was laid on the 
table, and the Meeting was informed by Mr. Skeen that in 
a few days the binding would be completed, when it would 
be ready for distribution. 

Mr. Ondaatjc’s contributions and letters marked «A, B, C, 
were laid on the table and read. 

Dr. Kelaart’s communication on some new Reptiles was 
read and ordered to be printed in this JournaL 

Mr. Casie Chitty’s paper on the Rhodyas and vocabulary 
of their dialect was read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Gogerly read his paper on Budhism, in continuation 
of a former paper; ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Justice Starke, reports that the book-cases are com¬ 
pleted, and that the Catalogue of Books which were presented 
and given to the Society, does not correspond with the books 
actually in possession of the Society. 

Samples of Lithography done by the Society’s Press were 
next laid on the table. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 

A. 

BaduUa, 10<A May 18^3. 

Dbax Sis, 

Herewith I send you a coil of bnud made with the black fibre firom 
the leaf-stalks of the Jaggery Palm (Caryota xurens.) 

The “Rodyahs,” or outcastes, manufacture the fibre into rope which is 
of great strength. 

Is this article the same as the “ VegeUibU bristle*" largly imported into 
England for making brooms? 

1 also send you a small quantity of woolly material, found at the base 
of the leaves, and which the Singhalese use as tinder. Frofesso* Lindicy 
informs us, that a similar substance yielded by another speciee of Palm, 
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(Saguenu saeehari/er) is used for making brooms, cables, ropes, and 
also as tinder, and much cmplojed in caulking ships ( V^etaNo Kingdom.) 

I remain &c^ 

W. C. ChtDAATJB. 


B. 

BaduUa, 14tA Moj/, 18^3. 

Dean Sn, 

I send you a small quantity of bladder Powder in the accompanying 
parcel. 

Professor Boyle says, in his Materia Medica, that the Kino produced 
from the Pterocarptu ifarst^rium is previously imported to Bombay from 
the Malabar Coast and from thence exported to England. Perhaps by 
writing to tome Mercantile house at Bombay we may be informed at 
what rate the article is sold in England. 

If you require to send a sample of the Ceylon kino 1 shall be able to 
give you about 2lbs. immediately. 

I remain, &C., 

W. C. OXDAATJB. 

C. 

Badulla, nth May 18d3. 
Dxaa Sib, ' , 

I send you herewith a piece of rope made with the black fibre from 
the base of the Kittul leaf. I hope to be able to send yon a laige one, 
about 10 fathoms long, in a couple of weeks. 

The Singhalese nse the rope for tying Elephants, &c. 

Mr. Ward informs me that asnbstonce, resembling the woolly material 
of the Kittul already sent to you, is commonly used in China as tinder 
under the name of “ Punk.” I think it is the same material, but from a 
different species of Palm. 

I remain, &c., 

W. C. OxnaxTSB. 

Contribv&on* to th« Library tinee last Gtnerol Meeting. 

Directions for collecting Specimens of Natural History. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge; VoL HI. and TV. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian Report on the Chemical Arts, from the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Journal of tlie Indian Archipelago, for Nov. 1352, from the Editor. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Noe. 61, 62 and 63. 

Observations on the Vegetable Products of Ceylon, from Mr. W. C. 
Ondaiill. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society: Vol. I. II. 

Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London for 1836,1837,1838. 

GuUimore's Oriental Cylinders, No. 2. 

Catal(^e of Oriental Manuscripts at Hartwell House, from Mr. 
Justice Starke. 
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EVENING MEETING, HELD 3RD DECEMBER, 1853. 

An Evening Meeting of this Society took place at Mr. 
Justice Starke’s house, on Saturday 3d December, 1853. 

The following books, lately received, were laid on the Table. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 15, port 1. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7 of 1852, and Noa. 1 
and 2 of 1853. 

Bibliotheca Indies, from No. 45 to No. 49, both inclusive. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. 1 of vol. 7, from the Editor. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 67, 68, 69 and 70. 

Typography, or Letter Press Printing in the 15th Century, by W. 
Skeen, Esq., presented by the author. 

Meteorological Observations, completing the series up to the 
month of September, were received from D. Sanders, Esq., of 
the Batticotta Missionary Institution, and from Commander 
Higgs, Master Attendant of Trincomalie, also notices of the 
Comet seen in August last. 

Trincomalie, 25lh August, 1853. 

We saw a Comet here on the evening of the 23rd instant, a little 
after 7. It was low down in the w. w. w. quarter. Through a glass of 
small power the nucleus and tail were unusually bright; a line from alpha 
Cygni through zeta Ursa Majoris led to it. It was very clearly seen last 
9^nigbt, I merely eaught a glimpse of it, and it bids fair to be overcast to¬ 
night. So soon as I am able to get a few angles to fix it approximately, 
I will send you the declination and right ascension. 

Yours, &C., 

J. Hiocs. 

I4M September, 1853. 

The weather was so cloudy that I was unable to fix the Comet. The 
last night it was seen was on the 1st September at 7-20 r.M., when it had 
the appearance of a circular nust. I saw it twice for a few seconds with 
my glass (about 80 power) on the nights of the 27 th and 30th August; the 
nucleus was astonishingly bright, as large os Jupiter. The outside lines 
of the tail also were extremely bright. To the naked eye the tail bad the 
appearance of two br^ht lines with a dark interval. It had arapid motion 
towards the sun; the angle between epsilon Ursa Majoris and the Comet 
having increased between the 26th of August and 1st September, 19° 45' 

Yours, &C., 

Jossru Hicgs. 
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This Comet appears to be the same as that observed In 
Europe in August last, and described in the Illustrated News 
by Mr. Hind and others. 


The following interesting contributions presented to the 
Society by W. C. Ondaatje, Esq. of BaduUa, were next laid 
before the Meeting. 

1. 21bs. of Gum Kino, the produce of the Pterocarpus 
Marsupium, Kozb., which grows abundantly at BaduUa and its 
neighbourhood. 

With reference to this important substance, the Secretary 
remarked, that in appearance and in properties it resembled 
the Eino of commerce which is so largely used in Medicine 
and the Arts, and would no doubt be as readily purchased in 
the markets of Europe as that exported from India, if it could 
be produced in any quantity; up to the present date only 
9lbs. have been sent to the Society, aU which has been for¬ 
warded to Messrs. Dawson & Co. for transmission to Eagknd 
to ascertain its market value. The reason why the quantity 
is so smaU is explained in the foUowing extract from l^lr. 
Ondaatje’s letter of the 25th November, 1853. ^ 

Regarding the Gum Kino, I regret to say that I have hitherto been 
baffled in my attempts to secure the serTices of a natire Singhalese, irho 
would undertake to collect a cwt. of the Gum. The people are very 
averse to the performance of any work which is novel to them in character, 
and which requires any degree of energetic perseverance, or the real 
object of which they do not quite comprehend. 

Under these circumstances, I would suggest to you to apply to Govern¬ 
ment to instruct the Government Agent to direct each Headman to 
collect quantities of the Gum Iron the trees in the villages under his 
charge. If the fluid gum is sent to me I will have it properly dried and 
sent to the Society. The trees are just now in blossom; and as at this 
time the gum flows in greater abundance, it would be a pity to let this 
year pass over without making an effort to collect at least two cwts. 

I will send all the Gum I have hitherto collected, which is only 9 Ihs. 

Tours, &Ot 

W. C. OnvAxrn- 
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Mr. Buller considered the best means of forwarding Mr. 
Ondaatje’s views, would be to communicate the wishes of the 
Society, through him, to the Assistant Government Agent at 
Badulla; in which the Meeting gladly acquiesced, and re¬ 
quested the Secretary to supply Mr. Buller with any informa¬ 
tion on the subject he may require. 

2. A sample of Gum produced by the Satinwoodtree; 
in appearance it resembles Gum Arabic. > 

3. A sample of Gum produced by the Ebony tree. It is in 
smallroimded nodules, partially transparent, when not coloured 
black with the same colouring matter that gives the wood 
its chief characteristic; its taste is insipid. 

4. A sample of Gum from the Terminalia alata. In appear¬ 
ance it resembles dark coloured Gmn Arabic, but it appears 
to be a harder and more tenacious Gum than the latter; its 
taste is also insipid. 

5. Black Resin, the produce of a tree growing in the 
barren^oil of Badulla, Semecarpus abovatum. Moon, the Kalu 
Badulla gaha of the Singhalese. It is of a pure black colour 
resembling black sealing wax, of very light specific gravity and 
‘tasteless. It is soluble in turpentine. 

6. A black substance, wliich Mr. Ondaatjc describes in 
his letter of the 29th November, 1853. 

Badulla, 21Hli Noveiubcr, 1823. 

Herewith Icticloiiva few inaccts, and a black nubstauco deposited by 
them on the Gyrocarpus Jacqulai,—and shall be glad of any further infor¬ 
mation you can give mo regarding them. Tlic Singhnlcac call the sub¬ 
stance “ Kaddc pas," and use it as an external ajjidientiou in cutaneous 
affections of the legs. 

Your’is, &c., 

W. C. Ohdaxtjb. 

The Secretary regretted that he could give no further 
information regarding this substance than that contained in 
Mr. Ondaatje’s letter, not having had time to make a minute 
examination of the insects, which do not appear to be Aphides, 
but rather closely resemble the Ichneumonidsc; at the next 
Evening Meeting the results of a close examination will be 
detailed. 
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7. Lac. The Secretaiy stated, that the sample before tl>e 
tneetiiig was the produce of the Chermes Laeca, an insect 
which produces two very valuable articles of commerce, 
namely, Shellac and Lac dye, both which substances are 
largely consumed in the Arts and Manufactures in Europe; 
H is extensively exported from India, but as it is described 
as being abundant in Badulla, there is every prospect of its 
becouung a valuable article of export from Ceylon also. 

The Lac belongs to the same class and order of Insects 
as the Cochineal, and whilst the latter only produces crimson 
dye, the former produces the substance called Shellac as well. 
On macerating a portion of the sample before the Society in 
hot water, the crimson colour was seen to be hnparted to 
the water, whilst the shellac floated on the surface, and became 
quite soft and pliant The colouring matter is altogether 
derived from the bodies of the insects which reside in the 
cellular structure of the substance, as it is found on the tree; 
it is this cellular substance, which appears to be useful in 
protecting the insect from ants and other enemies, that yields 
the Shellac. 

It woulil be well worth while to draw attention to the 
cultivation of the Lac, instead of the Cochineal insect; as the 
plants productive of the former—(the Gyroearpus Jacqvxni 
is one)—as well as the insect itself, are already abundant in 
the jungle, whilst the Cochineal plant and insect are still 
strangers to tlie soil and climate of Ceylon. 

8. Kittul fibres. A black home hair like substance, produced 
from the Jaggery Palm, used by the natives for making ropes, 
of which siiecimens were Imd on the table, also a brush made 
with the fibre, for which purpose it ap{>cars to be as well 
adapted as bristles, being quite as strong and almost as elastic. 
If procurable in large quantities,ituughtprove a useful product. 

2. Sulphur stone, described by Mr. Ondaatje as follows: 

I bare now the pleasure of submitting tbe accompanjing specimen 
of Sulphur stone, and shall be glad to bo favoured with your opinion. 

Sulphur exists in Bintenne in combination with iron pyrites in great 
kbundance. 
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The specimen, submitted to analysis, yielded but a small 
per centage of Sulphur; it also contained Arsenic in greater 
quantity than Sulphur; the other constituents being Graphite 
in isolated granules imbedded in Quartz and Mica. 

10. Steel This specimen appeared tolerably pure, of a fine 
compact grain, but exceedingly brittle, probably owing to its 
not being annealed properly. The mode of preparation is thus 
described by Mr. Ondoatje. 

In forwarding to you the accompanying speciraeit of Kandian Steel, 
made at Kandapalle, in the District of Badulla, I shall briefly remark 
on the mode of manufacturing it as adopted by the Singhalese. 

It consists in intitxlucing a smaH bar of good Iron into a clay mould 
of a tubular form, which they call “ Covey," with pieces of the dried 
wood of the Cattia aurieulala, the Ranawnraof the Singhalese. The open 
end of the tube is afterwards dosed with clay and it is placed in n char¬ 
coal fire for two hours, by which process Carbon is suppliwl to the Iron 
which is thus converted into Steel. 

The proportions for making steel of the best quality are as follows;— 
7 parts of iron to 3 of the dried wood. Tliey also use the wood of tlie 
ToddeUa ocuUattL, the Kudu meris of the Singhalese, in which case the 
proportions are 3 of iron to 1 of wood. This wood however produces an 
inferior Steel; but by increasing the iron to fl parts, a better kind may 
be obtained. This kind of Steel is not generally manufactured, as it is 
brittle and ast malleable. 

The foregoing deecrlption of the Kandyan method of 
making Steel, bears a very close analogy with that practised 
by the natives of the South of India, as described in a ^mper 
by Dr. Voysey, and published in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal of 1832, page 245. 

11. Kandyan paper, with the following account of its 
manufacture. 

I have much pleasure in addressing the Society again. It is on a 
subject, which, I conceive, is fraught with much local interest, and to 
which I am not aware that public attention bos before been directed. I 
refer to the manufacture of Paper by the Kandians, daring the period 
the country was under Native rule. 

It seems probable, from the intercourse that once subsisted between 
the ancient inhabitants of the Island and (he Chinese, especially in con> 
oectlon with the Cinnamon trade, that the Singhalese derived their know- 
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ledge of mtnafactnring Paper from the latter, who, it ia well known, hard 
hiade it from the liber, or inner bark of a species of Moms, cotton and 
bamboo, from time immemorial. Whilst botanizing in the jungles of 
BaduJIa, a species of Fig was pointed out to me by an old Kandian doc¬ 
tor, which he said, had been formerly used to make paper from. He 
knew nothing himself, however, of the process by which this was effected. 
On further inquiry 1 ascertained from another aged Kandian, tliat the 
plant to which my notice had been first called, was of difierent species 
from that which had been used by his countrymen for making paper. 

This individual himself had never made any, but nnderstood the me¬ 
thod that had been resorted to for the purpose, as his ancestors had to 
supply the Stores of the Kings of fiandy with Paper, being that branch 
of the general service that had been imposed on them,— a service better 
known by the name of “ Rajekaric," compulsory laboiu-. 

The Paper thus manufactured by them was used not for the purpose of 
writing upon, but for making Cartridges for gunpowder. The people on 
whom this duty devolved were the natives of Beddegame in the District 
of Badnlla, who received grants of land in consideration of the service 
they rendered to the State. 

Tlic tree from which the Kaudions made tlicir Paper is a species of the 
Fieta, called in .Singhalese Nunitol, which is found in great abundance 
every where in this country. 

The following is the KoniUan mode of making Paper:— 

From the tcmler branches the whole of the bark is stripped, and after¬ 
wards the inner bark (liber) which is of great tenacity, is separated from 
the outer skin with the band, and is put into a large earthen pot, and 
boiled with the ashes of the Erythrina Mica (Erabodee) until it becomes 
soft, when it is removed and beaten with a wooden mallet on a stone, 
till it assumes the consistency of dough. It is next put into water, and 
churned with the band, which process soon converts it to a fine homo¬ 
geneous emulsion. This is poured into a firamo having a cloth bottom 
floating in water. It is again agitated with the hand until the whole 
of it becomes uniformly spread over the cloth, on which it settles down 
smoothly. 

The frame being then withdrawn from the water, which is allowed to 
drain off gradually, is next put to dry in the sun. The Paper thus 
formed is easily removed from the cloth bottom, and becomes soon fit 
for use. It is very tough, and remarkable for its tenacity, and does not 
appear to be liable to the ravages of insects, as may be seen from the 
encloaed specimen of Kandian paper, marked No. 1, which was made 
about 50 years sgo, and which is still in excellent preservation, although 
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no yery great care seems to have been taken of it. The specimens 
marked No. 2 are those of mj making, which I need not saj admit of 
considerable improrement. It is only adapted for writing upon with 
Indian Ink. 

I also forward herewith paiicr made with fibres of the wild ^{arsh 
mallow, Ahelmctchut moschaba, marked No. 3; and with the inner bark 
of the Ceylon Sack tree, marked No. 4. 

Your’s, &c., 

"W. C. OmiAATja. 

Mr. Skeen stated that he thought No. 4 might make a 
paper very similar to that used for the purpose of proof en¬ 
gravings, its texture havnng a beautiful fine and glossy 
appearance. 

Mr. Justice Starke remarked, that it would be interesting 
in an historical as well as scientihe point of view, to trace the 
source from whence the Kandyans derived their knowledge of 
the manufacture; and wished to know if any one present 
could give some information on the subject. Tlic Secretary 
referred to a paper in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal of 1832, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Acting Besident 
at Nepaul, describing the manufacture of the Nepaulcse paper, 
which appears to be also made from the liber of plants, by the 
same process detailed by Mr. Ondaatje. The author of that 
paper was inclined to think also that the Chinese supplied the 
Ncpaulese with their knowledge of the manufacture, os appears 
from the following extract. “ I cannot learn by whom or when 
the valuable properties of the paper plant were discovered; 
but the Nepaulesc say that any of their books now existent, 
which is made of Palmira leaves, may be safely pronounced, 
on that account, to be 500 years old: whence we may perhaps 
infer that the paper manufacture was founded about that time. 
I conjecture that tlie art of paper making was got by the Cis- 
Himalayan Bhoteahs, vift Shassa from China. A paper of 
the very same sort being manufactured at Shassa; and most 
of the useful arts of these regions having flowed upon them, 
through Tibet, from China; and not from Hindfistan.” 
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It iawell known that the Chinese manufacture paper largely . 
from plants up to the present day, and on comparing some of 
it with that presented by Mr. Ondaatje, there is so close a 
resemblance, that Mr. Ondaatje’s suggestion as regards the 
eouices of the E^andyan paper manufacture, seems to have 
some foundation. 

The Members expressed themselves as being much interested 
in Mr. Ondaatje’s important contributions, which they hope<l 
would obtain that attention they appeared to deserve. 

J. Lampbet, M.B., 

Hon, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD 2l8T DECEMBER, 1853. 

A letter from Mr. Ondaatje was read. It was moved and 
agreed that the subject of his letter be referred to next 
General Meeting, and considering the expense Mr. Ondaatje 
must necessarily have incurred in collecting and preparing 
the several contributions he has made to the Society, the 
Committee recommend tliat the sum of £I0 be voted to him 
at the next General Meeting. 

A letter from Dr. Kelaort was read and laid on the table, 
stating, that he had been at great expense in publishing, and 
requesting that the Society would accept copies of his work 
in lieu of subscriptions due. It was then moved and agreed 
to, that two copies of his publication be received, in lieu 
of all past arrears of subscription due by him to the Society, 
and that a recommendation be made by the Committee at the 
next General Meeting, that he be made a Corresponding 
member of the Society. 

Dr. Willisford’s correspondence with reference to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, read. 

It appearing that the Reports were forwarded to him, the 
Secretary was requested to confer with him on the subject. 
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Dr. Misso, as a member of the Woods’ Committee, reports 
progress, and is authorized to take any specimens of woods 
he may select for advantageous arrangement 

Resolved .—That with a view to promote a more general 
interest in the objects of the Society, and encourage a taste 
for the study of Natural History, the Society’s Museum be 
open for public inspection during the Christmas holidays in 
every year, and at such other times and under such rules and 
regulations as the Committee shall from time to time deem fit. 

J. Lampret, M.B., 
Hong. Secretary. 


GENERAL MEETING, HELD IST FEBRUAllY, 1854. 

J. Armitage, Esq., in the Chair, 

The following books received since the last Meeting were 
laid on the Table. 

7 copies of Jury BeporU of the Great Exhibition. 

Journal of Natural History, Nos. 71 & 73. 

The Secretary read the proceedings of the last General 
Meeting, and afterwards the following 

Report 

The present meeting of the Asiatic Society is convened 
much earlier than was anticipated, in consequence of the un¬ 
expected removal of your Secretary to Kandy, and the de¬ 
parture of your Librarian on his return to England; thus 
leaving two important Offices of the Society vacant It will 
therefore be a matter for this meeting to determine what 
steps are to be taken to supply the place of these Office 
bearers. 

It will be satisfactory to know, that during the past year 
much important business has been transacted at the General, 
Committee, and Evening meetings of this Society, shewing a 
very satisfactory state of progress,—the proceedings of each 
mcering have been published firom time to time, so that out- 
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station members and those not able to attend, have been made 
aware of the Transactions of the Society, which now consti¬ 
tute two very respectable volumes for the year 1853, besides 
leaving much matter for publication in 1854. 

The funds also of the Society are in a very satisfactory 
state; at least when the out-standing subscriptions are col¬ 
lected there will be a large balance in favour of the Society, 
which it is hoped will go far towards raising a bmlding fund 
to enable the Society to provide more ample accommodation 
fur its rapidly increasing Library and Museum; also to 
afford accommodation fur the Society’s Meetings of much 
more suitable character tlian that which they now possess. 

In thus alluding to the Library, we caimot let pass the 
opportunity for expressing the great obligations that are due 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke, for the interest he took in 
the affairs of the Society generally, and particularly in this 
department, which was an object of his special core and 
attention. The arrangement and cataloguing of onr books, 
which hitherto were for the most ]>art in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition, and very much dispersed, iuul occupied liim during the 
last year that he held the office of Librarian; and the result 
of his labours is, that a uiunber of volumes have been collected 
from out-station members; the serials have been bound to¬ 
gether; and we now find that the Society is in possession of 
a large number of well arranged and catalogued valuable books. 
Previous to his departnre ho furnished the following Report 
os to the present state of the Library, which I shall now read. 

Report on the state of the Library. 

In pursuance of the recommendation submitted in the Re¬ 
port of the Gena-al Meetmg of the Society held on the 5th 
March last, a Catalogue of the Books 1ms been made out. 

This was done from all available sources of information 
respecting books presented to or purchased by the Society. 
It may therefore be regarded as a Catalogue of the books 
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whioli belong to the Society, and which should be in ita 
possession, rather than what actually is so; for, in consequence 
of the books remaining long unbound, and other causes, some 
of the volumes, or niimbers of periodicals, are still missing. 

The tmbound volumes were accordingly placed in the hands 
of the bookbinder to be bound up where complete, and where 
periodicals were defective, to have them put in cloth or other¬ 
wise, as circumstances appeared to require; and some estimate 
may be made of the then condition of the Library, when it is 
stated, that a dozen volumes or so reqxiired repair, by lettering 
and otherwise, as many have been put up in cloth, and 45 or 
more half-bound during the past year. 

In this way it is probable that defidencies will be more 
readily ascertained, than if the list of books had been made 
up from the shelves,—where the number of volumes does not 
yet perhaps much exceed 250, exclusive of Blue Books, 
Ghizettcs, and unbound numbers of periodicals,—and the 
wants found out only on inspection and inquiry. It may 
also be hoped that the liberality of members and others will 
not be wanting to place the Libraiy of your Sodety on a 
suitable and effident footing. 

In the formation of a Library Catalogue, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion and of practice; and for some time, 
a scientific arrangement of the books was considered the best. 
It is so, in so far as it collects together works of the samo 
dass, or which treat of the same subject; but, like scientific 
instruments, all scientific anungements require scientific skill 
for their proper use. This obviously renders such unsuitable 
for a public library; and accordingly, n common alphabetical 
arrangement is now generally preferred. 

In some libraries they have both sorts; as in the great 
Harvard Library, where besides an alphabetical there is a 
systematic catalogue, Ip which the books are distributed into 
general classes, each of which again has its subdivisions. 

In some other libraries in America, the systematic catalogue 
is in the nature of an index of the subjects; to effect which, the 
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books are analyzed, and the several subjects treated of ar¬ 
ranged utider their respective heads. Such an analysis is to 
a library what an index of contents is to a book: it is an 
aggregate index. 

This is an important step towards the better preservation 
and difiusion of knowledge; and, if judiciously executed, it is 
calculated materially to advance literature: it will lessen the 
labour and anxiety' at present unavoidable merely to find out 
where a particular subject is treated of, and prevent much of 
that waste of intellectual power now constantly going on 
from ignorance of what has been thought or done in the 
matter by others before us. 

In one instance in America, the design of the analysis is 
“ to make the catalc^e so frill, that no one sludl be obliged 
to ren^ve a book frrom the shelves in order to learn its con¬ 
tents or subjects.” See Report on Public Libraries in America, 
p. 64. It may be doubted, however, whether such a catalogue 
of a general library would not, by its bulk, lose its utility in 
its accuracy. The true principle, perhaps, is to adapt the 
index to the character and wants of the Society of whose 
library it is the catalogue; and, no doubt, the aggregation of 
all such would become a Universai. Catalooue, embracing 
the whole body of extant literature. See an interesting 
article on the formation of Library Catalogues by stereotype 
and separable titles, in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, held in August 
1850, p. 165. 

The plan of a stereotype catalogue here suggested, and the 
principle of analysis above indicated, might both he applied 
to the Library of ybur Society with advantage. 


In the pursuit of knowledge in Ceylon, there are difficulties 
not a few, particularly as r<^rds native literature. For after 
you have nmstered the characters, and are able, as you think, 
with your Clough to make your way through a native pas- 
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sage, comes difficulty the first—Where are the books? There 
is no Bibliopole! no ola store! And when you at length hear 
of an ola, you must employ some one to make a copy for you, 
and obtain the owner’s leave for its being transcribed. When 
you have got all this, you open your copy and find yourself, 
to your dismay, among unpunctuated lines, and words without 
capitals, like an antiquated Greek insoriptiou. And when 
you have at length deciphered some passages, you cannot tell 
what relationship they bear to the rest of the work, nor, per- 
hs^, what relationship the work itself bears to others, if any. 
There is no index of contents; and, but for Mr. Alwis’s valu¬ 
able labours, scarce any guide, no comprehensive Manual of 
the litcratiu'e. 

Some of these difficulties will, of course, not be fully met 
till there is a greater demand for native woi-ks. But oven 
now, if there is not employment or enterprizc enough for a 
bookseller and publisher here, nor for a professional book 
agent, your Society might meantime be the medium, by its 
Librarian, for ascertaining where olas for transcription arc to 
be found, and for employing trustworthy copyists to trausciibc. 
This would be a boon to many; and by the facilities thus 
afforded, tend in its operation to promote the cultivation of 
native literature. 

It would greatly facilitate the perusal of native works, and 
the study of the imtive litemture, if, in transcribing, the 
copyist would always separate woixls and sentences, as is now 
done in the Tamil, and occarionally in the Singhalese. This, 
however, requires caution and literary knowledge, the language 
allowing a union of words by elision of vowels and otherwise. 
But with all the members of your Society this should be kept 
in view, and a uniformity in this respect preserved in the 
Society’s Journal. 

To a beginner, the characters in the Singhalese language 
are sufficiently puzzling. Yet they are for the most pai’t 
remarkably simple and uniform in their structure. They may 
to a considerable extent be reduced to two elementary pailicles 
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Meeting of the Roynl Asiatic Societyi held this dajr, T hare the honor to 
eoDTey through you, to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the best thanks of the Society for this addition to their Library. 

I have, &C., 

D. Clabkb, 
Hony. Secy. 

The Secretary of lie 

Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

At the last Committee Meeting, a recommendation was 
' also m^e that two copies of Dr. Kelaart’s work on the Fauna 
of Ceylon be received in lieu of payment of past subscriptions 
due to the Sodety; it now remains with you to confirm this 
recommendation of the Committee with reference to' Dr. 
Kelaart 

During the past year also many interesting contributions 
have been forwarded to the Museum by Mr. Ondaa^'e, whose 
labours in bringing to bght many important natural products 
of his neighbourhood, cannot fail to elicit your high commen¬ 
dation ; it will also be a matter for your consideration at this 
meeting, to acquiesce in a proposition made at the last Com¬ 
mittee Meeting, to grant Mr. Ondaa^'e the sum of £10 to 
defray any incidental expenses that may arise during his 
researches; several of these products are now laid on the table, 
and those which have not been described at the last Evenii^ 
Meeting of the Society, will now be detailed. 

It will be satisfactory to learn that the reconunendation of 
the Committee to open the rooms of the Society for public 
inspection at stated periods, was first tried during the last 
Christmas holidays, when many visitors availed themselves of 
the privilege. 

' In conclusion, notwithstanding the great losses this Society 
has sustained from time to time by the departure from the 
Island of many of its most active members, a vicissitude to 
which it must at all times be subject, it is hoped that many 
will be found both able and willing to assist in forwarding 
the great objects of the Society, whether, as regards research 
into the ancient Literature, History, or Antiquities of Ceylon, 
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or with a more utilitarian and practical object in view,—the 
inTestigation of its varied natural products,—for all of which 
pursuits there is such ample room. 


Moved by Mr. Alwis. “ That the Report now read be 
adopted.” 

Seconded by the Rev. J. Kats, and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. Alwis and seconded by Dr. Lamprey. 

" That Government be applied to for information as to where 
the Illustrated Catalogue and Medals of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, sent out to the Colony, are to be permanently 
deposited.” 

Mr. Alwis was of opinion, in moving his proposition, that 
the Rooms of the Ceylon Asiatic Society would be the 
fittest place for depositing them; for besides having the means 
of preserving valuable books, the services the Society rendered 
to the Great Exhibition ought alone to entitle it to some 
consideration. 

The Rev. Mr. Ents thought that some official enquiry 
should be instituted to ascertain why the Society was neglected 
in the general distribution of the Jury Reports, Illustrated 
Catalogues, &c. of the Exhibition. 

It was then resolved that the Jury Reports sent by Mr. 
Capper to Dr. Willisford and transferred by the latter to the 
Society, should be distributed by the Society, according to 
the instructions contained in the correspondence laid on the 
table. 

The Reports to be distributed as under; 

To Dr. Willisford, 

„ R. E. Lewis, Esq., 

,, Clerihew, Esq., 

,, E. R. Power, Esq., 

,, J. D. Alwis, Esq., 

,, T. A. Pieris, Esq., 

„ J. Armitage, Esq., 

,, Messrs. Parlett O’Halloran & Co. 
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"The Secretary then proceeded to detail the various interesting 
contributions sent to the Society by Mr. Ondaatje of Badulla. 

1. Specimens of the stem, liber, and a drawing of the 
Fig tree from which the B^ndyan paper was manufactured, 
together with a specimen of the ashes of the JSrglhrinalTidica, 
with which the inner bark is boiled, and some of the prepared 
pulp made into the form of bricks, in which state it could be 
conveniently exported. 

2. ’ A quantity of Black Kesin, the produce of the Seme- 
carpus abovatum ; it belongs to the same family of plants as 
the trees producing the Japan and Indian black varnish. 
Also a specimen of varnish prepared with this resin and East 
Indian copal. 

3. Inspissated red juice, from the wild nutmeg, of a lami> 
nated and re^ous appearance, translucent at the edges of 
fracture, of an astringent styptic taste. Forms a variety of the 
substance known in Commerce under the name of Dragon’s 
Blood. 

Professor Lindley states, on the authority ofEndlicher, that 
a species of Mysistica of the PhiUipines “yields a crimson juice, 
which is collected from indsions in the trunk and used as a 
substitute for Dragon’s Blood.” 

4. A very fine sample of meal sago extracted from the 
Jaggery Palm. 

5. A quantity of the prepared bark of the ToddaUa aculata. 
“It i« used in SoutLem India as a remedy against r^ttent Fever. 

In the 4t)> Vol. of the Journal de Fharmacie, p. 298, Dr. Virey gives an 
account of it. My object in sending it to you is with a view to examine 
its active principle after extracting it from the bark. The family to 
which this plant belongs, as you know, is XsNTHOXTxacaB, and yields 
a crystalline principle, XanShopicriSe. By touching the inner bark with 
Kitric acid, you will find it to gjve a red colour. 

“Dr. O'Shaughnessy has given the following account, derived from 
French chemists, for preparing Xantkopierite. 

“Xanthopicnte is prepared by digesting the bark in alcohol, evaporat¬ 
ing the tincture to the consistence of an extract, acting on the extract 
vith water and ether in succession; the residue dissolved in boiling al¬ 
cohol gives crystallized Xanthopicrite on cooling and evaporation. It is 
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of ft greenish yellow colour, very bitter teste, deroid of »cid or alkaline 
properties, little soluble in water, but freely in alcohol, especially when 
heated. Nitric Acid gives it ft red colour.” 

6. A remarkably fine specimen of Sulphur ore, almost 
equal to Sicilian, obtained from Terrepha in Walapany: it 
is studded and permeated with crystals of pure Sulphur. 

“ The mode of exti-acting the sulphur is, I think, understood by the 
Eftndiftns, as I hear it was one of the Rajakarias or compulsory labours 
performed by the Kandians. I will take another opportunity of describing 
the Kandian process of obtaining Sulphur. I suppose it is by snblimation." 

7. Iron Alum, in small lumps weighing about two drachms 
and le«8, having the characteristic satin-like minute crystals, 
and almost pure. 

I found the Alnm at a place called Bolcadde near Badulla, on a loAy 
Gneiss rock which is shooting up from the centre of au extensive valley, 
the soil of which is clayey. The rock is about 300 feet above the level of 
the ground, and in a state of disintegration. A large surface of the rock 
presents a stratified appearance, and from the fissuivs I collected the Iron 
Alum, which occurs as on effloresenco on it. The people living near 
this rock say that it was struck by lightning, and since that timo the 
Alum has appeared on it.” 

On dissolving the native crystal, in water, filtering and 
recrystallizing it, a pure white Iron Alum was procured, 
having the same character of crystallization as the former, hot 
very deliquiecent; its constituents are Sulphate of Iroii and 
Sulphate of Alum. 


Lift of Minerals presented to the Asiatic Society, 
a. The Malabars call this mineral Gcrbasooclamane, and it is 
rubbed with lime juice and applied to the umbilicus to act 
as a parturifacient; it is also given internally. Found in 
Mahatellilla oya near Dickkapitteagama. 

This mineral resembles a gum resin more than a mineral. It is of a 
yellowish green colcur, and not very brittle; its edges are somewhat 
translucent, and the surfaces of fracture are smooth and shining. It is 
not soluble in water, and but slightly acted upon by sulphuric acid. 
CalcinaUon reduces it to a reddish btumt clay like substance, and it apjieaars 
to be a composition of Alumina Silica and Oxyde of Iron. 

TOL. II. 
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b. The Singhalese call it Gandagangalle. (Sulphur stone.) 
Found at-Bogodde near Ampitte. 

This substance h«s externally the oolour of Sulphur, dispersed 
through a deep and beautiful shado of green; it is very soft and when 
moistened is saponaceous to the feel, at the same time leaving a green 
colour in solution on the finger. Strong sulphuric acid dissolved it, at the 
same time malring it a very light shade of yellow; before the blowpipe 
it became ablackbard mass, and gave off no fumes of Sulphur whatever. 

c. Found at Hewalgolla near Gallaboddaallata Yhaliwa. 

Besembles mtirble, and is almost of as fine a grain, but not so purely 

white: it is Dolomite. 

d. The Singhaleae call this Yoda atte’ (Giant’s bones). 
According to their tradition it is the bones of two giants who 
fought and perished at the place where this mineral is found! 

It is Limestone &om deposition; it does somewhat reSemble a decayed 
bone externally, but a slight examination determines its real origin. <' 

e. Magnetio Iron ore. 

Found at Tatte Eohila and Arrapasse on the road to 
Katragam. 

A very fine sample of Magnetic Iron ore. 

f. The Singhalese call it Nilgarrunda gal; rubbed with 
turmeric a red colour is produced ; it is used as an antidote 
agmnst snake bite. Found at Garrandegalle near Wolapane. 

A variety of tourmaline, but not of a very compact structure. 

g. Found at Dickkapitteogodde. 

Are large crystals of black opaque tourmaline. 

b. Found at Mabatellagodde near Dickkapittea. 

la a variety of mica slate. 

i §•/ Found at Arrapasse, on the road to Eatragam. 

Varieties of Homblendic rock, one is of a green shade, and when 
treated with strong sulphuric acid, it gave off strong fumes of Chlorine. 


The Secretary presented to the Society a specimen of 
Pyrites which he procured at the last Horticultural Show, 
from the Modliar of the Sina Korle, frum whose district it was 
brought; on examination of the specimen it was found to be 
auriferous, though in a rery small degree. 
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The Secretary then read a paper on the Coffee Blight, the 
Cotton Aphis, and some new varieties of Lac lately procured 
in Ceylon. The paper was ordered to be printed. 


On the Coffee Blight, the Cotton Aphis, and some neto species 

of Lac. By J. Lampkey, M.B., Hony. Secretary to the 

Ceylon Branch, B. A. S. 

I had the greater portion of this paper prepared for publi¬ 
cation some months past, but waited for the result of an 
experiment I had entrusted to a friend to make on his estate 
before committing it to type, as the most important portion 
of the information I wished to convey would not have been 
forthcoming till the result of that experiment was known. 
In the meantime, however, another person has made the ex¬ 
periment I suggested to my friend some months back, and, 
according to the statement lately published in the local prints, 
with the best possible result; I am now, therefore, on this testi¬ 
mony, able to complete that portion of the paper I was formerly 
in doubt about, and lose no further time in laying before the 
Society the account of my examination into the structure and 
habits of the insect causing the Coffee Blight, together with 
the fortunate discovery of a remedy for it I accidentally made 
in December 1852. I shall also take the opportunity of 
making a few remarks upon some allied species of insects, 
which are equally interesting to the Ceylon Planter; such 
as the White Bug, the Aphis of the Cotton plant, and some 
varieties of Lac lately procured in Ceylon, all which are insects 
belonging to the same class of Animals, and are perhaps, with¬ 
out exception, the most interesting of the whole Animal Eiing- 
dom, whether viewed in a piirely scientific light, as beings 
which reveal the phenomena of life and the mysteries of 
instinct under the most ringidar aspects, or as exhibiting the 
fecundity, power, and resources of nature; or considered in a 
practical and utilitarian point of view, as beings capable of 
performing so much good or evil. 
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I shall first endeavour to describe the Scale insect or Coc¬ 
cus of the Coffee tree, or as it is more commonly called, the 
Coffee Bug, a creature so small and uungmficant when ex¬ 
amined individually as scajccdy to deserve notice, but yet 
capable of originating most disastrons consequences, when 
once it has established itself on an Bstate; and in short, there 
is no viffltation to wluch the Coffee Planter is exposed, more 
dread^, on accoimt of the diminished crops which ensue, the 
injary it does to the Plantaticm, and the uncertainty of its 
disappearance ; hence the study of the structure and habits 
of this insect, which is capable of causing so mnch disap¬ 
pointment and even min, cannot fail to be a matter of the 
deepest importance to the Coffee Planter. 

If we take up the leaf of a plant thickly covered witlj the 
Bag, we find in the first place that it is of a velvet like black 
colour, instead of the healthy ^Kilished green; and if we thrust 
our hand into the CofiTce bush, we find it covered with a black 
slimy substance; hence the dark appearance of a Coffee Estate 
when suffering from the Blight, and the little diflSculty there 
is in recognising it from a distance. 

If we examine tius leaf minutely, we find that its black 
colour is due to a vegetable mould, and that the leaf-stalk 
and the stem are thickly studded wdth little lumps or eminences 
of a brown colour, varying in size from that of a grain of 
wheat to an almost microscopic object, quite hard to the feel 
and strongly adherent; when we detach one of the largest 
we find, that in doing so a quantity of impalpable dust appears 
to be let loose, and nothing but a hollow shell remains, but 
when a quantity of this dust is examined tmder the microscope, 
each particle of it is found to be a little ovum or egg, as seen 
in^^. 1. a., or an exceedingly small and undeveloped living 
insect, as seen at b, or some of the raptured egg sheUs from 
out of which the latter escaped. Again, if we examine one 
of the smaller spots on the leaf, we find that externally it 
bears some resemblance to the large one originally detached, 
though longer and flatter in proportion, and having its outer 
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FigTl. 



surface divided into partitional scales; there is no appearance 
of legs, or feet, or antenuse, or anything to denote a living 
insect, but after closely watching the object a little, it is seen 
to put out feet and change its position, and appear an active 
living animal. 

Some are found to differ from others in external form, as 
seen at c. d.; the fonner appears to be the male and the 
latter the female- ’’ •• 

The female after leading a locomotive existence for a short 
time, at length, when she hnds a suitable place, becomes 
fixed and adheres to the leaf or stem from which it afterwards 
derives its sustenance; being already pregnant, the countless 
e^s within its body enlarge by deriving their sustenance 
from their parent, and becoming hatched inmde its body, 
consume all its internal structure, till at length, the parent 
becomes nothing but a hoUow shield or house in which its 
progeny reside till sufiSciently mature to go forth on their 
own account, which they do by merely walking out from 
under the edge of the scale; it now happens that a sudden 
change of temperature, or the accidental rubbing of one leaf 
or stem against another during a strong breeze, detaches a 
matured scale from the leaf, at the same time carrying the 
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dust-like ots to a distant plant, upon which they propagate 
their species, and are again destined to spread themselves in a 
similar manner. But by £atr the most constant mode of dis¬ 
persing themselves is afforded by the close proximity of one 
Coffee plant to another; and althotigh they may not be so 
closely planted as to totich each other, the presence of weeds 
upon the Estate mnst afford them an equally easy transit. 
And when H is known. &om die calculations of Reaumer, 
a Naturalist who devoted a good deal of time to snch pur¬ 
suits, that one Aphis, a creature about one-sxth of the size 
of the Bug, maj be the progenitor of several millions of 
descendants in an incredibly short space of time, the rapid 
propagation of this pest may be satisfactorily accounted for. 

It is daring the period that the insect is in a locomotive 
state and for a short time after, whilst the ova are being 
matured, that the injury is done to the tree« Being provided 
with a sucking apparatus called hostellum by naturalists, and 
probably furnished with a secretion firom its body, it pierces 
the cutis of the leaf, irritates the surface of the plant, and 
causes it to furnish a juice upon which it feeds; it is this irri¬ 
tation, coupled with the closing of the breathing pores of the 
leaf, whereby respiration is prevented, that causes so much 
injury to the plant, which literally becomes suffocated and 
exhausted, and all its functions impaired. 

To give an idea of the ravages of this pest were almost 
needless; its mysterious commencement and disappearance, 
its attacking a particular part of an Estate and leaving the 
rest nntonched, the various efforts that have been made to 
destroy it, the pertinacity with which it withstands them all, 
and the gradual manner in which it spontaneously disappears 
when left alone, are all familiar to every one conversant with 
Coffee planting; but with the knowledge of the structure and 
habits of the insect just detmled, it need no longer be a matter 
of wonder and surprise how an Estate becomes so rapidly or 
so mysteriously attacked, or why the remedies hitherto pro¬ 
posed shoald have proved inefficient; though it may still 
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afford extremely interesting matter for research to determine 
what natural agencies promote its disappearance and protect 
those Estates upon which it has not as yet made its appearance. 

The subject of a remedy capable of counteracting the rava¬ 
ges of this pest of the Coffee Planters has already received 
much of their attention, but the plans hitherto proposed have 
either been impracticable, too expensive, too tedious, or alto¬ 
gether futile when applied. In 1848, the subject appeared of 
so much importance to Ceylon, that a correspondence with 
reference to it was entered into between the Home and Co¬ 
lonial Gk>vemment, when Professor Lindley the eminent 
Botanist was consulted, and gave as his opinion that hot 
water, if applied directly to the Bug, would prove efhcacioua. 
All the correspondence on the subject will be found in the 
Government Gazette of the period alluded to. Since then, 
though tlic remedy proposed by this eminent individual was 
quite futile and impracticable, the subject does not appear to 
have had any further consideration given to it, with the ex¬ 
ception of some casual suggestions made in the local prints, 
though the Blight has continued to make the same ravages 
as before. 

My attention was accidentally drawn to this subject in 
December 1852. While examining the leaf of a jungle plant 
growing within a few miles of Colombo, I was struck by 
observing a large Bed Ant on its under side putting himself 
into an extraordinary position, evidently annoyed at the in¬ 
trusion, and endeavouring to shew fight, and on looking closer 
I saw the cause of lus excitement to bo a scale insect which 
he guarded most resolutely, at the same time making a sharp 
clicking noise by stricking the leaf with its tail, and putting 
himself into most grotesque attitudes. The thought immedi¬ 
ately struck me that he had some very interested motives for 
thus guarding the scale insect, and in all probability he cither 
fed upon it, and only wanted the opportunity of tearing it from 
off the leaf, which his large expanded jaws appeared well 
capable of doing, or perhaps he fed upon the young as they 
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escaped from beneath the scale, or perhaps it supplied him 
with some nectar-like secretion. 

To solve this question, I examined a Red Ant’s nest, but 
found no satiafisetory result, as the Microscope revealed no 
dgecta membra of scale insects. I next caught a few Ants 
on their way up and down the branches of the tree, but found 
no scale insects in their mouths; in this I was disappointed, 
but tried another means of solving the problem. I brought 
home a quantity of the Ants and their nest, and placed them 
on an Oleander tree in a compound in the Fort, but after a 
time I found that the Ants had disappeared, and the Bug was 
as numerous as ever; the reason of this I inferred from the 
fact that the Oleander afforded bad leaves for their protection, 
nor were there any more suitable trees in the same compound. 
Since the period of this expenment, 1 had been so much 
occupied with other pursuits and much engaged in active 
Military dnties, that 1 was not able to give the subject any 
further attention, till about May last year, when I wrote to 
Captain IVilldnson of New Market Estate, stating my opinion 
of the efficiency of the Red Ant in removing Bug, and recom¬ 
mending iiim to moke the experiment, at the same time I 
offered to send him a quantity of the Ants; unfortunately 
other matters were occupying his attention at the time, so 
that he was not able to attend to my note ; however he men¬ 
tioned the subject of it to several Coffee Planters in his 
neighbourhood, and others who were staying at his house at 
the time, who freely discussed the feasibility of the expe¬ 
riment 

Since then my attention has not been again drawn to the 
subject, though I had looked forward to further investigations 
at a future time, till a few days ago, when I read a statement 
from Mr. Young, which was published in the local Prints, 
setting forth that he had discovered an effecttial remedy for 
the Bug, which he proposed keeping secret till he should 
receive sufficient compensation from the Coffee Planters; 
but in a few days after, I read the disclosure of the secret 
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which he published, and was very much astonished to find that 
the remedy he set forth was the application of the Red 
Ant in the manner I had suggested to Captain Wilkinson 
some months previous.* 


* Captain Wilkinson kindly afforded his testimony to this assertion by 
publishing the following letter in a local Journal at the time so much 
discussion was about. 

“ To the Editors (^f the Colombo Observer. 

Few-market Estate, Piudcaoa, Jaxuary 29tA, 1354. 

Sm,—With reference to a letter concerning “ the Bug" which lately 
appeared in your paper, I should feel obliged by your giriug publicity 
to the fact, that as far back as May or June last, Doctor Lamprey wrote 
to me offering to send some nests of Red Ants to my Estate, at the same 
time expressing his firm conviction that he had made a discovery by 
which he could effectually destroy the Bug upon Coffee Estates. 

I have, &c., 

N. A. Wnjtwsoj*, 

Late Capt. 15(A Regt.” 


Since this paper was read before the Society, a letter has appeared in 
the Ceylon Times of the Sd February, 1854, from Mr. Simon Keir; 
statmg that so far back as 1851, the Red Ant was used to remove the 
Bug from a Coffee Estate, so that the priority of discovery contended for 
clearly belongs to another party. 

“In January 1851, I observed the Bug disappearing very rapidly from 
an Elstate under my charge on the Hunasgiria range, which had been 
overrun with it. On examining the bushes we discovered at once that 
the Bug was being devoured by a large Red Ant, which cleared the 
whole away in a very short time. I naturally thought that a cure for 
the Bug had at lost been discovered, and took great pains in removing 
some of their nests to another Estate in the same district, a considerable 
portion of which was also covered witii Bug; this Estate is about 1,000 
feet higher than the one on which I first found the Red Ants, with a 
climate of coarse much damper and colder,—^which no doubt accounts 
for my inability to see anything of the Ants but their nests the second 
or third day after removal to the higher Estate. But most planters of 
experience, I think, will admit, that if these Ants could be regularly 
established on our Coffee Estates, it would be a much greater calamity 
than the Bug itself. 
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• An objection to the use of the Red Ant, however effica¬ 
cious, has been raised on account of the well known aversion 
the Coolies have to go near where they are to be found in 
abundance; but this might be obviated by clothing the Coolies 
in a light cotton dress and providing them with common leather 
gloves which would eflFectually keep the ants firom biting their 
alfin, for it must be borne in mind that they do not sting but 
bite. Atall events Red Ants ought to be more welcome visitors 
to an Estate than the Coffee Bug; for however numerous the 
former may be, they do not interfere with fruition or any other 
function of the plant Again, they might be destroyed in a 
wholesale manner by taking their nests and burning them. 
Again there are other ways of obviating this objection which 
appear to be commonly practised by the Singhalese whenever 
Red Ants become troublesome; the first method is as follows. 
They collect a quantity of large Black Ants, called ambdere 
in Singhalese, they are about the size of the Red Ants 
called dimia in Singhalese, but are shorter and tliicker, they 
arc perfectly harmless and build also in trees, and ore different 
from the large Black Ants which are to be found running in 
lines across a road or pathway, whose bite is even more 
painful than that of the Red Ant, and having placed a few 
of their nests in a tree frequented by the Red Ant, the latter 
are most expeditiously dispersed. 

Another mode is commonly practised by which the Red Ants 
-c..'"- ■-—-- 

From die Plantation first allnded to, they disappeared as soon os they 
bad finished the Bug, or to all appearance had done so; but we had 
hardly lost sight of the Ants, when I regret to say the Bug came back 
again; it seems, however, now to be leaving the Coffee districts of its own 
accord, and I hope it will not be long before we can reckon it ‘ amongst 
the things that were.’ 

Yonr’s truly, 

S»oif Kna.” 

“P. S. I ought to have mentioned that the elevation of the Fstate 
where I found the large “ Red Ants " is about 2000 feet, and that of the 
EsUte to which I removed them 3000, or 3,500 feet above the sea." 
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are effectually destroyed en masse. If the carcase of a small 
animal, such as a bird, a rat, or if their skin or entrails be laid 
on a tree or underneath it where the Red Ant abounds, it will 
soon be covered by them in considerable quantity, as they are 
very partial to animal food, when they can be destroyed by 
pouring hot water over them. 

There, are also several other insects which appear to be 
equally destructive to the Bug, though perhaps none of them 
could be so easily applied as the Red Ant, vi 2 . there is a 
beautiful variety of the Coccinella, called the gold fly, to be 
met with in great abundance on the low bushes about Co¬ 
lombo, also a larger variety of the same insect, of a beautiful 
green colour spotted with black, which is cquaDy destructive 
to Aphides; and I have the opportunity of laying before you 
a Lady-bird I caught flying in my verandah yesterday morn¬ 
ing, which appears to be identical in size, form, and coloxir 
with the same insect which is so highly respected by the Hop 
growers of England for the benefit it confers upon the Hop 
gardens. 

There is another variety of Coccinella more active and more 
industrious in his habits than the others, which I have recently 
observed to be very abundant in the Hill country. It is a 
very small insect, about one-third of the size of the common 
Lady bird; its colour is black with a white margin extending 
around the outer edges of the elytra. 

The application of any solution to destroy the Coffee Bug, 
must, I fear, judging from the structure of the insect, be al¬ 
together futile, unless they be of such a strongly corrosive 
nature as to prove destructive to the tree as welL 

There is one remedy, however, of this class which appears 
to be less objectionable than the others, and that is the appli¬ 
cation of some of the essential oils. I mention it on the 
authority of Davis, who states that the Chinese use an essen¬ 
tial dl to destroy a Bug which affects the Tea plant. 

The best preventative to the occuiTcncc of the Bug, 
judging from the analogy which the Animal Jvingdom affords. 
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is to keep the plants in a healthy vigorous condition by proper 
manuring, proper tilling of the soil, and proper pruning. It 
should be borne in mind also, that it is not the Coifee plant 
which alone gives sustenance to the Bug; it will be found on 
mostly all plants of the jungle, and especially those of a suc¬ 
culent nature, which should be carefully removed from the 
vimnity of a Plantation. ^ 

Tlie White Bug. 

There is a Coccus possessing similar characteristics with the 
last described, but having gigantic proportions in comparison 
with it; it may be named the White Bug from its colour. 
I found the first example I have seen upon a Bullock's 
heart tree f Amuma reticulata) growing in a garden not far 
from the Fort, and though there were but few of them to be 
found on the tree, they have had the effect of retarding its 
growth in a remarkable manner, and causing it to produce 
very abortive fruit Its outer surface is rather square shaped, 
and instead of being smooth, like the last, it is ridged and 
groved in a perpendicular directionon detaching one from 
the branch, the same dust-like substance was scattered about, 
which on examination proved to be the ova of the insect It 
is a fortunate circumstance that this insect is not so univer¬ 
sally found as the former, as it appears to be much more in¬ 
jurious to vegetation than the Coffee Bug. 

Cotton Aphis. 

The next insect I have to describe is the Cotton Aphis, 
which appears to be altogether a different variety from the 
other members of the same family, and not altogether confined 
to the Cotton plant. 

I found an example on a Cotton plant growing in a very 
confined locality and in an extremely rich soilj the accom¬ 
panying engraving will explain the difference of appearance 
between this and the last two insects. They are easily re¬ 
cognised on the plant by the white wool like substance with 
which they are covered, and on removing this, they are to 
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be seen moving about and in all »zea, from an almost invisible 
object to a size about the one-sixteenth part of an inch in 
length, this wool-like substance marked b. Jig. 2. seems to be 
a vegetable mould, and is one of those wonderful provisions 
of nature serving as a means of protecting the insect from 
the various enemies to which it is exposed. 

On opening an impregnated female and examining the 
inside of its body, ova in large quantities are to be seen as at 
a. Jig. 2. The form of the male c. Jig. 2 appears to differ 
considerably from the female d. and seems to be deficient 
in wings. 

I found a number of small Black Ants on the tree on which 
I procured the Aphis, but soon ascertained that they fed upon 
a nectar produced by the Aphides. •! have no doubt that 
if this insect proves a serious obstacle to the Cotton Planter, 
the large Red Ant would again prove a useful extermin¬ 
ator. 

Lac. 

In the proceedings of the last Evening Meeting of the 
Society, a sample of Lac from the Badulla District, contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Ondaatje, was noticed; from that sample I have 
succeeded in obtaining its two valuable products by a simple 
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chemical proceas, namely dissolving the crude Lac in an 
alkaline solution, separating the impurities by filtration, and 
afterwards precipitating the Shellac with an acid, and then 
evaporating the solution Bb as to obtain the dye. I have thus 
succeeded in obtuning Shellac and Lac dye; the former, a 
sample of whidi I now lay before the Society, though of a 
dark colour is not infKkn, to the Siellac iJi oanmerce; and 
the latter, thoo^ inferior to oanntne, the product of the 
Cochineal insect, might he made a useful purple dye. 

I have also received a sample of Lac from the Chilaw 
district, differing from the former in many particulars, and I 
conceive it to be a '* ne w species.” It is almost transparent, in 
single rounded and isolated cells, and yields a light coloured 
Shellac, but no dye; which, however, may be owing to the 
escape of the ova. 

I have also procured a specimen differii^ from the two 
former ones, which I procured at the Horticultural Exhibition 
held the other day at Colombo; it is not so rounded in out¬ 
ward form, though existing in separate cells, and it contains 
a yellowish mass of a rich orange colour, which is not affected 
by Sulphuric acid, and which might be prepared in a manner 
similar to the purple dye. On examining this yellowish mass 
under the microscope, it appeared to consist exclusively of ova, 
and we now have the opportunity of seeing “ the first appear¬ 
ance of the young Lacs in public.” You observe a number 
of very minute creeping insects which appear all over the 
stick, bearing a dose resemblance to the Cochineal insect in 
their outward form: thus shevring that it would not be a 
difficult matter to propagate the species; the tree upon which 
they are found grows freely in the Siim Korle, it is called 
Kapitia by the Singhalese. 

I have observed on the same branch on which I found this 
Lac, a number of minute spots of a stellate character, having 
six rays; this appears to be the commencement of the cell of 
the future insect. 

I also observed a quantity of indurated black substance 
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similar to the Kaddepas sent to me for examination by Mr. 
Ondaatje, which appears to be the result of the destruction 
of the Lac insect by some Ichneumon dy. 

There are several other varieties of this class of insects to 
be found in Ceylon, some of which are as conspicuous for 
their extreme beauty, as others are for their strange forms; 
but I shall now conclude, hoping that on another occasion I 
may have the opportunity of describing a few more of this 
very interesting class of animals. 


After tills paper was read, much discussion ensued, Mr. 
De Alwis stated that it was well known to the Singhalese 
generally that the Red Ant was a good destroyer of the Bug, 
and was constantly employed by them for that purpose; he 
also stated in corroboration, that as far back as 1848, he had 
a delicate plant in his garden which was much injured by 
Caterpillars, and tried various modes of getting rid of them 
by ashes, washing, &c., but all to no purpose; at length a 
Singhalese mau counselled him to put a few nests of Red 
Ants in the tree, which he did, and they soon destroyed the 
Caterpillars. 

The Chairman (Iilr. Armitage) mentioned that while 
giving to Dr. lamprey all credit due to the priority of dis¬ 
covery as to the mode of destruction of the Bug by the Red 
Ant, he thought that Mr. Young was also entitled to the 
merit of originality. It often liappencd that when an import¬ 
ant discovery was made, other minds were on the same track, 
and were thus entitled to high credit, though the chief credit 
devolved on the one who was first in the path. 

Consequent on Mr. Young’s advertisement, he, Mr. A. 
himself had been making some experiments with a view to 
the destruction of the Bug, on an orange tree in his garden, 
and was about to apply some Coal Tar to the stem of the tree, 
when he was told by his Appoo that it was unnecessary, as 
the Red Ants were already destroying the Bug; he was 
accordingly watching the process when publicity was given 
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to the plan of Dr. Lamprey and Mr. Young. Mr. Armitoge 
concluded by expressing a wish that Dr. Lamprey’s paper 
would be published, as it might be the means of stimulating 
further investigation into most important subjects. 


Proposed by Mr. Dawson and seconded by Mr. Alwls, that 
Mr. "Justice Starke be made an Honorary Member of the 
Soddy. 

Resolution .—“ That asamark of the high respect entertuned 
by the members of this Society towards the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Starke, who has recently retiumed to England, he 
be elecWd an Honorary Member of this Society; that the 
Journals of this Society be regularly sent to him gratis, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to write to Mr. Starke expressing 
the feeling of the Society, and forwarding to him a copy of 
this resolution.” Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. Dawson, and seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Kata. 

“ Tlwt during the absence of Dr. Lamprey in Kandy, Mr. 
Alwis be requested to act as Assistant Secretary.” 

J. Lampeet, m. b. 

Hony. Secretary. 




COHMITTKE HEETINO, HELD JUNE 3d, 1854. 

Present. —J. B. hlisso. Esq., in the chair; Messrs. R. 
Dawson, W. Skeen, M. Coomarasamy, L. De Zoyza, and the 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Dawson laid before the Meeting the accounts of the 
Society, and requested to be relieved of the trust reposed in 
him as Treasurer, he being about to quit the Island, 
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Moved by Mr. De 2ioyza, and seconded by the Assistant 
Secretary. 

“ That the thanks of this Society be presented to Mr. 
Dawson for his kind and valuable services as tlicir Treasurer.” 

Moved by Mr. Dawson, and seconded by Mr. Coomartuiamy. 

" That Mr. Skeen be requested to act as the Treasurer of 
this Society.” 

Mr, Skeen having intimated his willingness to undertake 
the duties of Treasurer, the accounts, papers, &c., were 
handed over to him by Mr. Dawson. 

Read the following correspondence: 

Colonial Serretary's Office, 

Colombo, 13rt February, 1854. 

I am directed by His Excellency the Goremor to transmit to you 
a copy of the Official Catalogue, the Jury Reports, the Reports of the 
Commissioners, and a case containing the Prize Medals of the Exhibition 
of 1851, the same having been presented to the Island of Ceylon by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 

His Excellency sends the work to the Asiatic Society as the most 
public body connected with literature in the Colony. 

I have &o., 

P. W. BBATnaooKE. 

The Seerttary of the 

Ceylon Branch Royal AtiaHc Society. 


Ceylon Branch Royal AtiaRe Society, 

Colombo, I4tth February, 1854. 

Su, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, 
eommunioating His ExceUency the Governor’s decision to transmit to 
the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society the Jury Reports, the 
Prize Medals of the Exhibition of 1851, Ac. I have the honor to request 
you will direct that the same may be sent to me, and to state for the in¬ 
formation of His Excellency the Governor that they will be open for 
public inspection at the Society’s Rooms, from 11 a. «. till 3 p, m. on 

TOIe. ir. 
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week deye.—mey perhaps also state here that it would be desirable that 
a public notification to the effect that the above Reports &C., ore open for 
public inspection should be published in the GoTemment Gazette. 

I have, &c. 

' — ■ James Alwis, 

• Attt. See;/. 

The Hoa'bU . 

The Colotaal Seeretiny. 


Resoked .—That the Secretary be authorized to have covers 
made for the Books forwarded by Government; and that 
they be kept at the Society’s Rooms for public inspection 
firom 11 A. M. to 3 p. H. on week days. 

Resolved .—That the proceedings of this Meeting be pub¬ 
lished for general information. 

The Secretary laid on the table the following books received 
since the last meeting. 

S Nos. of the Annals and hfagazinc of Natural History. 

2 Nos. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 

Copy of the Report of the Goremment Central Musseum. 


James Ai-wis, 
Asst. Secy. 


MEETiyO HELD AUGUST 17tH, 1854. 

Present —Messrs. C. P. Layard, J. B. Misso, W. Skeen, 
L. De 7iOjz&, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting, as the principal 
object for which it had been convened, a letter from Govern¬ 
ment dated the 7th August, 1854; enclosing copy of a Des¬ 
patch received from the Secretary of State with reference to 
the Paris Universal Bxhibition of 1855. Also, a portion of 
the third part of the Society’s Journal for 1853-4 in course of 
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publication; and the following works received since the last 
General Meeting, viz:— 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. ccxix. 

2 Nos. of the Journal of tbo Indian Archipelago. 

2 Nos. of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

The Secretary also laid on the table for the use of the 
rnembers, a number of copies of the Despatch of the Secretary 
of State with reference to the Exhibition of 1855. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, 7th August, 18d4. 

Sut, 

I am directed to transmit to 'you the enclosed copj of a Despatch 
received fVom the Secretary of State, on the subject of the Universal 
Exhibition of Agricultural and hlanufacturing Products to be held at 
Paris on the Istof May 1855,and to request that you will be good enough 
to take measures for the formation of a Committee for furthering the 
objects therein contemplated, reporting to me, for the informadou of His 
Excellency the Governor, the names of the Gentlemen who may be 
selected as Members of the Committee, and any oUicr steps which may 
be taken by you in the matter. 

I have, &c., 

P. W. BsaTDBOOKE. 

The Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society. 


Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 

Colombo, 23n(f September, 1854. 
SlB, 

With reference to your letter of the 7th August last, requesting 
that measures might be taken for tlio formation of a Committee for fur¬ 
thering the objects of the Universal Exhibition to be held at Fai'is on the 
1st of hlay 1855, I have the honor to state, that in consequence of the 
removal by death and other causes, of several members of this Society, 
it has not been practicable to form a Committee such as you desire; but 
I am directed to state that this Society will have much pleasure in afibrd- 
ing all the assistance in its power towards the carrying out of the object 
contemplated in the Despatch of the Secretary of State, of which you have 
forwarded to me a copy. 

I have &c., 

JAMBS Anwis, 

Asst. Secy. 

The Hon'bU 

The Colonial Secretary. 


ovi. , Temfh of Chittrewyladtr Cotcilk. 


;^ Pl«n of Ao TempU of Chittreweylader CovnUe, in the District 
■ Mulletivoe or Ae Warmy. Commvmicated by C. S. 

Yakdebstraatbh, Esq. 

'v 1. Sandana Mand^m; t^e firont room of the Temple 
where the band and principal ^en araemble in times of 
feetivaL , 


2. Mahsmandapam; here the Brahmins ordinajrj 
priests remain during the ceremonj. 

3. ’Artha Mandapam; the place for performing oblations 

before the Idol in room Ko. 4, hj the High Priest and his 
attendants. . k 

4. Eetpakraham: the room where the Idol Chittrewey¬ 
lader is placed: being considered most holy it is accessible 
only to the High Priest. 

5. Yt^^asaale; the place for burnt offerings. 

' 6.' hfandapam ; the hall where the Idol is placed^ previous 
to its being carried on in procession. 

7. Kabeda; the store room. 

8. Madapally; the kitchen. 

9. Temple of Tanday Soorer. This deity is sentinel to 
Chittreweylader. 

10. Temple of Pulliar, the elder brother of Chittreweylader. 








RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


[3fem.—^The Asiatio Socj(^ of Ceylon was institnted 7th Fehruary 
184d; and by the unanimous -vote of a Special General Meeting of 
the ^yal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February 1846, it was 
declared a Branch of that Society, under the designation of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society.] 

1. The design of the Society is to institute and promote enquiries into 
the Histwy, Religion, Literature, Arts and Social Condition of the present 
and former inhabitants of this Island, with Its Geology and Mineralogy, 
its Climate and Meteorology, its Botany and Zoology. 

2. The Society shall consist of resident or ordinary, honorary and 
corresponding Members; all elected by ballot at some General Meeting 
of the Society. 

5. Members residing in any part of Ceylon are considered resident. 

4. Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in an eminent 
and distinguished manner, are eligible as honorary hicmbers. 

6. Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, upon special 

grounds, and with the recommendation of the Committee, be elected 
corresponding members. » ■ 

6. Honorary and corresponding members shall not be subject to any 
fee on entrance, or any annual contribution, and are to be admitted to 
the meetings of the Society and to the privilege of the Library, but ore 
not to vote at meetings, or be elected to any of its otEcos, or take any 
part in its private business. 

7. Every ordinary Member of the Society shall pay on admission a 
fee of half a guinea, and an annual subscription of one guinea. 

8. The Office-bearers of the Society shall be, a President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Trefwnrer and Secretary, with a Librarian, Curator of the Museum, 
and Conservator of the Meteorological and other scientific instruments of 
the* Society;—all appointed from time to time by open vote at. some 
General Meeting of the Society; and their functions shall be os follows:— 

[1.] The President, and in his absence the Vice-President, shall take 
the Chair at all meetings of the Society and of the Committee, 
maintain order, collect the votes, and cause the laws of the Society 
to be observed and enforced. 
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Rules and Regulations. 

[2.] Tlie TreMurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all monie* on 
of the Society, keep an account thereof with the voucher*, 

Md submit a statement of the peenniary afito* of the Society U> 
the Anniversary Meeting, and at other time* as may be required. 

[S.] The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend, all 
meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record their 
procee^ngs} he shall also edit the Journal, and exercise a general 
superintendence under the authority of the Committee, 

[4-] The Librarian, Curator of the Museum, and Conservator of the 
scientific instruments belonging to the Society, will take charge 
of the books and other article* committed to them respectively, 
keep a correct list thereof, and generally conform in their manage¬ 
ment to the Kules of fte Society in that behalf, or in the absence 
of such, to the directions of the Committee; having respect at ell 
♦ima* to the safety and proper condition of the articles, and to the 
interests of the Somety in their increase and improvement: The 
Curator of the Museum, in particular, taking care to superintend 
the reception of all articles in that Department, transmitted to the . 
Society, and have the same speedily submitted to examination and 
reported on, and suitably arranged. 

9. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee of 
five Members in addition to OflSce-bearers, elected in like manner; but 
subject always to the Rules and Regulations passed at General Meetings; 
three to be a quorum. 

10. Any person desirous of becoming a Member of the Society, must 
be proposed and seconded by .Members personally, or by letter under 
the of such Members, at some General Meeting of the Society, and 
be elected by ballot at the next General Meeting; none to be considered 
as elected, unless he has in his favour two-third* of the votes given. 

11. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held Quarterly, namely 
on the 7th day of February or first lawful day thereafter, and in the first 
week of the months of May, August and November, and at such other 
times as may be determined by the Committee: due notice of the MeeUng, 
and of any intended motion which does not come through the Committee, 
except the nomination of new members, being always first given by the 
Secretary. 

12. All papers and other communications to the Society shall be read 
and submitted at a General Meeting by some Member of the Society, 
except in the case of communications iVom individuals not Members; when, 
if the meeting think fit, the same may be read by the author. 
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13. All Papers and other communications to the Society read or 
submitted at any General Meeting, shall be open to free discussion; and 
no paper read shall be printed in the Transactions of the Society ( unless 
by a special vote it be otherwise determined), until the meeting next aiVer 
that on which it was read, when it shall be decided on the report of a 
Committee or by distinct vote, whether it shsdl be printed in the Journal 
of the Society, or be kept among its records, or returned to the autlu>r: 
the vote to be by ballot. 

14. The course of business at General Meetings shall be as follows:— 

(1.) The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read by the Secretary, 

and signed by the Chairman. 

(2.) Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications made 
of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 

(3.) Any specific or particular business submitted by the Committee 
or appointed or open for consideradon, shall be proceeded with. 

(4.) Candidates or new Members shall then be proposed, balloted 
for, or admitted as the case may be. 

(S.) Papers and Communications for the Society shall then be read. 

15. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of any 
specific object or matter of research, but these must be named at a Gene¬ 
ral Meeting; and they will act as much os may be in co-operation with 
the Secretary of the Somety, who will also be a constituent Member of 
all such Committees. 

16. Every Member of the Society has the privilege of introducing 
either personally or by a card, one or two visitors to the General Meetings. 

17. Evening Meetings shall be held once a month, or at other times 
as may be arranged, for discussion on papers read, or to be read at Ge¬ 
neral Meetings, (such papers however not necessarily being before the 
Meeting,) the mutual improvement of the Menbers, and the promotion of 
the objects and advancement of the interests of the Society. 
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Rules and Regulations. 


RULES OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. AH books borrowed from tbe Librsrj sbsU be dul/ entered in the 
Receipt Book, with the date of giving out, and the date of the return. 

2. No book to be written on, or injured in any respect whatsoever, 
and every book borrowed ahaU be returned in proper oondiUon, as re¬ 
ceived.' 

3. Tbe period for which books borrowed may be kept shaU be as 
foUows:— 

[1.] Periodicals, and numbers or volumes of a series, while they re¬ 
main unbound for 14 days only, and no more. 

[2.] Other books for 3 weeks, unless in the case of persons resident 
out of tbe district of Colombo: in which case they may be re¬ 
tained for 6 weeks, and no more. But 

[3.] All books borrowed, of whatsoever description the same maybe, 
shall be returned to the Library one week at least before the 7th 
February in every year,—that XMunpblets and serials may be bound 
up, and the Catalogues corrected; and that a proper Report on the 
state of the Library may bo prepared for the Anniversary Meeting. 

4. Dictionaries, and works of reference, or of especial rarity or value, 
do not go out: they remain in the Library Ibr use or inspection; and 
Periodicals lie on the table for one IVeck. 

5. All works in the Library, or on the table of the Society, may be 
seen and consulted by Members, and iHso by others properly recommended, 
with tbe leave of the Librarian or of his assistant under his direction. 


THE MUSEUM. 

No article under the charge of the Curator of the Museum, or of the 
Conservator of the scientific instruments belonging to the Society^tiiall 
be moved or touched but 1^ the Curator and Conservator respectively, or 
their assistants under their express direction. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS. 


A. 

Anatic Beiearches, Vols. 13 to 20, both incIunTe. 8 VoU. 4to. with Index. 

From the Atiatie Society of BengaL 
Auber's British Power in India, 2 Vols. Svo. 

Agricnlture, Journal and Transactions. 

Annals of India, By Dr. Bnist. 

Anaraiapoora; some additional remarks on the ancient city of, By Capt. 

Chapman. Donation from the author.*' 

Arabic and Persian Poetry, specimens of, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Atmospheric Railway, pamphlet by James Pirn, 1842. 

Astronomy, Bentley's Historical views of the Hindoo, 1 Vol. 
Archipelago, Indian and Eastern-Asia JournaL 
Africa, Park's Travels in, 1 Vol. Svo. 

Artesian Wells, pamphlet on, By Dr. Eelaart From the author. 

Alwis's Sidat' Sangarawa, or Singhalese Grammar, with Introdnetion, 
Notes and Appendices. 

Asiatio (Royal) Society, Journal. 

Asiatic (Royal) Society, Rules, Ac. 

America. See also Smithsonian Institution. 

American Institution for the advancement of Science. Proceedings of 
Fourth Meeting, August, 1830. 

Asiatic (Royal) Society, Transaction^ 

Asiatic (Royal) Society. The Primary Discourse, by H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq., and Index to the three Vols. of Transactions and eight Vols. 
of tne Journal, bound in 1 VoL 

B. 

Bible, The Holy, in Singhalese. 

British Empire, The, By MacCulloch, 2 Volt. 

Birds. *By W. Swainson, 2 Vols. 

British Moths and Butterflies, 2 Volt. 

Botany. By Moon, 1 VoL 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal. 

Bengal Criminal Statistics. 1 Vol. 4to. 


* Koc*. Sm pnTloct ■otixs of Amrsjspoora, TniuuUou of tbo Roril Aokae SoeUlv. 
Vol. 8, tei. ' 
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Bombay Branch of Royal Aaiatie Society, Journal. 

Bombay Geographical Society, Transactions. 

Bennett's Ceylon. 

Buist's Dr. Annals of India. 

Batavian Sodcty of Arts and Sciences, 12 Vols. of the Transactions in 
Dutch, presented by the Society, with a translated Index of Contents, 
by the Rev. J. D. Palm. , 

Boetticher, Paulus, Rudiments Mythologise Semiticoe Supplements Lczici 
Aramuoi. 

Blue Books. 

Bibliotheca Indies. By Dr. E. Roer. From the Asiatic Societj/ of Bengal. 
Callaway's Singhalese Poems. 

Cashmir, History of. 

Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

Criminal Statistics of Bengal. 

Ceylon Magazine, 1 Vol. 

Ceylon Gazetteer, By S. C. Chitty, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Christa Sangbita, The first five Chraters of, translated into Singhalese’ 
1 VoL fvo. J’Vom the Rev. J. P. Jlaslam. 

Chinese Language, Dissertation on its characters and sounda, 1 VolMdito. 
Ceylon, History of. By W. Knighton, Esq., 1 Vol. Svo. From the author. 
Calcutta Review, from commencement. 

Ceylon, Account of, Percival's, I Vol. 4to. 

Ceylon Calendars, 11 Vols. 

C^lon, view of, HcrtolaLxti, 1 Vol. 8ro. 

C^lon, Description of, Cordiner's, 2 Vols. 4to. 

Ceylon, Account of. By Davy, I Vol. 4to. 

Ceylon, Eleven years in. By Major Forbes, 2 Vols. 

Colebrooke's Essays, 2 Vols. ® 

Ceylon Almanacs from 1818, 20 Vols. 

Ceylon, Tumour's Epitome of the History of, translated into Tamul. By 
S. C. Chitty. 

Ceylon, Ribeyro’s History of, trsmslated by George Lee, Esq., 1 Vol. 
Chinese Novels, By Davis, 1 Vol. 

Ceylon, Campbell's Field Sports of, 2 Vols. Svo. 

Ceylon, Reports on the Pliianeial Condition of. 

Ceylon Blue Books. 

Ceylon, Bennett’s. 

Coin, Russian, pamphlet on. By Hawkins. 

Cfaodzko, Specimens of the popular Poetry of Persia. 

Ceylon Asiatic Society, Journal. 

Cepe of Good Hope, Magneticnl and Meteorological Observations made 
there. Presented bg Hit Excellency Sir Geo. W. Anderson. , 

Ciniumon Trade of Ceylon, pamphlet by J. Capper, Esq. From the author. 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts at Hartwell house. 
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D. 

Dictionarj, RichartUon's Feniao and Arabic, 1 Vol. 8to. 

Dictionarj, Malabar and EnglUh, By Fabricios and other*, 2 copies. 
Dutch, Tie des GouTcmeurs dee Establis. HoUandoia aox Indes, 1 Vol. 4to. 
Dictionary, Bottler's Tamul and English, 1 Vol. 

Diamonds, A TVeatise on, 1 VoL 

Dakota Language, Dictionary of. Sflfc Smithsonian contributions, Vol. 4. 

E. 

Essay on the Uuman Mind. 

Electrical Magazine. 

Eastern XraTeller's Interpreter. 

Eastern Nations, Dissertation on their language, literature, and manners, 
By Richardson, 1 Vol. 

F. 

Friend, The (of Ceylon), 5 Vols. 12mo. 

Flora of Ceylon, By Dr. Gardner. 

Flora Calpensis, By Dr. Kclaart. 

Fa Hian, Pilgiiiuugo of, 1 Vol. Front the editor and tranelator, Mr. Loddtjj. 
Fishes, Frogs, and Reptiles, By Swainaon. 

G. 

Goolistan, or Rose garden of Sadi, 1 Vol. 8to. 

Greenwich Mognetical and Meteorological obserTations. 

Geological Map of England- 
Geological Society of London, Journal of. 

Grammar, Persian and Arabic, From E. Middltton, Etq. 
Geographical Society of Bombay, Transactions. 

Geographical Society of London, Journal. 

Gullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, No. 2. 

H. 

Hadley’s Grammar of the Moors. 

History of Trade in the East and West Indies. 

Hand Book for India and Egypt, I Vol. 

History of the Naga Tribes. 

Hindostanec Grammar, By G. Hadley, 1 Vol. 8to. 

Hindostan, Pennant’s, 2 Vols. in 1, 4to. 

Hindiutani Grammar, Shakespear's, 1 Vol. 4tu. 

Hindostan, Maurice's Ancient History of, 2 Vols. 

Hindoo Literature, Kindersley's, 1 Vol. 

Hoffmeister's Travels in Ceylon and Indio, 1 Vol. 


CSIT. Catalogue of Books. 

Heber't (Bishop) Indian Journal, 2 Vols. 

Hobart Town, Meteorol^cal Ob««nrationa mad* there. PretenUd by 
Hi* Excellency Sir Oeo. W, Anderton. 

Harrard’s Miasiona in Cejrlon and India. 

L 

India, Penal Code of, 1 VoL folio. 

Indies, Hiatorjr of Trade in East an^ West, 4 Vols. 

Indea Vie dee Gouremeuit des Establia. Hollandoit anx. From Geo. 
Lee, Etq. 

J. • ■ 

»•; 

Journal of Asiatic Society of Ceylon. 

Journal of the Coylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Jamblichi, De rila Pythagora, 1 VoL 4to. 

Japan, History of, By Eempfer, 2 Vols. folio. 

* K. 

Kindertley's Hindoo Literature, 1 VoL 
Knighton's History of Ceylon, 1 VoL Bra 

Kelly's Oriental Metrology, or Weights and Measures of India, 1 VoL Bvo. 

L. 

Lanka Hidhana, 4 Vols. I2mo. 

Lassen's Bactrian Coins. 

Logic, the utility of the Aristotelean, By W. Knighum, Esq., 1 Vol. 
From the author. 


M. 

Map, Geological of England. 

Milbum's Oriental Commerce, 1 Vol. Bro. 

Magnetics! and Mcteiirological Observations at Greenwich, Cape of Good 
Hope, Hobarton, Toronta 

Magazine, Electrical. 

Mill's British India, By Wilson, B Vols. 

Madras and Bombay, Dissertation and Enquiries connect^ with, pamphlet. 
Medical and Physical Science in India, Journal. 

Meteorological Society, Transactions of. 

Mahawanso, Tho, By Tumour. 

Metrology, OrientuL Kelly's, 1 Vol. 

Moon's Catalogue of Plants growing in Ceylon. 

Malcolm's (Sir John) History of Persia, 2 Vols. folio. 

Moths and Butterflies, British, 2 Vols. 

Missions to Ceylon and India, Narrative of. 



ezT. 


CeUdh^ue of Books. 

2£d< 1, Human, Eusy on, By tlie Bov. G. B. Mattukistna. 

MaoCuUooh’a Britiah Empire, 2 Yols. 

Memoir of Dr. Quint Ondaatjie, (formerly of Ceylon) Conneilloi*of the 
Supreme Court of Juatice of Netherl^da India. 

Malabar and Engliah Dictionary, Vepery, 1786. 

N. 

Naturaliat’a Library. 

Kovela, Chineae, By Davia, 1 YoL Sro. 

Naga Tiibea, History of the, 1 YoL 
Numismatic Chronicle. 

Neptune, Report on the discovery of the Planet, to tho Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Numismatic Society, proceedings for 1836, 1837, 1838-39. 

Natural History, Annals and Magazine of. 

Natural Hiatory, Directions for preparing specimens of, pamphlet 1832, 

O. 

Observadons during Magnetic Disturbances. 

Orientalist's Gxiide. 

Oriental Metrology, Kelly's, 1 Yol. 

Observatory at Toronto, Observations there. 

Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, Observations there. 

Observatory at Hobartown, Observations made there. 

Ondaatjie, (Dr. Quint) Memoir of. 

P. 

Pali Grammar, Clongh's, 1 Yol. 8vo. 

Persian Language Yocabulary, 1 YoL 8va 
Pennant's Hindostan, 2 Yols. bound in one, 4to. 

Parbury's Hand Book for India ud Egypt. 

Persian Poems, 1 Yol. 

Park's Travels in A&ica, 1 Yol. 

Persia, Sir John Malcolm's History of, 2 Yols. 

Pearl Fishery of Ceylon, By Captain Stcuart, 1 YoL 

Pantheism, Dr. Budding's Treatise on, (Dutch) 1 Yol. . .. 

Persia, Chodzko's Specimens of the popular Poetry of, 1 YoL 

R. 

Report on Egypt, By J. Browniigg, 1 Yol. folio. 

Raja Tarangini, The, or Annala of Cashmei^, 1 Yol. 

Royle's Productive Resources of India. 

Russian Coin, pamphlet on. 



cxtL Catalogue of Books. 

BacU’t (ReT. J.) Singhftleae Gnuniaar, written in Dutch and published 
in Holland in 1699, with the Singhalese characters in wood-cuts. 
FTom the Rev. S. D. J. Ondaa^ie. 

Big Veda Sanhita, 1 VoL 4to. 

Bibejrro's Historj of Ceylon, translated by Geo. Lee, Esq., 1 Vol. 
Richardson's Yocabulaiy of the Persian and Arabic, By Hopkins. 
Richardson's DissertaUon on Eastern Languages. 

S. 

Seerarankinde Puranam, (in Tamil) 1 Vol. From S. C. Chiitg. 
Smithsonian Institution Contributiont to Knowledge. 

Simmond's Colonial hlagazine. 

Singhalese Poems, 1 VuL 
Sankya Karika, 1 Vol. 

Statistical Society of London, Journal of. 

Smithsonian Institution, Annual Reports of the Board of Regents for 
1849 and 1860. 

Smithsonian Institution, Report on the Discovery of the Planet Neptune. 

Smithsonian Institution, Direcdons fbr preparing specimens of Natural 
History. 

Skeen, Lecture on l^pography. ' • ' 

Swainson's Birds, 2 Vols. 

Swainson's Taxidermy and Biography, 1 VoL 
Swainson's Fishes, Frogs, and Reptiles. 

Smithsonian Institution, Notices of Public Libraries in America. 

Sidat’ Sangarawa, or Grammar of the Singhalese Lannage, with Intro- 
duction,NotM, &c.,By James DeAlwis,! Vol. 8vo. eromthetransUtor. 

T. 

Tootee Namn, Persian Tales, translated into Hindooetanee. 

Taxidermy, By Swainson, 1 Vol. 

Tamil and English Dictionary, Bottler's, 2 Vols. 4to. 

Tumour's Epitome of the History of Ceylon, translated into Tamil by 
S. C. Chitty. 

Tomul Flora, By 8. Chitty. 

Thring's Colonies of Great Britain, pamphlet. 

Typography, Lecture on. By W. Skeen, Esq. 

V. 

Vaccination, on the advantages of. By Dr. Kinnis. 

Valentyn's Voyages, 4 Vols. folio,/rom Dr. Oygaz, 

W. 

Wilson’s (The Rev. Dr.) Doctrines of Jehovah, pamphlet. 

Wallace's Memoirs of India, 1 Vol. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTION& 


(a.) Model* and Specimen* Ubutrotive of the Art*. 

Seven Models of Native Boats, used in the trade and fisheries of the 
Island. From J. Cetpper^ Etq., via; 

A jatra dhonej, or sailing vessel. 

A pad6 or flat>bottomed boat. 

A fishing pad£ boaL 
A fishing canoe. 

Another canoe or balama. 

A Maldive vessel. ^ 

A boat used by the Malabars. 

An ullcatnwa panbin do, or iron style for writing on the ola leaf. 
Various specimens of Cloth from different parts of the Island. 
Specimens of Vegetable fibre for cloths and cordage. 

Speointen of the Riti Gaha, the IIalgasorpolctree,andof the Sack made 
from the inner baric, as used by the natives. 

Specimens of Dye Stuffs, and of the Madder plant, with specimens of 
dyed Cloth. 

Specimens of Oils, Gum.s, and Resins. 

(b.) Model*, Print*, and Draicing*iUustratiee of the tcenery,place*,lndlding*, 
and local tuage*. 

Various Views of Adam's JPeak, Ratnapoora, &c. 

Plan of the Ruins of PoUanuwera. 

Inscription*. 

There are several Inscriptions in the possession of the Society, taken 
from Temples, stone slabs, Ac. They are in course of arrangement. 


CABINET OF COINS. 

The Society had early in view the formation of a cabinet of coins,— 
which are always interesting as specimens of art, and valuable as docu¬ 
ments : and the collection is not undeserving of attention. It is in course 
of arrangement. 
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THE WOODS OF CEYLON. 


A ease coataining eight dozen specimens of the woods of Ceylon, was 
presented to the Society bp A. Mendit, Mobandiram, with a catalogue of 
thw names, specific gravity, nses, and durability; and various other 
specimens of woods have been presented ip John Capper, Etq., aitd othert. 
The whole of these have been referred to a special Committeo to collect 
them together, and make a Report on their number, description, character, 
and economical uses, with suggestions in regard to their future custody 
and in^>ection. 
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THE MUSEUM 

Cont&iiu a specimen of the Oona hapooloorra or loris. 

Some specimens of Birds. 

Specimens of Lizards, Serpents, and other Reptiles. 

Some specimens of Fishes. 

Spe<^en8 of Crustacea. 

Specimens of Beetles; including the or cocoannt beetle, 

described in Mr. Capper's paper on the rarages of that insect. C. A. S. J., 
1 . 49 . 

Thgre y as a ces ^ B n tt e ril ies From J. P. Green, Eeq. 

„ Specimens of the Pearl oyster. From. Janet Sleuart, Etq. 

A box of Shells. From T, Morgan, Etq., and various other specimens 
of Shells, not yet arranged. 

Various specimens of Corals and Sponges. FromJ. N.Mooyaari, Etq., 
and olhert. 

The Minerals and Geological specimens collected by Dr. Gygaz in the 
Saffi-agam District, forming a large and valuable collection. Pretenied 
principally hy Government. 

In this general collection, there are about 100 specimens of 

Bock Crystal 
Hyalithe 
Amethyste 
Quartz 
Zircon 
Tonrmabne 
Disten 
Beryl 
l^idote 
Hornblende 
Mica 
Garnet 
Spinel 
Corundum 
Chrysoberyl 
Topaz 
Apatita 
Feldspar 
Binneritc 
Wolfiran 

A collection of specimens illastrativc of the Geology of Nevera Ellia. 
From Hr. Kelaart 

Other specimens of Rocks and Minerals from other parts of Ceylon; 
including a specimen of Ceylonite,/rom Lieut. Uenderton, C.R.R. 

Specimens of Iron-ore from the Matura District 


Rutil 
Pyrochlor 
Hmenite 
Titan ore 
Arsenite of Hlckel 
Hematite ■' 

Arsenite of Kbbalt 
Tin ore 

Chromate of iron 
Chrom. ochro 
hlolybdena 
Iron pvrite 
Iron glance 
Magnetic iron ore 
Iron ochre 
Bog iron ore 

Anthracite;—vrith about as 
many Geological or Rock spe¬ 
cimens from the same District. 


Tor,. n. 


r 
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Specimen of Iron found «t G«lle in digging a well. From Mr. O. 
GooMwxrdene. . s. 

Some Iwn pyrite*. /h»« C. WhiUhotut, Etq. 

Specimene of Fossils. Dr. Kclaart says, “The Limestone in wIucH' 
the Cejdon fossils are imbedded, is of a Tery compact and pure form. In 
one hand specimen we observed a fossil phalange about an inch in length, 
^>parently of a large Saurian reptile. TSui unique specimen is nowHir 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society of ... Dr. Eelaart’s Zoology 

dfCeyl<^#.t. " . 

^eoimsns of Ch^per sad Lead ores £roih ^K^^MBpnth Wales, 
of w'(^pe, and of T% cm from Malacdn,^/Vdin Sir 
J. JS. Tftmenl ;—of Spinel and Corundum from Pegu, of Chalcedony 
from Aden, of Topaz from Brazil, and of Turquoise from Ehorassan, oB 
from Dr. Gj^gax; —of Stilbite from Poonah,/rom Dr. Buitt, —&c, as also 
a beantiM specimen of the Asbestos from the Pyrennees, from Sir 
J, E. Ttmunt. 
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